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EVERYTHING FOR ANY 
































HIS boudoir-bath is an interesting development of 

the idea of arranging the bathroom to preserve the 
reticences of living. Representing a high degree of sanitary 
efficiency, it is above all else a beautiful room with a co- 
herent decorative scheme. The movable furniture is in red 
lacquer, with cushions slip-covered in hand blocked linen. 
The tile of the bath recess repeats a note of color from the 


PLUMBING 





covers, which is again seen in the Aqua Silk shower and 
window curtains. The wainscot and floor are marble, the 
walls enamel paint. Cabinets on either side of the lavatory 
enclose all the toilet necessaries . . . Write for New Ideas 
for Bathrooms and Homes of Comfort, two inspiring books, 
not booklets. Then consult a responsible plumbing contrac- 
tor and learn why a Crane installation rarely costs more. 


ims TA LLA TION 


K CRANE * 


Crane Co., General Offices, 835 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Branches and sales offices in one hundred and sixty-two cities 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS 


PEARL NECKLACES 


The Diversity of Choice 
Is Unusually Extensive 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/1! STREET-NEW YORK 
































C6 rreu 
LES POIS DE SENTEUR DE CHEZ MOI CARON 
(SWEET PEAS) 


CARON CORP., 389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Scotts of London---Gelot of Paris --- Stetson 
of New York --- the World’s Foremost 
Hatters - - - represented at all times 
by complete collections of their 
newest and finest headwear 
for all occasions. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Complete Outfitters to Men 
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BD. ALTIMAN & CO. 








.. . Withinfinite care to the simplest details 


Here and now, let us state our position; no 

AL: LORY smallest item of manly attire but is given, by 
Altman, the same careful attention as the 
UnusuaL NECKWEAR grandest portions of the wardrobe. Thus, we 
Correct GLovEs require as much scouring of the world’s mar- 
Smart Hanpkercuters Kets for a tiny cuff link or a new cravat silk 
as to achieve in a new overcoat the right 


fabric and the right man to tailor it. 


New Co.twars 


DIsTINCTIVE HosIERY 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS—FIRST FLOOR 











FIFTH AVENUE AT THIRTY-FOURTH STREET—NEW YORK 
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"Tins is my husband” 

Are you ever rather ashamed of him when you say it? 

Have you the kind of a man that dresses as much like a well 
bred man as you dress like a well bred woman? 

Do you ever marvel at the ability of some woman you know 
to wear just the smartest things and then some day you meet the 
husband— 

And he doesn’t dress at all like yours. 

His clothes are so clean and neat. 

And his collar and cravat seem to look somehow or someway 
awfully nice, after seeing your husband’s neck get-up. 

It’s starch. 

Put your husband in Arrow Collars 

And he’s moved up as far as appearances can move a man up, 

Into the Starched Collar Class. 

And Starched Collars seem to make men take more pains with 
everything else that they wear. 


ARROW COLLARS 
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CREDO 


THIS business is founded upon the very 
simple belief that a close personal re- 
lationship is essential to the selection 
and distribution of fine jewels. 

The policy of personal participation 
adhered to by the heads of this firm has 
grown out of a recognition of special 
problems. The jeweler’s trade is not an 
easy one. No craft demands more highly 
trained perception. No art asks more of 
judgment and finesse. And these are 
qualities which are achieved by com- 
paratively few individuals, the outgrowth 
of inherited taste, the fruits of long 
experience, and care. 

The gems and precious stones to be 
seen in this establishment are bought at 
original sources by members of the 
Marcus family. They are mounted under 


their supervision. They are subject to 
their inspection. . . . And when these 
lovely jewels are ready to be placed upon 
display, that personal relationship extends 
even to their final selection and purchase. 
The counsel of the members of this firm 
is always at the service of its patrons. 

To know fine jewels, to mount them 
with originality and good taste, to place 
them in the hands of people who share 
their enthusiasm for beautiful things— 
that is the tradition of this family. .. . 
A simple credo. Yet in the strength and 
integrity of its belief a notable factor in 
that real distinction which is the pride 
and heritage of this house. 

The Palm Beach branch of this estab- 
lishment will be open from January 16th 
to March 31st. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. 


CHAPIN MARCUS 


At the corner of Fifth Avenue and 45th Street, New York, and Palm Beach 
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THIS ANNOUNCEMENT WILL APPEAR IN LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, MADRID, AND OTHER LARGE CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD | 


he IEOLIAN, COMPANY 


presents 


udioGraphic CMusic 


AudioGraphic Music Rolls have been created under the direction and guidance 
of the greatest musical authorities in this country and Europe. The tre- 
mendous significance of this work is revealed by a study of the 
personnel of the committee. It is not too much to. say that 
never in the entire history of music has any movement 
been accorded such universal support and approval. 


RAL THOUT tedious preparation or 
He) conscious effort, the understanding 
"a! of fine music, the appreciation of 
fine music and the inevitably en- 
suing /ove of fine music, are now within the 
reach of everyone. 

The new AudioGraphic Music Rolls for the 
Duo-Art Reproducing Piano, now available 
after years of careful preparation, make it 
possible for everyone to know good music 
and enjoy it to the utmost. 

AudioGraphic Music Rolls represent an 
entirely new and revolutionary development 
in music. 

These rolls present music, even the most 
difficult and involved classical compositions, 
in a manner so intensely interesting and so 
simple, that anyone, even the most un- 
musical, can understand and enjoy it. 


The vast Treasureland of beautiful Music 


No longer will the appreciation of the great 
works of the master composers be confined 
to the musician, the student and the musi- 
cal amateur. By means of AudioGraphic 
Music Rolls everyone, even those without 
the slightest knowledge or training, may 





enter into and enjoy the vast and inexhaust- 
ible treasureland of beautiful music. 


If you are an untrained music lover, if you 
are one of those who have always been con- 
sidered unmusical, the AudioGraphic Music 
Rolls mean for you the opening up of a new 
world of beauty and joy. They mean the 
bringing into your life, on intimate terms, of 
the greatest of all the Arts. 


Adopted by the great Universities 
and Music Schools 


These rolls, designed for and adapted to the 
use of the Jayman, have been found so full 
of interest and so valuable in imparting an 
accurate knowledge of the great musical 
classics that already, even before the first 
announcement of their publication has been 
made, they are in use in many of the great 
universities and schools here and abroad. 


The production of these rolls has been a 
great undertaking. For many months the 
world’s foremost pianists, critics and musical 
authorities have collaborated tocreate them. 
What was started in a comparatively small 
way has developed into a great international 
movement of far-reaching importance. 


“Demonstrations of AudioGraphic Music Rolls are being given at Aeolian 
Hall, 5th Avenue at Fifty-fourth Street, New York, and also at the various 
Branches of the Aeolian Company in New York and by dealers throughout 
the United States. The AudioGraphic Music is also on display at the fol- 
lowing leading New York music stores: Schirmer’s, Ditson’s, Carl Fischer’s. 
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The International Committee for the 








Davin STaney Situ, Dean of Music, 
Yale University. 

Cuartes H. Mitts, Dean, School of 
Music, University of Wisconsin. 
Wa ttace Goopricu, Dean, New Eng- 

land Conservatory of Music. 
LeopoLp Stoxowskl1, Conductor Phil- 
adelphia Symphony Crchestra. 
Eart V. Moore, Directcr, University 
School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
SERGE Koussevitsky, Conductor Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 
AtrrepD Hertz, Conductor San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra. 
ALBERT STOESSEL, Professor of Music, 
New York University. 


French Committee 
Cu.-M. Wipor (President), 


Puitippe Gausert, Conduc- 


American Committee 


Howarp Hanson, Director Eastman 
School of Music. 
Dante Grecory Mason, Professor 
of Music, Columbia University. 
FREDERICK Stock, Conductor Chica- 
go Symphony Orchestra. 

James T. Quartes, Dean, School of 
Music, University of Missouri. 

Wa ter Damroscu, Conductor New 
York Symphony Orchestra. 

Wa ter R. Sparpinc, Dean, Divi- 
sion of Music, Harvard University. 

Leon Maxwe.., Dean, Newcomb 
Conservatory, New Orleans. 

Epwarp Dickinson, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Music, Oberlin College. 


+ a 





J. Lawrence Ers, Director of Music, 
Connecticut College for Women. 
Eric DELaMarTEeR, Assistant Conduc- 
tor Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Wittem MENGELBERG, Conductor 

Philharmonic Orchestra, New York. 
Eucene Goossens, Conductor Roch- 
ester Symphony Orchestra. 
Nicoxat Soxo.orr, Conductor Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra. 
Henrt VeERBRUGGHEN, Conductor 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Witiem Van HoocstraaTEN, Conduc- 
tor Portland Symphony Orchestra. 
Frankitn Dunnam (Secretary), Ford- 
ham University Graduate School. 


British Committee 


Permanent Secretary of the 
Academie des Beaux-Arts de 
France. 

Henrt Rasaup, Member of 
the Institut de France and 
Director of the Paris Con- 
servatoire. 

Gerorces Hue, Member of the 
Institut de France. 

GasriEL Prerne, Member of 
the Institut de France. 

GerarDHEKKING Violoncellist. 

AtrreD Bruneau, Member of 
the Institut de France. 

Jean CuHantavoine, General 
Secretary of the Paris Con- 
servatoire. 

Mavrice EMMANUEL, Professor 
of the Paris Conservatoire. 


German 


Proressor Franz ScHREKER, 
Principal National Academy 
of Music, Berlin, Chairman. 

Gen. Rat Proressor Dr. 
Max FRriEDLANDER, Profes- 
sor of Music, University of 
Berlin. Chairman German 
Brahms Society. 

Proressor MAx Paver, Prin- 
cipal Academy of Music, 
Leipzig. 

ProressorR RosertT Kann, 
Professor of Music, Berlin 
Academy of Music. 

Proressor Kurt Sacus, Pro- 
fessor of Music, University of 
Berlin. 


JoserpH Joncen (President), 
Director of the Royal Con- 
servatoire, Brussels. 

Artuur De Greer, Professor 
of the Royal Conservatoire, 
Brussels. 

Lopewlyk Mortemans, Di- 
rector of the Royal Conser- 
vatoire, Antwerp. 

Martin Lunssens, Director 
of the Royal Conservatoire, 
Ghent. 


tor for Concerts of the Paris 
Conservatoire. 
Jacques-Da.croze,Composer. 
CammMiLeE Decreus, Director 
of the Conservatoire Ameri- 
cain de Fontainebleau. 
Maurice Ravet, Composer. 
No£éx - Gatton, Composer— 
Professor of the Paris Con- 
servatoire. 
Henri Busser,Professor,Paris 
Conservatoire. 

Raovut Laparra, Composer. 
Paut Paray, Conductor cf 
the Concerts Lamoureux. 
Paut Vipat, Professor, Paris 

Conservatoire. 
I. Puritpp, Professor of the 
Paris Conservatoire. 


Committee 


Proressor Dr. h. c. Karu 
StrauBE, Conductor St. 
Thomas Choir (position 
which J. S. Bach held). Pro- 
fessor, Academy of Music, 
Leipzig. 

SIEGFRIED WaGNnER, Compos- 
er and Conductor, Bayreuth. 


Proressor Dr. JoHANNES 
Wo rr, Director of Music, 
Berlin State Library, Pro- 
fessor of Music, University 
of Berlin. 

Bruno Watter, Director of 
the Municipal Opera, Ber- 


lin. 


Belgian Committee 


Francois Rass, Director of the 
Royal Conservatoire, Liége. 

Martuieu Cricksoom, Pro- 
fessor of the Royal Conser- 
vatoire, Brussels. 

Emice Bosqvet, Professor of 
the Royal Conservatoire, 
Brussels. 

Ernest Crosson, Professor 
of the Royal Conservatoire, 
Brussels. 


Miss A.M. JonceEn (Secretary). 
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Honorary Advisory Committee on the Educational Use of 
Reproducing Piano Rolls 


Str ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, 
K.C.V.0s;D.Mus.,LL:D.,D-C-L., 
formerly Principal Royal 
Academy of Music, London. 

Str Hucu P. Aten, c.v.o., 
M.A., D.Mus., Principal Roy- 
al College of hate, Leadun. 
Professor of Music, Oxford 
University. 

Pror. J. C. Bripnce, M.a., 
D.Mus., F.S.A., Professor of 
Music,Universityof Durham. 

Pror. C. H. Kitson, M.a., 
D.Mus., Professor of Music, 
University of Dublin. 

Rosin Lecce, Music Critic of 
the London Daily Telegraph. 


J. B. McEwen, D.Mus., M.A., 
F.R.A.M., Principal Royal 
Academy of Music, London. 

Sir Lanpon RonaALD, F.R.A.M., 
F.R.C.M., F.G.S.M., Principal 
Guildhall School of Music, 
London, and Conductor of 
the National Orchestra. 

Stir Henry Woop, p.mus., 
F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., Conduc- 
tor Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
London. Professor of the 
Royal Academy of Music. 

J. Atkman Forsytu, Music 
Critic of the London News 
and Star (Honorary Sec- 
retary). 


Supported by the following General Committee 


Proressor Donatp Tovey, 
D.MuS., F.R.S.E. (University 
of Edinburgh). 

Sir H. Watrorpv Davies, 
D.MuS., LL.D., F.R.c.0. (Uni- 
versity of Wales). 

Proressor GRANVILLE Ban- 
TOCK, M.A., D.Mus. (Univer- 
sity of Birmingham). 

Dr. THomas KEIGHLEY, F.R. 
c.o. (University of Manches- 
ter). 

Dr. Apotex Bropsky (Royal 
Manchester College of Mu- 
sic). 

Dr. A. W.. PoLirir, F:K-C:0., 
L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M.,A.R.M.C.M. 
(University of Liverpool). 

Spanish 

ANTONIO FERNANDEz Borpas, 
Member of the Royal Acad- 
emy of San Fernando and 
Director of Royal Conserva- 
tory, Madrid. 

Enrique FernAnpDez Arsos, 
Member of the Royal Acad- 
emy of San Fernando and 
Director of the Symphonic 
Orchestra. 

BartHOLoME Pérez Casas. 

Jos~E Traco ARANA. 


G. E. Linroot, B.mus., B.Sc. 
(University of Sheffield). 
Sir Henry Cowarb, D.Mus. 

(late University of Sheffield). 

ProressorR GeorGe Leake, 
B.MUS., F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., 
A.R.c.M. (University College, 
Southampton). 

Sir RicwarD R.TErRY, D.Mus., 
F.R.c.0. (Examiner Trinity 
College of Music). 

Sir W. Henry Hapow,c.s.£., 
EE-D., D:MUS;,.¥.R-S.E- J.P. 
(Vice - Chancellor, Sheffield 
University). 

Dr. W. G. WuitTaker, F.R. 
c.o. (Armstrong College, 
University of Durham). 


Committee 


Arturo Saco DELVALLE, Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of 
San Fernando and Director of 
the Chapel Royal and of the 
Royal Theatre and Professor 
of the Royal Conservatory. 

Conravo Det Campo, 

Manvet De Fata. 

Ricarpo ViNeEs, Concertista. 

Joaquin Turina, Composer. 

Victor Fspinés, Critic. 

José Susrr& (Secretary). 


he JEOLIAN, COMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE PUBLISHERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF AUDIOGRAPHIC MUSIC HERE AND ABROAD 


AFOLIAN HALL * 689 FIFTH AVENUE, at 54th Street 


In BROOKLYN—65 Flatbush Avenue In FORDHAM—270 F. Fordham Road 


PARIS BERLIN . MADRID SYDNEY : MELBOURNE 








J LONDON 
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SULLOWAY 


WOOL HOSIERY 


AT GAY and brisk hunt breakfasts, those who 
are not in pinks must be informally and 
smartly dressed. Sulloway half-hose is knitted 
of the finest wool—some numbers of pure 
Australian wool. Sulloway hose is fresh and 
modern in spirit. It is luxuriously soft and 
satisfyingly durable. Styled in the Scotch 
tradition . . . for Sulloway designers work 
with the designers of Glengair Ltd., Leith, 
Scotland, when planning the ever new offer- 
ings. No wonder that one finds Sulloway 
half-hose on the ankles of carefully groomed 
men wherever society gathers of an after- 
noon or morning. 

Sulloway Hosiery is knitted in New England, 
in the oldest wool hosiery mills in this 


country . .. mills that have been leaders, 
innovators in their field, for more than three- 
quarters of a century. A wealth of experience 
finds expression in every process of its manu- 
facture. The very name of Sulloway on wool 
hose is an assurance of long wear and long 
life. And it is only natural that Sulloway 
wool hose should be worn by those who de- 
mand style and smartness .. . and who accept 
durability as a matter of course. 


e e ® 


Sulloway Wool Hosiery includes men’s 
half-hose and golf stockings, children’s golf 


stockings and women’s full-length hose. It is 


retailed from 50c to $3 per pair. 
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THOROUGHBREDS » THE NEW WALK- OVER RALEIGHS 


Such correct oxfords as these have a place in 
every man’s shoe wardrobe. They belong, and 
there are no two ways about it. 

In fact, if a man lacks such fine shoes he is 
without one of the four necessary types of foot- 
wear upon which the correct shoe-wardrobe is 


based—the blacks and the tans for business and 





street wear... sport shoes... and patent leathers 
for the more formal evening occasions. 

All these four types are available at the many 
Walk-Over Men’s Shops everywhere in a com- 
plete variety of styles and leathers. You will find 
them pleasing not only to the eye and the foot, 
but to the pocketbook as well. 


WALK- OVER SHOES 


Raleigh, the smart Walk-Over shown 
above, has just enough perforation 
and stitching to bring out the full 


for diontlemen 


Let us mail you “Shoes—As seen on 
Oxford Street,” by William Arns- 
worth Wilson, a newly published 


beauty of its Black Grain Leather. GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS. —goo0klet of the latest Walk-Over 


$12.00 


models. 
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GIRLS’ CAMP 





Ona cz? 
yn r Girls 
FAIRLEE. VERMONT 
choice y hg nage este 
LAKE MOREY siding 18-hole golf. Se lect 


membership. Land and water 
Sports. 15th season. Booklet. 


Ynona cre 


THOMPSON ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. 


CHILDREN’S CAMP 
EMBER GLOW 


A Tutoring Camp in Maine 
For children needing speech correction. 
. A. McGinnis, Director 
4907 Maryland Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 


Post GrapuaTE Courses. Music, Arts, Home 
Making, English, Drama, Secretarial. PARis HOME 
of School emphasizes Travel, Arts, Languages. Address 
Registrar 61 East 77th Street, New York City 


MARYMOUNT 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Courses: Four Years College, Two Years Finishing, 
Academic, Secretarial, Domestic Science, etc. 
Branches: Fifth Ave., N. Y. City, and_ Paris. 
Write for_catalogue F-1 to The Reverend Mother. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


THE WEYLISTER 


A resident and day school for young women. 
9 miles from New Haven. 1% hours from New York. 
One-year, two-year courses. Collegiate. Secretarial. 
Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M.A., Miss Louise H. Scott, 
Box F, The Weylister, Milford, Conn. 


College of Saint Elizabeth 


- Convent Station, Morristown, New Jersey 

A Catholic College for Women 
Registered by New York State University and the 
State Boards of Education of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Address, Office of the Dean. 




















FinG SMITH STUDIO SCHGDL 


Residential Schooi for Young Women. 









Music, dancing, dramatic art, lan- 
guages and art; other subjects ar- 
ranged. Mr. & Mrs. August King-Smith 


1751 New Hampshire Ave., Wash., D 


. 
° 
National Park Seminary 
For girls. Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 2-year 
Junior college course. Music, Art, Home Economics, 


Expression, Secretarial. College Preparatory. J. E. 
Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres., Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A Boarding School for Boys from 10 years to College Age 
College Preparatory. Technical and Business Courses, 
Outdoor Life and Health stressed. For Catalog address 
Jerome F. Kidder, Box F, Mohonk Lake, New York 


ROXBURY 








Cheshire; Connecticut 
Thorough training of boys in preparation for col- 
lege. Small class and _ individual instruction, 


Organized athletics. A. N. Sheriff, Headmaster. 








CO-EDUCATIONAL 
MERRICOURT ‘“j0%,hs sur 


A year-round home and school for a few select 
children 3 to 10. Large play lawns. Supervised play, 
Gardens, Kindergarten, Elementary grades. Tutor- 
ing. Parental care. Private coasting hill. 

Rev. & Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Berlin, Cenn. 





F you find it difficult to make a choice after read- 
ing the school announcements on these pages, 
write the Condé Nast Educational Bureau. 





SCHOOL ABROAD—Boys 





An Aeneriean Suboel 
in the Old World 

DE BURE 5S Preparing boys for College. Non- 

par-Villennes sectarian; scientific thorough- 

Seine -et- Oise an culture; modern 

france methods; American and Foreign 

i a | acres. All 
sports. Own Farm. 

Chateau de Bures, Box 675, Amherst, a On. A 
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CAMP LIFE 


is Summer at its Besr 
cS 


i WINTER and so thoughts turn to summer 
. . . not so many months away. And with 
these thoughts come those of vacation days... 
at mountain or shore. Doubtless you’re think- 
ing of where son or daughter will spend the 
summer months. What better than at a camp, 
equipped to give them full advantage of sum- 
mer’s best? Horseback riding, tennis, canoe- 
ing, golf, swimming, open air life, . . these 
are but a few of the health and mental build- 
ing features they will enjoy. 


But what camp? Shall it be on wood-bor- 
dered lake, or near the tang of ocean breeze? 
Vanity Fair knows many excellent camps. And 
now, while there is ample time to make a care- 
ful selection why not write to us for a list of 
the better camps? Please be sure to state son 
or daughter’s age, approximate tuition fee in 
mind, locality desired and any other informa- 
tion you think will be of help. Address: 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York City 
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DRAMATICS 
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DANCING 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training. The instruction of the 
Academy furnishes the essential preparation for 
Directing and Teaching as well as for Acting. 

The training is educative and practical, de- 
veloping Poise, Personality and Expressional 
Power, of value to those in professional life 
and to the layman. 

Midwinter Term Opens January 16th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 262-A, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


woos Theatre 


Every Type of 

ACTING, DANCING, SINGING 
Musical Comedy, Photoplay, Limber- 
ing and Reducing. Theatre appear- 
DIRECTORS: ances while learning STRESS per- 
Alan Dale sonality, poise, artistry and engage- 
Wm. A. Brady ments. Pupils: Mary Pickford. Lee 

pee Tracy, Evelyn Law, Eleanor Painter, 









lag Marie Saxon, Fred and Adele As- 
ave taire, others with Belasco, Ziegfeld, 
Harvey Metropolitan, etc. Write Secy. 


ae Shubert Irving for booklet how Alviene Stars 
C. M. Alviene succeeded. 66 West 85th St., N.Y.C. 
John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
Instruction in all Branches of Theatrical Art: 
Dramatic. Diction, Musical Comedy, Stage Di- 
. rection, Scenic and Costume De- 
sign, Fencing, Playwriting. 
EVENING CLASSES IN ACTING 
Motion Picture Acting 
Commercial Screen Tests Made 
Enrolments received now 
128-130 East 58th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 4524 














(| AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
(New York School) 


of 
DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS 


An education for MIND and BODY 
through MUSIC and MOVEMENT. 
Classes for children, young girls, 
and adults. NORMAL COURSES 


Ask for Catalogue and Literature 






Daleroze Eurythmics is endorsed 
by Paderewski, _ Rachmaninoff, 
Mengelberg, Adolf Bolm, Ruth St. 
Denis, etc, 


Marguerite Heaton 
Paul Boepple } Directors 


110 E. 59th St., New York 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 


DANCING 
Classic —National —Folk—Rhythmic —Ball Room 
**To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.” 
Mrs. Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N, Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 








Regent 1357 





DANCING 





Dance Smartly ! 


Learn to lead forcefully, follow 
easily. Develop poise, balance and 
confidence quickly. Become a bril-' 
liant dancer in a few private les- 
sons from America’s finest teachers. 
Tuition Greatly Reduced. Studio 
open until 10 P.M. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43d Street, New York 


JUAN de BEAUCAIRE 


Unrivaled Teacher of 
SPANISH DANCING & CASTANET PLAYING 
Write for Catalogue ‘fF’ 

855 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 








Circle 2939 





FINE ARTS 








ALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS - San Francisco 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OP 
CALIFORNIA 
Spring Term opens January Third. Special courses 
in fine and applied arts. 
Write for catalogue Lee F. Ranvotren, Director 








Winter Term—53rd Year of 
4 The ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 
215 W.57th St., New York 


CLASSES—In Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Lithography and Etching. 
Send for Catalog V. 




















FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 


MIcHEL Jacoss, Director, 58 W. 57 St., N.Y. 


Author of “The Art of Color’, “The Study of 
Color’, and “The Art of Composition”, A 
simple application of dynamic symmetry. 





Life — Portrait — Poster —Costume Design 


Interior Decoration 





APPLIED ARTS 








Che NEW YORK SCHQGOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK. 
SHERRILL WHITON, DIRECTOR 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
BP Spring term starts February Ist 
“ Send for catalog 17-R 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


Start any time—Catalog 17-3 


ant 
A 

















VERY year the Condé Nast Educational Bureau 
helps ever so many of its readers to select the 
school at which their sons and daughters will be 
happy, healthy and properly educated. It will be our 
pleasure to aid you. Just write the 
CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Vanity Fair Vogue House & Garden 
1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, 
New York City 





CHALIF Scrootsrcancinc 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 

“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’’ 
Fall and Winter Courses, Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57th ST... NEW YORK CITY 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


HOME STUDY 


SHOWS Ova hte 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
he Home Correspondence School 
Springfield, Mass. 











Dr. Esenwein Dept. 70 





b] 
THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 
Summer Camp 
" Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


Booklet 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 

Course A—Professional Training Course3. 

Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your Own 


ouse. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. O. Box 343, Boston (Back Bay Sta.), Mass. 
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RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 


January 28 to February 27 February 29 to March 30 


Two unusual Cruises that cover the West Indies and the Spanish Main with a thoroughness that has 
never been equalled, and visit more places than any other West Indies Cruise ever planned cw They in- 
clude such out-of-the-way and little-known spots as black Haiti and Santo Domingo, Dominica, Guade- 
loupe and St. Vincent, in addition to the traditional cruise-ports. Both Cruises will sail on the popular 
Cunard liner, “Samaria” ow Rates, $300 and upward; or (with shore excursions) $400 and upward. 














| February 9 to March 5 March 31 to April 17 
On the 32,000-ton liner “Columbus” cw the largest and most An Easter Cruiseswto find Spring 
luxurious steamer that has ever sailed to the West Indies ~~ on its way and the West Indies 
A Midwinter Cruise of 26 days that visits no less than 16 at a time of delightful weather 
picturesque cities in 11 countries, including Havana, Panama, and brilliant flowers ~~ Rates, 
Caracas, Jamaica, Curacao and Porto Rico -~ Rates, $300 $200 and upward; or (with shore 
and upward; or (with shore excursions) $400 and upward. excursions) $250 and upward. 











Send for the Cruise Booklet ~o “Tut West INp1Es” 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 


A WINTER CRUISE that covers the Mediterranean from end A SPRING CRUISE that visits several picturesque places that 
to end, and has two weeks in Egypt and the Holy Land. Sailing, travelers rarely find ~~ Casablanca, Malaga, Ragusa, Spalato, 
January 21, on the S.S. “‘Carinthia.”’ Rates, $1000 & upward. etc. Sailing, April 7, on the “Carinthia.” $725 and upward. 
Round Africa Cruise ~~» January 14 Land Cruises to California Tours to South America & Europe 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 13 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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SCHNAUZERS 


SUNKEN ORCHARD KENNELS 
Cuartes E. F. McCann, Owner 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y. 


Offers for Sale 


Several Young Males and Fe- 
males for Show, Sport and Com- 
panionship. Best of Blood Lines. 


At Stud 


International Champion Blitz v.d. Lud- 
wigshohe, A.K.C. No. 606, 426, Fee 
$100.00. Ch. Salu Fidelitas, A.K.C. No. 
499, 489, American Champion, 1927, Fee 
$75.00. Alexv.d. Kauzenheck, A.K.C. No. 
587, 979, Fee $50.00. 


For description and price, address above 











Lewis S. WORDEN 
Professional Exhibitor 
Will show your dogs at: 

All Terrier Specialty Show 

Feb. 12 at XN. Y. C. 
Westminster Kennel Club 
Feb. 13-14-15 at N. Y. 
Newark Kennel Club 
Feb. 16 at Newark, N. J. 
Elm City Kennel Club 
Feb. 18 at New Haven, Conn. 
Eastern Kennel Club 
Feb. 20-21-22 at Boston, Mass. 
Hartford Kennel Club 
‘eb. 24-25 at Hartford, Conn. 
Bookings to enter and show your dog 
should be made now. 


Various Breeds for Sale and at Stud 
Telephone Hicksville 352 
Woodbury Road, Hicksville, Long Island 








Specific questions on dog subjects 
will gladly be answered by The 
Dog Directory of Vanity Fair. 





Ho Bo King of Car Man, the best 
American bred red dog in the Sev- 


enth Annual 


Show of the Chow 


Chow ‘Club of America, heldin New 
York City on November 11th. King 
won his award, and the cup emblem. 


January 25—American Spaniel Club, at New York City. 





PROMINENT DOG SHOWS 
OF THE MONTH 





atic of it, under William Scriven, 
the English judge. He is owned by 

. E. Libbey. The show was a suc- 
cessful one and brought out some 
excellent dogs. It attracted 147 en- 
tries and there were few abseitees. 





Entries 


close January 12th with Geo. F. Foley Dog Show Org., Inc., 


119 South 19th Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


January 31-February 1—Lancaster County Dog Protective Associa- 
tion, Lancaster, Pa. Entries close January 17th with Geo. F. 


Foley Dog Show Org., Inc., 


delphia, Pa. 








Wire-Haired Fox Terriers 
Sealyhamand ChowChow 
Puppies, Scottish Terriers 
\ real sporting com- 
panion for your country 
estate, a small pal for 
your town house, a stylish 
hap for your motor car, 
Mrs. Emma G. Hunter 
Providence Rd. 
Primos, Del. Co., Pa. 
15 minutes from Phila. 











SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


Fine Young Stock 
Ready for Delivery Now 
Prices Reasonable 


L°GANBRAE KENNELS 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 

















119 South 19th Street, Phila- 


VANITY FAIR 


Directory 












Chosen by the Russian nobility 
for their supreme efficiency in 
the hunt . . . companionable and 
trustworthy . . . Puppies and 
grown dogs ... $100 and more. 


VaLLEY Farm KENNELS 
Telephone 1372 STAMFORD, CONN, 
a 





Russian Wolfhounds 
tud—Ch. 








KANZA KENNELS 
Dighton 






Kansas 





Wires, Airedales 


and Schnauzers 
Shipped on Approval 
Champion stock of these 3 splendid terriers. 
Pedigreed puppies and grown dogs. 
BRAYVENT KENNELS 
232 Clark Street Westfield, N. J. 
Phone 424 M, Westfield Tuomas K. BRAY 





SCHNAUZER PUPPIES 


BY CH. HARNO VOM SCHOENBLICK 
EX CH. DAISY DU JORAT 
dam of Ch. Fracasse du Jorat 
Whelped August 18, 1927. Exceptionally good 
litter fromthe finest blood lines in America. 
MRS. MORGAN BELMONT 
45 Cedar Street New York City 








The Famous 
Prides Hill Kennels 


Offer several splendid young 
Wire Haired Fox Terrier dog 
puppies for sale at prices 
tanging from $100 to $200. 
These dogs are farm raised, 
healthy, and make the most 
ideal pals and watch dogs. 
A number of them are ex- 
ceptional show _ prospects. 
Write for full information. 


PRIDES HILL KENNELS 


Q. A. SHaw McKean, Owner. 


PRIDES CROSSING, MASS. 


SCHNAUZER PUPPIES 
A Puppy for a Xmas Present 


T have two fine male pups five months 
old and four younger ones. Prices 
reasonable—Stock of the best. 
JOSEPHINE E. SMITH 
St. James, L. I. 








Steinbacher’s 
GREAT DANE KENNELS 
Ridgefield, New Jersey 


Great Danes 








of Supreme Excellence 
Young and matured stock gen- 
erally on hand at all times. In- 
spection invited — Phone Morse- 
mere 2252, 











Samoyede Puppies of 
Size and Soundness, 
true sled dog build: 
we breed from solid 
mature stock aiming 
at the maximum in 
beauty and brains. 
Several famous show 
strains represented. 

LAIKA KENNELS 
(reg.) Ipswich, Mass. 











I 
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The ideal pet = and 
companion. Ornament 
and guard for auto 
Boston Terriers and 
French Bulldogs 
Send Stamp jor 
Catalogue 
Squantum Kennels 
“Oldest Kennels — in 
enue esta ablished 





Attantie. Mass. 





PEKINGESE 


Finest and Best Equipped Kennels 
in the World 


SOME AS LOW AS $25 
MRS. MABEL BAXTER 


Great Neck, L. 1. Telephone Great Neck, 418 





DOBERMANS 


The latest adoption of the smart world. Pos- 
sesses rare intelligence. Safe with children. 
Fears neither man nor beast. Dobermans are 
decidedly smart in both senses of the word. 
WILDWOOD KENNELS 
Brook Avenue, Bay Shore, L. I., N. Y. 
T. W. Decker, Owner Columbus 8400 














COCKER SPANIELS 

Are the ideal all- 
around dogs. They are 
equally at home in town 
or country, house or field. 
They are the best dogs 
for children and splen- 
did hunters. Generally 
some promising show 
prospects on hand 

Solid colors $50. up 

Particolors $35. 

















up 
Rowcliffe Kennels, South Road, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


400 Pelham Rd. 








One by Mlle. 
championship October 8th, 1927. 


Also a few select litters of 
BOSTON “rk: KRIEKS & PEKINGESE, 


ALL-CELIA KENNELS 


BRUSSEL GRIFFON 
3 LITTERS 


3riff who completed 


97 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Phone 2814, New Rochelle 











ae English Bull Dog 


This is Champion Silent 


Ps nik: m \ 
— ee White Duke, manager of 
“Hotel Richards’’ where 
o dogs wishing the best are 






boarded and given the 
personal attention of 
anexperienced breeder 
of quality bull dogs. 
Puppies for sale. 

Tel. Mrs. Wm. A. Richards 
Hunt. 320 Jericho Turnpike 
1415 Huntington, L.1.,N.Y. 











Marion, Ohio (Rex-) 
Shepherd (Police) Dogs 
Choice Shew and Foundation 

Stock—All Ages 

Commissions executed for 
foreign purchase 
Prise winning young dogs for sale 
PEDIGREES upon request 
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SAMOYEDES 





Puppies by Champion Yukon Mit. Out- 
standing Samoyede in America. Ideal 
Pets for youngsters or grownups. 
GBROOK KENNELS 
(Registered AKC) Millbrook, N. Y. 














“DOG KENNELS 
All Sizes 
Write for Free Booklet 


showing cuts and prices. 


E. C. YOUNG CO. 


309 Depot St. Randolph, Mass. 








Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells 


how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
- your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
How to put dog in condition, 
kill fleas, cure scratching, 
mange, _ distemper. Gives 
twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and hundreds of valuable hints to 
dog owners, Illustrated. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. VF Bound Brook, New Jersey 











Fr. A Friend and Playmate 


Shomont White Collies Love Kiddies 
This one quality alone makes our Scotch Col- 
lies rare bargains. pity re wentie. £ pasties 


uality ‘ould 
tr \e Be 





facia jt 
be cia soe of all dog. 
nteed. Pai 


aces hONT lists now. 
oe T KENNELS 
Box yr Monticello, lowa 








CHOW CHOWS 


A real Xmas suggestion. A 
lovable puppy that will bring 
lasting joy to the youngsters 
and grown-ups alike. 


Waving Willows Kennels 
William F. Thompson 


Oui Avenue, Closter, N. J. 
P. 0. Box 71 Phone Closter 572 














| SNOW WHITE og aged PUPPIES 
Most playful, intelli- 
gent and loveliest dog. 
Send 10c for new 2 
page illustrated cata- 
logue at reduce 





se prices, terms, care, 
* feeding and diseases 
es of dogs. We also breed 


Chows & Fox Terriers 

ete. Ship on approval. 

Brockway’s | Kennels 
Baldwin, Kansas. 








BOOKS ON DOGS 


Two practical volumes by Robert S. Lemmon, 
devoted to feeding, teaching and general care: 
The Puppy Book............$1.60 
Training the Dog............ 1.35 
Prices include postage 
ROBERT S. LEMMON 
150 Claremont Avenue New York City 
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Go BUYERS GUIDE 








A reference directory of untform advertisements 
classified for the convenience of the reader 


Apvertisinc Rates: 4 full lines (25 words)—three months, $16.00; six months, $31.00; 


twelve months, $55.00, 


Buyers’ 


payable with order. 
close monthly, 15th of second month preceding date of publication. 
Guide of Vanity Fam, 1929 Graybar Building, 


Eight or twelve lines pro rata. Forms 
Shoppers’ & 
Lexington at 43rd, New York. 





Antiques 


SHOP ATOP THE TEXTILE BUILDING. New 
York’s most original antique shop, fine old American 
pieces & decorative objects. Rare importations & hand- 
woven fabrics. Colonial Cottage Inc. , 295-5th Ave. onroof 


Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 
MONOGRAMMED PLAYING CARDS. 2 Packs Gilt 
edged, beautifully boxed, any monogram combinations 
$3.50. Bridge novelties make excellent gifts. Send for 
catalog. Initial Novelty Co., 30 East 23rdSt., N. Y. C. 


ELIZABETH B. BANFIELD, Lessons in Auction 


Bridge. Individual or class lessons. Special course 
by mail $5.00, Elizabeth B. Banfield, 53 West 72nd 
Street, New York City. Tel. Endicott 2677 


JULIA DUNNE ANNOUNCES her Seventh Season 
of teaching Auction and Contract Bridge. Private 
or class lessons. Address 15 East 10th Street, 
New York City. Telephone Stuyvesant 8770 
CONTRACT BRIDGE by Farrelly & Coleman. Stand- 
ard book recommended by Graetz M. Scott, president 
of the Cavendish Club & other authorities. Boni & 
Liveright, 61 W. 48th St., N. Y. C. or at your bookseller 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 


Beauty Culture 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradicates 
all superfluous hair (with follicle). No elec- 
tricity or poison. Established 1869. Address 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 51st Street, New York City 


Bon Voyage & Gift Baskets 
RAVISHING RAFFIA BAGS for BON VOYAGE, 
intriguing gifts and delicacies $5.00 up. Treasure 
chests for children. Wire or telephone Helen Wheeler, 
128 East 38th Street, New York. Ashland 6025 


Books 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Gardens. 


Just published. It isn’t a book—it's a 
miracle between covers. 224 pages of 
everything that has to do with — gardens. 


650 illustrations, each a__ little window-full 
of bloom, May be purchased for $5.00 from your 
bookshop or $5.20 postpaid from House & Gar- 
den, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Conn. 


Children’s Books 


HARPER’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKSHOP, 
460 Park Avenue, New York City. Books of all 
publishers for Boys and Girls of all ages. Write for 
Catalogue Twenty-five cents. Telephone Regent 0902 


Cleaning & Dyeing 
KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning and Dyeing Company, 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main oftice 402 East 
‘ st, New York City. Branch offices in New 
York, New Rochelle, Greenwich and White Plains 








Corsets and Brassiéres 


A SHOP OF DEPENDABLE CORSET Specialties. 
Combinations with slenderizing lines. Models for 
every type (not one for all) Five to twenty-five 
dollars. Van Orden, 379 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Cal. 9316 


Delicacies 


MARY and MARTHA’S FRUIT CAKES. Delicious, 
Aged and mellowed with brandy. In tins gayly 
wrapped. In one, two and five pound sizes, $1.50 
per pound, parcel post prepaid. Palmyra, N. J. 
MAYFLOWER FRUIT CAKE. Most 
Fine flavor, choice fruits and nuts, 
wrapped. Inspiration for the discriminating. $2.00 
two pound package. Box 34, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
STOP & SHOP! Fresh cocoanut caramels made where 
the cocoanuts grow. Delicious, exquisite, nutritious. 
2 Ibs. $1.25—5 Ibs. $3.00 postpaid. Bajanian 


Caramel Co., Vega Baja, Porto Rico, West Indies 


delicious. 
beautifully 





Fancy Dress & Costumes 


VANITY FAIR RENTAL COSTUMES, INC.—Fs- 
pecially designed, fancy and period costumes rented 
for all occasions. Should appeal ow Vanity rin 
readers. 149 West 48th Street, N. Y. C. Bryant 742 

BROOKS, 143 W. 40 St. (opp. Met. pina House) N.Y. 
who costume practically every Broadway show, have 
20,000 of the world’s most beautiful costumes ‘avail- 
able for hire. Costumes sent anywhere. Tel. 5580 Penn. 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670: highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


AARON’S. BRYANT 4776. Pay cash, remove 
at once furs, wraps, gowns, men’s clothing, 
diamonds, furniture. Aaron's, 851 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City. Telephone or write 


Hair & Scalp Treatments 
FAMOUS QUARTZ RAY METHOD for restora- 


tion and promotion of hair for both men and 
women. Individual Shampoos. Mrs. K. inke, 
323 West 42nd St., New York. Tel, Penn, 1346 








Hosiery Repaired 
ALL HOSIERY REPAIRED. Pull threads, runs, ete. 
reknitted like new—25c pair up. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed—24 hour service. Pi rompt attention to mail or- 
ders. Economy Shop—138 West 72nd Street, N. Y. C 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 506, 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522—5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


| 


DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. | 


Estates appraised. Henry 
597 


Meyer, 527 
Street, New 


References gladly given. 
Sth Avenue, 
York. Telephone Vanderbilt 





0934 


Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. Vrite for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 17th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 


Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAEFFER, over 10 years New York's leading 
Permanent Wave Specialist. All Methods. Becoming 
individual effects. Mr. Schaeffer supervises all work. 
J. Schaeffer, Inc., 590-5th Ave., at 48th, N.Y. Bry. 7615 


My reputation is founded on the famous ‘‘Halloh’s’”’ 
individual permanent wave and haircut which instantly 
7 out a wealth of unsuspected beauty. John Halloh, 
36 E. 48th St., N. ¥. C. Vanderbilt 5241 or 7831 


Beauty is Yours. A bob, facial, manicure, shampoo, 
a Permanent Wave at the beautiful, modern salon of 
Paul of Fifth Ave. makes you beautiful. 
Ave. (N.E. Cor. 48th) N. ¥. Mur. Hill 4985-6417 





Shopping Commissions 


EDITH V. STOVEL of the Associated Purchasing 
Agents, New York, shops for or with you in 
leading stores without charge. Free Shoppers’ Maga- 
zine, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Wisconsin 3288 
Your Shopping Made Easier. We know the economical 
way to buy. No cost to_you. Send for literature. 
Spanish clientele. Mrs. Lewis Middleton, Member 
Asso. Purchasing Agents, 366 5th Ave., N. Y. Wis. 1683 
AUDREY T. McALLISTER offers her experience 
and services to you gratis; shopping for you or 
with you_in the best_New York shops. 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Telephone, Murray Hill 8179 


Social Etiquette 
CHARM, POISE & PERSONALITY developed. Self- 


consciousness overcome. Correct social procedure & 
conversation taught personally & by mail. Mlle. a, 
Park Central Hotel, 56th & 7th Ave., N. Y. Cir. 


Stamps 


COLLECTIONS. Most suitable ety for young 
or old. 2000 all different $3.0 3000 for 

$8.00. Large illustrated price “~y ‘tree. Pines 
Square Stamp Co., 1480 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 
HERMAN TOASPERN, International Philatelic Ex- 
pert. Buys Rare Postage Stamps, Accumulations & 
Collections. Everything for stamp collectors. Collectors 
Club Bldg., 51 West 48th Street, New York City 


Stationery & Engraving 


200 SINGLE SHEETS or 100 DOUBLE and 100 
CaN GtOHEs, printed address or monogram,Hammermill 
bond 614 x 7—$1.60. Write for circular. Address, 


Shop Studios, Orange, New Jersey 


Travel 
FRENCH TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. Tours every- 
where. Steamship reservations for all lines. Write 
for illustrated booklet A. 46 West 46th Street, New 
York—22 Place de la Madeleine, Paris, France 


Unusual Gifts 


MODERNISTIC ART OBJECTS of great variety. 


The Piper 


Write for catalog, on store stationery, if you 
are a dealer. Kena _ Rosenthal, 520 Madison 
Avenue (near S3rd Street), New York City 


STUDIO ART SHOP—GREENWICH VILLAGE 
149 West 4th Street, New York City. Unusual gifts 
by individual craftsmen. Hand-wrought jewelry 
of distinction, Lamp shades from our own studios 
$8.00 invested in VOGUE WILL SAVE you hun- 
dreds of dollars. Special subscription rate offered 
you. Two years of this fashion authority for $8.00. 
Department A. Vogue, Greenwich, Connecticut 


TRUMP BRIDGE TABLE COVER makes excellent 
gift or prize. Standard size. Elastics under corners 
keep cover smooth. Rayon material with border & 
AAC woven in. $2. each ppd. Order colors by No. 1. 

Sand with peach border; 2, Silver-gray with red; 3. 
Black with red; 4, Hydrangea blue with gold; 5. 
Tass green with gold; 6. Orchid with old gold; 

Old rose with wine; 8. Piping Rock gray & red; 
5 Canton blue & gold; 10. Watermelon & black; 11. 
Lido sand & navy; 12. Golden poppy & 4 
13. Silver-gray & blue; 14. Cinnamon pink & blue. 
Yomanco Prod. Co., Dept. S., 115 Worth St., N. ae. | 


LES FLEURS de France Cristallizees Fresh 
Violets and Rose Petals candied. Imported from France. 
Attractive boxes $4 and $6, Send money order to 
D. G. Cromwell, 246 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. Agents wanted 








Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette free. 3 S. 11 St., Richmond, Va. 


South East Corner 44th | 





| 














A dash of Lilac—skin safety! 


Prevent those 
shaving 
infections! 


Embarrassing—those small skin 
eruptions! They seem to show a 
lack in scrupulous cleanliness. 

Yet soap and water can’t pre- 
vent them. Only antiseptic care 
will ensure clean, clear-looking 
skin all the time. 

That makes Pinaud’s Lilac an 
essential after every shave. 

For Lilac is a real antiseptic, 
yet it is soothing and bland. It 
prevents skin eruptions, is heal- 
ing to a tender face. The same 
wonderful ingredients, newly proc- 
essed, make Lilac blander now 
than ever before! 

Buy a bottle tonight at any 
drug or department store. The 
genuine Lilac has the signature of 
Ed. Pinaud in red on the bottle. 
Pinaud, Paris, New York. 





PINAUD’S 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 


Copr., 1928, Pinaud, Inc. 
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HATS 


ALWAYS ASSURE YOU CORRECT STYLE 





The famous toboggan slide at Chateau Frontenac 





THROUGH THE ENTIRE CYCLE OF THE YEAR THERE 
IS A BERG HAT TO PUT THE CROWNING TOUCH 
ON EACH SEASON, ON: EACH OCCASION, AND ON 
EACH MAN WHO REALIZES THAT THE MOST CON- 
SPICUOUS ITEM OF HIS WARDROBE MUST BE THE 
MOST CAREFULLY CHOSEN ... THE WARRINGTON, 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE NEW SPORTS GREY, $7. 


F BERG & COMPANY e 335 FIFTH AVENUE «© NEW YORK CITY 





IR 

The same liveliness—the same 
flexibility the same light- 
ning response throughout the 
entire speed: range. Getl-away 


like an arrow from a bow! 





Its) performance like this 
that has lifted Buick to the 
The Jo ot being first crest of public favor. Ts per- 
J is tai | 3 i | 
G formance like this that is 
on the el-away winning the most seasoned 

You’ve watched a thorough- — motorists to Buick. 
bred at the starting post... qf you admire brilliant speed 


r 6 ’ ‘ 2 } ) ae vita y e eye ° 
now watch a Buick awaiting and matchless virility ina mo- 


the traffic change— torcar, then Buick is for you! 
The light! Gas! A sprint as 
fleet and smooth as a**favor- 
ite’s”? leap from the barrier— 


and Buick’s off in the lead! 
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Body by Fisher 
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Bean: BETTER: AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WELL BULLD THEM 





Buy motor oil by name 
—TEXACO 
Watch the color 
—GOLDEN 





The crude oil in the tube on 
the extreme left is dark in 
color. Texaco refining re 
moves a// the dark residues 
(as in the middle tube), 
leaving the clear, golden 
Texaco MororQOil inthe last 











Fine Cars Deserve Fine Oil 


People who know their way about in 
the world, and whose lives prove it, 
have very simple solutions for motor- 
ing problems. They instinctively trust 
the leadership built by quality. 

The clean, clear, golden Texaco is 
as natural a motor oil for them as the 
good lines of the cars they drive or 
the clothes they wear. By itself they 


might not give more than a passing 





thought to the color, but with a world- 
known name shining through it—they 
are content. To them technical perfec- 
tion of Texaco Lubrication is implied. 

On the Road or on the Avenue, 
they naturally roll up to the Texaco 
Red Star and Green T for lubrication 
service. THE TEXAS COMPANY, 
y\ 17 Battery Place, New York City. 


Texaco Petroleum Products. 


CLEAN, CLEAR, GOLDEN 


TEXACO 


MOTOR OIL 
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the abbott 
PORTOCASIN 
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We nominate for the Hall of Fame~ 


THESE GOLF SHOES; Becauss they have contributed to golf an authentic type of foot- 
gear; Because they combine smartness and good looks with superlative comfort; 





Because they add appreciably to the pleasure of the game; and finally Because they were 
worn by three out of four of the semi-finalists at the 1927 Amateur at Minnikahda. 





Six out of the ten ranking American amateurs wear Sportoc- 


at asins regularly in tournament play. If you want to know 
Set the reason why, write for your complimentary copy of 
* First Hole Feet on the 18th Green” 


THE i } 
VON - 
ta |) 

Gao, f...: 
) Mort Shoe Speci 


} t 
4 RMOUTH: MA 


R\G 


~ ‘ 4 For the Lake Placid Week End 
Makers of specially designed shoes for golf, tennis, The Abbott Jodhski, the authoritative ski 
squash, skiing, hunting, fishing, fencing, yachting, boot which Switzerland buys from America, 
as well as smart sport shoes for club house wear. 





After the Round 
The Abbott Club House oxford, a smart 
dress shoe much favored for sport wear. 
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$2° Invested in Vogue will save you $200 
‘a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen gown 


Thegownyou buyandseldom wearisthe really 
expensive gown. Gloves, shoes, hats, that miss 
being exactly what you want, are the ones that 
cost more than you can afford. 


Why take chances again this year when—by 
simply sending in the coupon below with 
$2—-you can insure the correctness of your 
entire wardrobe for the remainder of the 
Winter, the Spring and the coming Summer? 


These are the 10 numbers of Vogue 


that you receive for $2 


Southern Fashions Jan. 15 Paris Fashions Apr. 15 


The wardrobe of the southern season; 


clothes delightful for the north. A digest of the Spring and Summer 


mode, based on close observation of 
what women of chic are wearing abroad, 
as well as what has been shown by the 
great couturiers. 


Spring Fabrics and 

Original Vogue Designs Feb. 1 
The foundations for your Spring ward- 
robe—fabrics, working plans, Cinder- 
ella’s own number, where brains (and 
Vogue) outwit mere millions. 





New York Fashions May 1 


The mode of the moment and the trend 


Forecast of Spring Fashions Feb. 15 
The earliest whispers from Paris, and 
Vogue’s own estimate of tendencies for 
Spring and Summer. 
Spring Millinery Mar. 1 
Chic begins at the top. Start the sea- 
son with the right hat and success is 
assured. Vogue shows you how. 


Spring Shopping Mar. 15 
Hundreds of models from the great 
New York shops pass in review—from 


of the times in New York society . . . 
what American women have brought 
back from Paris . . . what Fifth 
Avenue houses find most successful. 


Smart Fashions at 


Moderate Cost May 15 


Wardrobe planning . . . how to wear 
clothes with the best effect... 
clever contriving . . . the chief ally 
of the woman who knows how to make 
brains into chic on very little money. 




















which a score or so are selected—those 
which give most .chic at least cost. 


Summer Fashions June 1 


Early Paris Openings Apr.1 


The first and most significant things 
from the Spring openings. Cable and 
radio news of lines, fabrics, colours. 


Chiffons and sports clothes. . .Summer 
travelling things. . . how to_ look 
cool and feel cool... news of the 
smart resorts ... Summer entertaining. 


Chic is a matter of information, not of income. Wrong 
things are often costlier than right. What you leave off is 
even more important than what you put on. Guided by 
Vogue, you may look smart on a $100 expenditure, while 
uninformed women look frumpish in $10,000 worth of 
mink and pearls. 


This offer open only to 
new subscribers 


Consider, then, that for $2, a tiny fraction of your loss 
on one ill-chosen hat or gown, you may have 10 issues of 
Vogue, guiding you in your expenditure of hundreds of 
dollars for your entire Winter and Spring wardrobe. 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail the Coupon NOW! 


Vogue, Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York City 


oO Enclosed find $2.00, for which send me TEN issues of Vogue beginning with 
the next issue possible. 


Bought singly at 35 cents a copy, these 10 
D Enclosed find $6, for which send one year’s subscription (24 issues) of Vogue. issues would cost vou $3.50. You can get 
these issues for $2.00—a saving of $1.50. 


Sign and mail the coupon today. 
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There are such a few, simple rules in 
choosing a cravat, yet they are rules that 


a well-groomed man is always careful to 


follow. 





For instance, the obvious principle of 


contrast—warm colored ties with cold CHENEY 
colored suits and vice versa. Then, too, CRAVATS 


the selection ofa design that will not clash 
with the shirt, socks or handkerchief. 

When you ask your haberdasher to 
show you some ties, be specific. Tell him 
you want one to go with a blue suit, a gray 
suit, a brown suit, or a golf suit or to 
harmonize with the color of the shirt you 
have in mind. 

For it is this harmony or contrast with 


the rest of your dress that counts. And the 


i NR EE TT ee 


selection of the tie can make or mar the 
whole effect. 


P cximrany BROTHERS 


181 Madison Ave., at 34th St., New York 


CHENEY 
CRAVATS 
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VESTINGS 











rFACINGUS 


Olt 


The Season’s Smartest 
Tuxedo Waistcoats 


are 


Black and White 


HE sombre black of the smartest 

dinner waistcoats is now relieved 
by a tracing of white in the design. 
Just a touch, but it makes all the 
difference between a garment of un- 
mistakable quality and one whose 
genuineness has been widely subjected 
to cheap imitation. 


Waistcoats of Catoir silks and fabrics 
featuring the new vogue of black-and- 
white may now be had in a wide range 
of artistic brocaded and figured de- 
signs. In material and weave, these 
correct and exclusive new vestings 
fully justify Catoir’s reputation for 
supreme quality. 


CATOIR SILKE. CO. INC. 
257-265 Fourth Avenue, New York 


“ 








LININGS 
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entlemen. e 
you have found us out-- 


Actually . . . man-to-man enthusiasm has spread the story of the Kodiak 
Shirt like dope on a championship contest . . . stealing something 
of the element of news from this, our first printed message to the public, 









54 —e 
So 
The Kodiak Shirt . . . at Exclusive Stores . . . Nine Dollars 
Or Fill in the Coupon 

Beautiful, lustrous tan or gray fabric . . « know. If the shop has ndg yet caught up with the 
a super-flannel . « «\made only from the vogue, send us the name on the coupon below. 
wool of eight-months-@ld Merino lambs of 
a special strain . . . an\exclusive cloth . . . But, gentlemen, please remember we warned you! 
tailoring that matches id . . . a shirt that _ Kediak Shirts can never be made ly volume. The 


San epee Be ER Te REY supply is necessarily limited. 


~ 
ERE’S A SHIRT you men have been waiting for ita oie = mee. N 
IMVe yenuUuin & \ 


. . - the Kodiak Shirt. It’s equally at home on \ 





a fishing trip, on the polo field, on a tranquil morn- K qd 

ing at the country home. Made of the \rarest wool ( 

known . . . tailored with fine stitching, Cut full. ( 

with several innovations of pattern that \make for ( s Hi i RT } 

fullest comfort. The whole body of the Kodiak Shirt vo 
enn niet 


is cut of one seamless piece (an exclusive 
Kodiak process). The buttons, even, are 
f MAIL THIS COUPON 
BLACK MANUFACTURING CO., Seattle, U. S. A. 2 


hand-cut. 
I know all! You are making an exclusive sport shirt, 


and I want it. Send___________shirts._ Here’s_ my 
check at nine dollars for each Kodiak Shirt. Colors 
wanted ( ) tan, ( ) gray, ¢( ) tan plaid, ( ) 
gray plaid. 










A dress shirt, women call it. Men insist 
stoutly, and rightly, that it’s a comfort 








shirt, the best ever made for field and sport. My Weight_________ My white collar size 
In four colors; gray, sasahy gray plaid, tan (( oil y 
plaid, at the most sophisticated shop you My Dealer. 








ew in its every 


.. Strikingly NEW ! 





HIs is the most 
momentous period in Pierce- 
\rrow’s twenty-six years. It 
marks the arrival of the Pierce- 
({rrow 81—a new motor ear 
which strikingly transcends all 
predecessors— which in beauty 
and performance incorporates 
significantly more than even 
Pierce-Arrow ever before 


offered. 


Its charm and symmetry — its 
distinctively Continental at- 
mosphere—its spirited lines 
and poise—render it irresist- 
ible to the eye. 

Rich in interior appoint- 
ments, as one naturally expects 
of a Pierce-Arrow. it will entice 
the most fastidious ... Revolu- 
tionary in its responsiveness. 


it will instantly captivate 






the most critical driver... Dis- 
tinetively Pierce- Arrow, it’ is 
an unmistakable social asset. 
For Pieree- Arrow is and always 
has been the car of fine cars. 
The Pierce- Arrow SL is gen- 
erously roomy and luxuriously 
comfortable. [t is in no sense a 
small ear. The Prerce-ARRow 
Moror Car Company. 
Surigto, A. TF 
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ARIZONA 


Johnson 


Seven Dash Ranch, Arizona sunshine, good horses, 
ecowhoy guides, mountain trails, combined with mod- 
ern conforts, make ideal winter vacation. Booklet. 


Oracle 


Triangle L Ranch, Spend the winter in Arizona 
P Sce the old west in the heart of the 
ich country, ALL modern conveniences. 


CALIFORNIA 
Del Mar 











Hotel Del Mar. Rendezvous for Southern Cali- 
for » sport lovers. Golf. Horseback Riding. 
Bathing. Hunting. Rooms or cottages. 


Hollywood 


Hollywood Plaza Hotel. Los Anxcles’ newest hotel. 
Rerined comfort in the heart ot America’s play- 
ground. Unexcelled service. Reasonable rates. Booklet. 


La Jella 


Casa de Manana. A distinctive hotel for dis- 
eriminating people, Four hours from Los Angeles 
on San Diego Highway. 

Pasadena 
Huntington Hotel and Bungalows, Open all the 


year, One of America’s finest 

looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 
Maryland Hotel. Bungalows and apartments. Central 
location with quiet and charm of the country. All 

conveniences of first class modern hotel. Open all year. 

_ Vista det Arroyo Hotel and Bungalows. Located 
the beautiful westerly residential section of 

sadena, Open all the year. 


resort hotels, over- 








Santa Barbara 
El Encanto Hotel. Most delightful hotel in Cali- 
fornia, Overlooking ocean and mountains. Excellent 
cuisine. Rates on application. A. KX. Bennett, Manager. 
El Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. ‘‘Most unique 
hotel in America’’. Exclusive, offering quiet home 
atmosphere and privileges. Golf and country clubs, 
Miramar Hotel and Bungalows, Situated on Pa- 
cifie Ocean, Garden spot of California. Golf, Tennis. 
Riding, Country Clubs, Exclusive residential section. 
Samarkand Hotel. The newest and most beautiful 
hotel, The latest thought in art nouveau of hotel and 
garden construction. A creation by masterful artists, 


CONNECTICUT 
Greenwich 
The Maples. Where solid comfort and good food 


eatured. For permanent and transient guests. 
‘ALL sports. Open all year. Booklet. 





New London 
Light House Inn, Tong Island Sound shore. Luxurt- 
ous estate, Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and bath- 
ing. Garage. Splendid roads. Historic region. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 

Grace Dodge Hotel. A hotel distinctive for its 
charm and high standards of service. Located three 
blocks from the Capitol, Open to men and women. 

Hotel Powhatan. A refined hotel. Single 
with bath $3.50 to $5.00; double $6.00) to 
Free booklet and auto map on request. 

The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, midway 
between the White House and Dupont. Circle. Most 
magnificent hostelry in the Nation's Capital, 

Wardman Park Hotel. Away from noise and con- 
gestion, convenient to down-town, Single rooms with 
bath $5.00; double rooms, bath $8.00, 


FLORIDA 
Coral Gables, Miami 


Hotel Casa Loma. Adjoining thenew Miam! Biltmore 
Hotel, Country Club, and Golf Courses. Casa Loma 
suests exiended Golf Course privileges. Booklet. 


Daytona 
The Osceola-Gramatan and Cottages. The perfect 
Winter home for persons of culture and refinement, 
adjoining the Daytona golf links. Excellent cuisine. 
Fort Myers 
afletel Royal Palm. Opens Jan. 5. Garden spot of 
West Coast’. ‘Two 18-hole golf courses. Private 
Wining pool. Symphony Orchestra. J.L. Nelson, Mgr. 


Miami Beach 


rooms 
$8.00, 





phe Flamingo. Florida’s Best Known Hotel. 
each for its service, cuisine and unsurpassed 
location. European plan. Opens January 4th, 


Hotel Pancoast. Direct in front. Social 
lezvous of America’s Riviera. Ocean bathing, 
+A. Pancoast, Prop., L, B. Sprague, Mgr. 
The Nautilus. Ideally located, beautifully ap- 
pointed. Attractive non-housekeeping furnished bun- 
salows, A Carl G. Fisher Hotel. Opens January 7th. 


Orlando 


ree Wyoming. Offers the appointments of a modern 
at hotel and in addition the comfort and hos- 
pltal.ty of one’s own hone, 


ren- 
golf, 





FLORIDA (Cont.) 
Palin Beach 

On Lake Worth, near Beach Club, The 
Florida resort. Spanish atmosphere. 
modern, Fireproof, 

Whitehall. Opens in December. <A residential 
fireproof hotel which appeals to people accustomed 
to smart social environment. European plan, 


St. Petersburg 


Hotel Soreno. On Tampa Bay. Modern. Fireproof. 
Each room with bath. Four golf courses, Exceptional 
music. Cuisine and service of the highest order, 

Vinoy Park Hotel. A magnificent hotel on Tampa 
Say. Luxurious surroundings. Unexcelled service. 
New; fireproof. Clement E. Kennedy, Managing Dir. 


GEORGIA 
Augusta 
Forrest Hills-Ricker Hotel. A 


hotel in the Augusta-Aiken region. 
IS-hole golf course. Tennis, polo, swimming, 


INDIANA 


Indiana polis 

Claypool Hotel. At the crossroads of the Nation. 
Every comfort end retinement for traveler and tourist. 
Wonderful cuisine. Conveniently located. Fireproof, 
MAINE 

Portland 
A delightful tourist hotel where 
enroute, and enjoy excellent 
European Plan. 


The Alba. 
fashionable 
Thoroughly 


distinguished new 
Donald Ross 
boating. 


Lafayette Hotel. 
friends meet friends 
service at fair rates. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 


Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston’s smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort) amidst | luxurious 
and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 


The Lenox and The Brunswick. Two famous Boston 
hotels offering the hospitality afforded only by 
faultless service. 


Hotel Puritan. On heautiful Commonwealth Ave- 
nue. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious private 


home with hotel service cf the highest type. 
Northampton 
The Hotel Northampton. “‘“\ Wiggins Hotel 


125 rooms. European plan. Rate $2.50 


New. Fireproof. 
and upward, On three principal highways. Garage. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 


The Curtis Hotel. ary accessible to Minnesota’s 
beautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for p sto art folder. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hanover 
The Hanover tInn. At Dartmouth College. 100 
rooms, 60 baths, elevator. New fireproot addition. 
Excels in all outdoor sports. 








{ 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 


One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 
most furtunately situated near all attractions. 


NEW MEXICO 
Santa Fe 


Hacienda de Los Cerros. An all-year resort, two 
miles from Santa Fe. Horseback riding, aoe 
pack and camping trips. Motoring and gol 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo 


Hotel Lenox. The favorite of Buffalo society. 
ern, friendly, quiet, convenient. Excellent food. 
minutes tonew Peace Bridge. Write C. A. Miner, 

New York City 
Bretton Hall. Broadway at 86th St. A home for 
visitors who seek refinement in place of the formal 
air of commercial hotels. 

Hotel Carteret. 208 W. 23rd St. New. 5 minutes 
from theatre district but quiet. levery room with bath 
and shower; single from $3.00; double from $5.00. 

Hotel Chatham. Enjoys the patronage of the most 
exclusive people who prefer to have their surround- 
tngs in quiet taste. Vanderbilt Avenue and 48th St 

Hotel La Salle. Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

Hotel St. James. West Forty-Fifth Street just off 
Sroadway, A hotel of quiet dignity, much favored 
by women travelling without escort, 

The Mayflower. Central Park at 61st St., reached 
by Columbus Circle’s multi-transportation lines. 
Characterized by dignified service; excellent cuisine. 

The Plaza. A foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New York. The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 


_The Savoy Plaza. Overlooking Central Park in 
New York's most fashionable quarter. 
satisfy the most exacting taste. Plaza Management. 

Schuyler Hotel. 57 W. 45th St. Heart of theatre 
and shopping district. Single rooms $3 to$4. Suites $6 
to $12. Special rates for monthly and yearly rentals. 
Town House Hotel. Central Park West at 67th St. 
Situated in a quiet residential section, readily ac- 
cessible to the theatres and shops. 


Mod- 
‘Three 
Pres. 


Syracuse 
Hotel Syracuse. Maxnificent and new, Radiates a 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath, 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Pinchurst 
Carolina Hetel. Now open. The center of good 


times. All outdoor sports. Four D. J. Ross courses. 
Unsurpassed cuisine, music, dancing, ete. 


Berkshire Hotel. Opens January 28rd. 
resort home in delightful surroundings, 
famous facilities fur outdoor 








Pinehurst’s 


11th. 
All outdoor sports 
Comfort and tempting menus. 


New Holly tnn. Opens January 
beautiful setting of holly trees. 
in perfection, 











and~so AWAY! 


Winter has come . . . season of paradoxical whims... 
for with the advent of the new year, many will set off to 
enjoy winter at its best in the snow-swept reaches of 
northern resort and fastness of the rocky peak. And 
then, still other countless travelers will seek the sunny 
strand or southern beach, and emerald hued golf course. 
Whatever your particular bent is for winter travel and 
vacation, look through the travel pages of this issue. The 
very best of accommodations are yours . . . speeding 
express trains de luxe, mighty ships with every possible 
item of comfort and pleasure i 
serve your every need. But . . . write now, ask these 
various travel advertisers for complete information... 
then, make your definite plans and go! 


When you write the advertiser for more detailed infor- 
mation, the mention that you saw the advertisement in 
Vanity Fair will distinguish your inquiry. 


hotels equipped to 








A charming, 
sports at its disposal, | 
Occupies | 


| 
| 





Equipped to | 








OHIO 
Cincinnati 
Hotel Gibson. On Fountain Square. 1,000 roomswith 
hath. Beautiful Florentine Room, Roof Garden, Ball 
Room. Unexcelled cuisine. Wire reservations collect. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Bethlehem 


Hotel Bethlehem. \ new hotel, 
quiet in location, Luxuriously appointed, 
nished. Excellent cuisine. 


convenient and 
Well fur- 


Philadelphia 


Adetphia Hotel. Nearest everything. Roof Garden. 
Caters to families. Children half price in all 
restaurants, Every room with bath $4 to $5 a person, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston 
Villa Margherita. The exclusive 
Overlooking harbor and Battery Park 
houn Mansion under same management. 


tourist hotel. 
Annex Cal- 


WEST VIRGINIA 
White Sulphur Springs 


The Greenbrier. A magnificent hotel of fireproof 
construction, offering every modern comfort and con- 
venience. Open the year around, European plan. 


BAHAMA ISLANDS 


Nassau 


Hotel Fort Mentagu. Open all year. In the heau- 
tiful Bahamas. Isles of perpetual June. VPalatial, 
fireproof, overlooking Emerald Seas, Atloutdoor sports. 


BERMUDA 
Paget, West 


Hotel Inverurie. An ideal winter home for those 
desiring an atmosphere of refinement without for- 
mality. Two golf courses nearby. 


Hawniilton 

Zermuda’s favorite family hotel. 
well-equipt. Convenient to all 
Booklet. 


Hotel Imperial. 
Retined, comfortable, 
attractions. Moderate rates. 


Hotel Langton. 
nomelike atmosphere. 
recreations. Fresh water 


Hotel. Directly on the 
and restricted clientele. All 
Symphony Orchestra. Dancing. 


Superb location; conservative, 
Convenient for sports and 
throughout. P, E. Wells, Mgr, 


Harbor. Es- 
recreational 
Concerts. 


Princess 
tablished 
features. 

CANADA 
Quebec, Quebec 
The Chateau Frontenac. modern resort hotel offer- 
ing every facility for enjoyment of a delightful vaca- 
tion amidst beautiful surroundings. Booklet on request. 
EGYPT 
Helio polis 


The Heliopolis Palace Hotel. Opened eee 


15th. The world’s most luxurious resort hotel. 
hole golf course. Tennis, cricket, racing, polo. 
ITALY 
Naples 
Excelsior Hotel. De Luxe. On the bay in the 


exclusive Santa Lucia residential district, A model 


of comfort and sumptuous furnishing. 


Rome 

Excelsior Hotel. De Luxe. The leading in Rome. 
Delightfully located in the Ludovisi quarter, close 
to Pincio and Villa Borghese. 
Grand Hotel et de Rome. 


cratic home in_ the exclusive 
Modern and comfortable. 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 
Central location, Caters especially 


Rooms with private bath $3 to $15. 
and monthly rates. 


De Luxe. An aristo- 
centre of Rome. 


Hotel Regis. 
to Americans. 
Special weekly 





SICILY 


Palermo 


Grand Hotel et des Palmes. De luxe. Most 
modern and comfortable, catering to the smartest of 
international society. 


Taormina 
San Domenico Palace. Every modern comfort in 


the rumantic frame of an ancient monastery. Beau- 
tiful gardens overlooking sea and Etna, 
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ag, HIAVANA 


“The loveliest land that human eyes 
have ever seen” 


'? ENTRANCING trip of fascinating 

interest to a gay and scintillating 
foreign capital. All the bubbling zest 
of Latin life and laughter in a match- 


less Southern climate. 


CRUISES 10 TO 17 DAYS 


Including $ l 60 
all expenses 
afloat and ashore up 
Express Sailings Tuesdays and Saturdays 


Regular Fare: One Way $85 up. Round Trip $160 up 
MIAMI via HAVANA $100. 


WARD LINE 


Foot of WallStreet. Tel. John 4600. New York 
Or any Authorized Tourist Agency 
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POLO ~ ARCHERY ~ SHOOTING 


& 








SINNGAL 


iuenahiine to Raadhanet Pleasures 





Step from blustery winter to spring. Leave New 
York at 5:15 P. M. Arrive at Pinehurst, N. C. for 








breakfast the next morning. Enjoy good-fellowship 





at golf and all outdoor sports in this balmy, health- 





ROSS GOLF COURSES 


ful land of long-leafed pines. .. . For regal comfort at 





ONIGIY 


the Carolina (every room with bath) ,the New Holly 





Inn (opens Jan. 11), the Berkshire Hotel (opens 
Jan. 23), write General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. The 


Pine Needles Inn, the South’s latest word in hotel 


~ 











luxury, opens late in January. Send for booklet. 
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FOUR DONALD J. 
ONIOVY 


NORTH CAROLINA 














AMERICA’S SPORT CENTER 
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Summer of 1928 


Visit 


5 


Countries 


—All 


Expenses 


HE heart of Hol- 
lywood’s gaiety 
and life, the rendez- 
vous of her celebri- 
ties of the screen 
and stage... Movie- 
land’s newest and 
finest hotel. Moder- 
ate rates. 


— 


ROOSEVELT 


YWwOOD aU’ 


vat HOT E L sts, 
HOLLYWOOD,CALIFORNIA \ 
JA.HADLEY*MANAGER 











SEVEN DASH RANCH 


A splendid winter resort for 
those seeking outdoor life. All the 
thrills and pleasures of the West- 
ern cattle country, combined with 
the comforts and conveniences of 
modern life. 

Fine winter climate; beautiful 
mountain trails and range riding. 
First class saddle horses. 

For booklet, write to 

Tue Seven DasH RANCH 

Jounson, Cocuise County 


ARIZONA 


Southern California’s 








Favorite Winter 





See England, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, France—or 
Italy, France, Switzerland— 
with a personally-conducted 
COLLEGIATE TOUR. 
Weekly sailings during May, 
June, July, August, 1928. 
Congenial parties. Experi- 
enced guides. College orches- 
trason shipboard. $385 pays 
all traveling and sight-seeing 
expenses on sea and land— 
including round trip, Tourist 
Third Cabin ocean passage 
on famous Canadian Pacific 
ships, extensive sight-seeing 
programs, good hotel accom- 
modations, all tips abroad. 
Itineraries now ready for 
1928, vgiving “the most travel 
value forthe money.” Write 
for free illustrated booklet. 


ART CRAFTS 
GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 


Dept. 51, 510 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


COLLEGIATE TOURS 


via Canadian Pacific 








Vogue's Book of Etiquette 
represents the letter and spirit of good manners as ap- 
proved by people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid 
$4.00. Vogue, 1929 Graybar Building, New York 








NEW YORK 
ANDBOSTON 
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THE PLAZA 
Faco Steamy Present 
Jonn 0 Owen Mannces 
New York 
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Playground 


Famed for it’s warm climate 


World-wide travelers acclaim Del 
Mar the most picturesque beauty 


spot in all the land. It is reminis- 
cent of Spain, it suggests Hawaii— 
a bit of England and the French 
Riviera, too. Here is Southern Cali- 
fornia’s most equable climate—gor- 
geous sunshine, genial warmth. 
Your windows are open-windowed to 
the sun and cea. You can golf on ull- 
grass course; follow alluring bridle trails 
along the blue Pacific or up through 
wooded canyons to commanding heights; 
bathe on California’s finest beach. Fish 
from private quarter-mile pier; play tennis; 
fish, hike; brilliant social gayety. 
Unexcelled table fare. Rooms or cot- 
tages. American plan. Moderate rates. 
3'%4 hours south of Los Angeles. 1 hour 
north of San Diego. Write or wire Man- 
ager for reservations or illustrated folder. 


Desk 16. 
HOTEL 


Del Mar 


Del Mar, Southern California 
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ERE, to the ocean side of Florida, comes Society 

for its winter holiday. Tempered by the magic 
of the Gulf Stream, fragrant with semi-tropic foli- 
age, with waterways and beaches that are unsur- 
passed throughout the world, the East Coast of 
Florida is unbounded in its natural fascination. 


There’s golf — on many courses, each alluringly 
unique: tennis, with perfect weather: polo, riding, 
and bridle paths of unexpected charm. There are 
sheltered bays and open seas for yachts; famous 
fishing waters; and bathing beaches hard and wide 
and white, where the warm seas come rolling in. 


Here on the East Coast are the great hotels, built 
for those who know and seek the best. The new 
Breakers,brilliant and superb, divides honors withthe 
gigantic Royal Poinciana at Palm Beach. At Ormond- 
on-the-Halifax the Hotel Ormond has a charm that’s 
all its own. The Royal Palm is the social back- 
ground of Miami; facing out to Cuba is the Casa 
Marina at Key West; and in St. Augustine, town of 
Spanish romance, the Ponce de Leon, the Alcazar 
and the Cordova preserve its best traditions. 





For information, reservations at 
the Florida East Coast Hotels, pull- 
man and railroad tickets, apply 


FLORIDA EAST 





THE MAGIC OF 
THE GULF STREAM 








COAST Raiioay 
and Hotel Compa 


[ FLAGLER SYSTEM } 


General Offices—St. Augustine, Fla, 
and 2 West 45th St., New York City 








Ss 


Dollar Steamship 

















Round the World 


to lands of rare charm beyond the sea 


Go Now! 


Enrich your outlook! Make the most of life! Round-the- 
World Liners set forth for shores remote, lands afar, inter- 
esting cities, glimpses ofstrangecivilizations. Hawaii, Japan, 
China, Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, France. 
s 1 2 5 0 willcarry youaround the world, transportation, 
berth and meals aboard the ship included. All 
staterooms are outside rooms. First class only. Tasteful cui- 
sine, airy social quarters, broad decks, comfort and luxury 
everywhere. 
You can stopover at any port for two weeks or longer. 
Then continue on another of these palatial Liners. Spend 
from 3 months to two years on the trip. 
This is the season of seasons to tour the world. Tropics 
are at their best. India is in its brightest climatic mood. 
A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco for the Orient (via Honolulu) and Round 
the World. 
An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Se- 
attle for Japan, China and Manila. 
Fortnightly sailings from Boston and New York for the 
Orient via Havana, Panama and California. Fortnight! 
sailings from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for New Fork 
and Boston. 


Full information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 
Li 


American Mail Line 





25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
1519 RAILROAD AVENUE SOUTH, SEATTLE 
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XW inter 
IAMI—tendezvous of Young 
America—Pleasure’s winter 

capital—haven of rest and recuper- 

ation—world’s greatest winter re- 
sort. What a scene it now presents! 

Youth—on the courses, courts and 

beaches—in the surf—at the races 

—dancing under waving palms—in 

speed craft churning sparkling sap- 

phire waters of Biscayne Bay and the 

Atlantic, into surging foam—this is 

winter in America’s tropics—under 

summer skies! 


Those whose longer useful lives 
have earned a respite from the grind, 
come here for their “second wind” 
—to gain new health—new strength 
—recreation—through the magic of 
warming rays from a tropic sun—of 
salt laden breezes from southern seas 
—the witchery of moderate moon- 
lic nights—for here is America’s 
Riviera—“The Modern Fountain of 
Youth’’. 


Miami's world-famous hotels are planning 
for their greatest season—1200 apartment 
houses, 5,000 furnished cottages and resi- 
dences will care for more than 100,000 vis- 
itors: Rates have been revised, reduced and 
standardized, by the Miami Hotel and 
Apartment House Associations and quo- 
tations are guaranteed by the (ity. 


You may make hotel or apartment 
reservations or receive authentic in- 
formation and literature from any of 
the following official Miami Bureaus: 


New York . Wacporr Astoria HOTEL 
CHICAGO . . 104 SoutH CLARK STREET 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Miami, Florida 


OKO 
CITY COMMISSION of MIAMI 


MIAMI 


1 GM 





Worlds Greatest 
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OIN THIS BAND OF 
PLEASURE PIRATES / 


Optic the jolly pirates cruis- 
ing through the West Indies on 


S.S. RELIANCE 


the luxurious S.S. REL1ance. Store 


up a heap of treasure in the form of 


Sails from New York ona 


sunshine, health and happiness, 


Ports of romance and adventure. 


Verdant islands set in sapphire seas. 
Remnants of old-world civilization 
against a background of tropical 
splendor—radiant, vivid, enchanting. 


Later “Pleasure Pirate” Cruises 


PLEASURE 
PIRATE 
PHGRIMAGE 
January 7 Jan. 25 
27 days 
15 days — $200 up $300 up 


Feb. 25 Mar. 28 
27 days 16 days 
$300 up $200 up 


“Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimages’’ Booklet onrequest 


Hamburg-American Line 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES, Inc., General Agents 


28 Broadway, New York 


177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


131 State St., Boston 
574 Market St., San Francisco 


230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 
Or local steamship and tourist agents 
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CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
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(5 Augusta climate invites participation in 
vigorous outdoor pastimes, such as golf and 
tennis. Few links have the charm and appeal of 
thethree championship 18-hole courses in Augusta 
with their well kept grass greens! For those who 
delight in milder forms of outdoor enjoyment, 
there is ever horseback riding, hunting, fishing 
and motoring over splendid roads. 
Augusta is proud of its resort hotels—the type 
of visitors who come here each winter, unfail- 
ingly, is in itself an indication of how much you 


will enjoy the season in Augusta. 


Let ussend you new 
descriptive booklet. 


Address: 


Augusta, Georgia 


as 


J a 
ML oe 


; BRINGYOUR 
_ GOLF CLUBS, 
OF COURSE, 


to 


GEORGIA 


























— 


EMPLESIS@I0URS 


For 27 years specialists in Escorted T. 
for Pleasure and Cultural — 


LAV Ao salle. 


Wide choice of interesting itineraries: 
Scenic, Artistic, Historic Highspots, Quaint 
Little Byways; Extensive Motoring; Compre. 
hensive Sightseeing; Efficient management, 
capable leaders, personal attention. High 
value for your money in any class selected, 


Europe 


Spring Tours via Mediterranean 
Sailing March, April, May. Good time 
to see the Old World. Fine Tours at 
very moderate prices. 

Summer Tours, by convenient sailings 
at good, medium and low prices. 

Yachting in Mediterranean 
with connecting tours in Europe and 
the Near East. Truly wonderful trips-at 
medium and low prices. 


Send for booklet desired 


TEMPLE SS 10URS 


INCORPORATED 


443-H Park Square Bldg., Boston 
New York Chicago San Francisco 














FRANK’S 
6th Annual Cruise De Luxe 


MEDITERRANEAN 
EGYPT -HOLY LAND 


And practically every port of 
historic and romantic interest 
By Specially Chartered Magnificent 
CUNARD S.S. “SCYTHIA” 
Sailing from New York Jan. 25, 1928 
Limited to 390 guests—half capacity 
Shore excursions at every port in- 
cluded in rate. 

Free Roropesn stopover, returning by S.S. ‘‘Beren- 
es. “3 quitania, Mauretania’’or any Cunard 
teamer. Prompt reservation advisable. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 

(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York 
1529 Locust St., Phila.; 175 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; 33 Devonshire St., Boston 








BEAUTIFUL 


BALMY BAHAMAS 


Isles of Perpetual June 
HOTEL FORT MONTAGU 
NASSAU, N. P. 


Palatial, Fireproof, Overlooking Emerald Seas 
Every Outdoor Sport. Open all year. 











Clark’s Famous Cruises 


Round World (West) 125 days, Jan. 
16; $1,250-$3,000; Mediterranean, 65 
days, Jan. 25; $600-$1,700; Norway, 
52 days, June 30, $600-$1,300, by 
chartered Cunard-Anchor new liners. 
Hotels, guides, drives, fees included. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 








If you plan to build 


House & Garden has 
recently published a 
collection of the love- 
liest houses that ap- 
peared in the last five 
years of the magazine. 


House & Garden’s 


Second Book of Houses 


has 192 pages, 600 il- 
lustrations . . . a wealth 
of material that is all 
practical, all beautiful. 
$4.20, postpaid. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


GREENWICH CONNECTICUT 
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or the popular cabin liner 
“Calawaii”—a splendidly 




















Live in Paris while cruising to the Mediterranean and 








tages of a hotel adjacent to 


mee serviced fleet, sailing the | North Africa... Away from winter and rough seas, sailing business, shopping and 
J ri mont mips South straight across the south Atlantic to sunny Vigo, in Spainew theatre distr icts ... none of 
‘way, Down the shining African coast to Casablanca..to Rabat, in the noisy vexations. 

, by ; Morocco. . white grapes and golden wines, rainbow leathers 540 rooms, each with bath. 
iat and gorgeous rugs ! ~~ Stopat Gibraltar... then Algiers, smoth- Single and en suite. 
N.Y. ered in flowersand singing all the moonlitnightews Naples and Single, from $4; double, from $6 
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blue Capri . . Monaco, the Riviera at the season’s mad- 
dest height. . Marseilles. . “the gateway to the Orient’... 
back home via Naples, Algiers and Cadiz. 


S. S. FRANCE 


From New York, January 7, 1928 


European shore excursions in charge of: Thos. Cook & Son 


Second Cruise, Feb. 8 Third Cruise, Mar. 14 


European shore excursions in charge European_shore excursions in charge 
of: The American Express Co. of: En Route Service, Inc. 


All North Africa shore excursions managed by: 
The North African Motor Tours of the French Line 


The France .. your home, your club .. the best cuisine afloat. Your 
host ..the French Line, better known than any other sponsor at 

















Write for booklet 


Frederick C. Clift, President 
H. S. Ward, Resident Manager 


EL MIRASOL 


AT SANTA BARBARA 





oS 
the ports of call. Choose your sailing ..stop over wherever you 
like and pick up the France on her next trip... shore excursions 
arranged by well-known tourist agencies... or return via Havre on Garden-set, beguiling, exclusive 
Ile de France or Paris . . . or stay with the ship for the cruise. . —yet in the very heart of Santa 
round trip, $550. Barbara. Entertains more world 
famous people than any other 
=.-—- ¥ = hotel its size in the United States 
LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. Write for booklet 
730 So. Broadway, LOS ANGELES ; : 
CUT yg oe een oe Illustrated Brochure and Deck Plans trom any French Line Agent or Frederick C. Clift, Ou 7 
Se rights pestticgnzay recognized Tourist Office or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City C. S. Greenlief, Restdent Manager 
So. Dearbora 217 E. Broadway < 
CHICAGO 1128 SAN DIEGO 
— iets — 
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candies 
for Christmas 


For gifts nothing can be more imbued with 
the spirit of Christmas than the SAMPLER in 
its gold and green and red holiday wrap. Other 
packages in Whitman’s Quality Group, some of & 
which are shown here, will fit every individual 
preference. 











Hard candies, solid chocolate, Messenger Boys 
and other shapes provide sweets for the tree 


“ and the children. iiieec itil 
= rip: congo The great variety and sizes of Whitman’s pack- a favorite assort- 
candy taste, dressed ages make selection of sweets for gifts and for a artistic 4 
up forChristmas. the home gathering an easy and pleasant duty. sient ~ 


For last-minute gifts, these are ideal, and all 
Whitman agents will mail them for you. 


Whitman packages may be had in fancy outer 
containers, baskets, boxes and bags to make the 
gift more elaborate and with a touch of utility. 


See them at the nearby store that is agent 
for Whitman’s. Ask the agent, or write to 
Stephen F, Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, 
for a folder of gift suggestions. 


BONNYBROOK —the 
new assortment of Milk 
Chocolates that has 
ERUITS AND NUTS mademillionsof friends. 


for luxurious tastes, 


PINK OF PERFECTION— 
the name expresses Whit- 
man’s opinion of these 
chocolates in a bright, color- 
ful new package. 


CLOISONNE —a_ gor- 
geous big box of selected 
chocolates. 


©S. F.W.& Son, Inc. 
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The Prince of Preciosity 
The Fable of a Man Who Discovered That His Sophistication Had Not Impaired His Humanity 


RTHUR MARTYN gazed miserably at 
the moon, the city, and the sad, rippling 
water, thinking that in the centuries at 
their disposal the stage hands who had 
wheeled these props into place might have 
done a better job. Or, obversely, that in 
twice the time they could not have found 
a detail which would have been more 
obvious. His head swam in the enervating 
pool of night. There was nothing else for 
it—he must go through with this horror, 
round out to the full this epitome of the 
hanal, this scene which had been repeated 
over and again by the barren imaginations 
of mawkish lovers, since time and repeti- 
tion began. 

He reclined helplessly, this soft June 
night, in an open gondola on the Grand 
Canal, while a full Venetian moon poured 
over him sensuous beams which were like 
the slow drops of water invented by a 
Chinese torturer. He, who had never made 
an obvious gesture in his life! He, who 
| could bear no painting less recherché than 
| a Fernand Leger, no music less sophis- 
ticated than Satie’s, no author less subtle 
than Schnitzler! He, who was made ill for 
days by the merest whisper of senti- 
mentality! 

Beside him, inevitably—oh, quite in- 
evitably, was the perfectly beautiful lady, 
the mistress of his dreams and, insofar as 
he permitted himself to have one, the desire 
of his heart. It was she who had brought 
him to this. 

He had met her in Paris, when he had 
been so bitterly ennuied that he had actu- 
ally contemplated the shuddering brutality 
of suicide. She had seemed as clever, as 
precisely weary, as incapable of making 
an error in taste as he was himself. She 
was incredibly lovely. 

At the Ermitage Russe, where they had 
happened to meet, she had displayed per- 
fect knowledge of the more interesting 
specialties, and just the right touch of dis- 
dain for the waning vogue of the Russian. 
At Longchamps, where he had seen her 
again, the uninitiated might have thought 
her a model for Chantal, but he recognized 
the smartness which no mannequin could 
achieve. 

At Josephine Baker’s cabaret, where he 
capitulated, she had held herself aloof 
without being stupidly coy. Thus he had 
| sworn to love her forever or a day, and 

where she led, he followed. 
| When she suggested Venice, he thought 
not unpleasantly of the lazy sands of the 
Lido, and he followed. Not for them were 
the hectic gaieties of the more energetic 
| 





resorts, the places where surprised mil- 
lionaires took their pleasures in the de- 
termined manner of setting-up exercises. 


Se ee Se 





He had reflected with a sigh of satisfied 
faith that she had chosen the one spot where 
boredom was to be delicately enjoyed. He 
had savoured the prospect of a flirtation set 
into an exquisitely Epicurean pattern, of scenes 
between them so completely prearranged and 
so carefully understood that they would have 
the piquancy of the novel without the em- 
barrassments of the accidental. He had been 
so sure that this was her intent. 

And she had brought him to this! To moon- 
light, a gondola, and the Grand Canal. In a 





MARTIN 


BEAUTIFUL BUT BORED 


When he had met her in Paris, she had 
seemed a perfect female counterpart of 
himself in her perfection of preciosity, 
the finished product of ten generations 
of affectation. She was as clever, as pre- 
cisely weary, as incapable of making an 
error in absolute taste as he was himself 


dozen trips to Venice, he had scarcely even 
seen the Grand Canal. He shrank back at the 
thought that its dirty waters were within the 
reach of his impeccably manicured hand. 
And he shivered again at the soft conta-t of 
the lady who had so betrayed his previously 
unfaltering judgment. Even then, he hoped 
desperately that he would awaken from this 
nightmare to find that he had not been quite 
so depressingly mistaken in her. 

But she gave him no sign, and he set his 
teeth against the ordeal which awaited him. 
(Even setting his teeth was a gesture to which 
he could never have been persuaded by any 
lesser struggle.) 

With an expression which would have 
done credit to a drowning man who chooses 
to relinquish his straw, he tossed away the 
cigarette which had been sustaining him. 
In his moment of supreme tragedy, he 
maintained instinctively the perfection of his 
manner, the integrity of his sophistication. 
His self-discipline had been too rigorous for 
him to do otherwise. He knew what was before 
him, he recognized immediately the one course 
which he could pursue without descending to 
melodrama. 





Still, he had an unerring sense of the 
dramatic. With a magnificent irony, he 
would play this last scene (he knew that 
it would be his last) in the same perfect 
manner which he had so long devoted to 
avoiding just such scenes. 

Controlling his distaste with a supreme 
effort, he put his hand in that of the 
beautiful lady beside him. She squeezed 
it! 

Yes, and beyond a doubt she sighed, 
while her head settled unmistakably to- 
ward his shoulder. He went further, and 
touched her hair with caressing fingers 
whose shudder she seemed to mistake for 
the ecstasy of love. Then his arm grew 
tight around her, and she definitely snug- 
gled close to him. 

He was plunging beyond pain, beyond 
despair. And this, he thought bitterly, rep- 
resents paradise for millions of mortals. 
Lacking this, they seek myriad not-quite- 
perfect lakes, they crowd to Coney Islands 
and Atlantic Cities, watch this same moon 
through thousands of city windows, they 
are even beguiled by a beam of sticky pale 
blue light on a musical comedy stage . . . 
At this point, the traditional tenor, with 
the traditional soft Italian voice, began, 
“O Sole Mio—” 

Slowly, dreamily, she lifted her face to 
his, and their lips met in a long, clinging 
embrace. 

He had thought that with this, he must 
die. And yet, and yet—somehow, his tremor 
of distaste was not a tremor of distaste, at 
all; the worn-out thread of music was 
suddenly a stream of delight in his racing 
blood; her touch was magic to senses 
trained with fine gestures. Arthur Martyn, 
adept at precisely delicate speeches, 
actually stammered. 

And then, from the tepid pool in which 
he had so nearly drowned, he was thrown 
to the surface in a shower of bubbles. For 
she laughed, deliciously, happily, quite un- 
sentimentally. He looked at her with just 
the proper degree of carefully modulated 
amazement. 

“Oh, Arthur, you absolute darling! Don’t 
you see that when the obvious is brought 
to perfection, it becomes the most perfectly 
original gesture of all?” 

He drew a very deep breath. 

“I knew you would hate it until it hap- 
pened,” she went on. “But, really, I had to 
know that you were human, too.” 

“But how,” he said, “could you have such 
a beautiful faith in me?” 

“Not faith at all,” she answered. “I 
knew, because the first time I saw you, you 
were carrying under your arm the latest 
copy of VANITY FAIR.” 

—Cuarwes E. Noyes 
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Jacob Epstein—Storm Centre in Art 


The Most Renowned of British Sculptors Returns to America After an Absence of Twenty-Five Years 


N 1902, a youthful New York sculptor—by parentage a Russian, by birth an 

American—set sail for France. After three years of study in Paris he decided 
to settle himself in London and pursue his art there. When he began his career 
in England he had no influence, no patrons and no means. And yet today, after 
twenty-five years of absence, Jacob Epstein returns to the land of his birth to find 
himself one of the four most distinguished sculptors in the world; the head of a 
new and very definite school of sculpture, and perhaps the most widely discussed 


figure in British art. This change in his fortunes is all the more remarkable when 
it is remembered that, in his entire career, he has always been a storm center in 
art, that he has worked only to please himself, has copied no master, has avoided 
the sentimental and the pretty in sculpture and has not made the slightest bid 
for popular favour or concession to public taste. New York has just witnessed, at 
the Ferargil Galleries, a collection of more than forty of his most notable bronzes. 
This memorable show will later be seen in some of the principal American cities 
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Lady Politicians 


43 


How the Old-Fashioned Illusion That Women Would Redeem Politics Has Been Destroyed 


BOUT a month before the last election 
Ae New York a former clergyman sub- 
mitted a series of sensational charges 
against the woman who had recently been Sec- 
retary of State. The clergyman was the Rev. 
Mr. Laidlaw. The woman was Mrs. Florence 
Knapp. The origin of the trouble between 
them was somewhat obscure, but it had to do 
with the taking of the State Census, a matter 
on which the Rev. Mr. Laidlaw is by way of 
being an authority. Just why the charges were 
published at that moment has never been ex- 
plained, for Mrs. Knapp had been out of 
office over nine months and the census taking 
had been concluded some months before that. 
Civic virtue does not seem to have been the 
sole motive in the affair. The righteousness of 
the Rev. Mr. Laidlaw seems to have been 
sweetened with revenge. 


T any rate, the charges were made and the 
first woman to hold high elective office in 
New York found herself confronted with 
allegations accusing her of malfeasance, non- 
feasance, and every other kind of feasance 
but the right kind. As the official in charge of 
the census she had to make about 7500 
appointments. Six of them she gave to beloved 
members of her own family who in the course 
of their statistical labours earned about $25,- 
ooo of the people’s money. A few jobs she 
devoted generously enough to friendly Demo- 
cratic politicians, among them Mayor Walker’s 
great friend, Hogan, who spent several weeks 
trying to have somebody order him to work, 
and in despair gave up his hopeless quest, and 
continued to draw his pay. But the rest of the 
jobs Mrs. Knapp devoted to the nourishment 
of the Republican machine, making the ap- 
pointments on the advice of the county chair- 
men and the state chairman. It was the six 
beloved relatives who annoyed the Rev. Mr. 
Laidlaw, as well as certain items in the ex- 
pense accounts. These expense accounts were 
not too accurate. 

And thus a month before election time a 
woman and a Republican was charged with be- 
ing an ordinary politician, and the charges 
were placed before the Democratic Governor 


: of New York. The affair at once became inter- 
‘ esting. The Governor, it was plain to all, was 





no member of the Lucy Stone League. He had 
no desire to deal with Mrs. Knapp as he would 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


have dealt with a Republican male under 
similar circumstances. For two or three days 
he made an attempt to pass the thing along 
to the Republican Attorney-General. But that 
male was equally certain that he did not wish 
to prosecute a woman. So at last the Governor 
found a sufficiently hard-hearted Republican 
in Mr. Le Boeuf and appointed him to investi- 
gate Mrs. Knapp’s fondness for her family and 
her inaccuracies in the making of expense 
accounts. 

Mr. Le Boeuf began his investigation and 
very soon turned up enough material for a 
red hot political campaign. But nobody wanted 
the material. The worse it looked for Mrs. 
Knapp the more uncomfortable the Democrats 
felt. They were determined not to go after 
the lady short of absolute proof of murder and 
high treason. Their motives were mixed. They 
felt for one thing that Mrs. Knapp had been 
caught doing what many another has done, 
is doing, and will do. For another they were 
afraid that the women of the State might rise 
in mass and smite them if they showed any 
harshness to Mrs. Knapp. And for another 
they felt sorry that a woman should so early 
in the game have turned out to be so much like 
a man. They remembered how women were 
going to purify American public life. 


| this queer atmosphere the investigation pro- 
ceeded to the point where it was Mrs. Knapp’s 
plain duty to take the stand, be sworn, and 
cross-examined. But Mrs. Knapp felt that she 
could not do herself justice under such trying 
conditions and so on the advice of a very 
shrewd lawyer she decided that she would 
prefer to be investigated by the generous gen- 
tlemen of the press rather than by a minion of 
the law. I attended this private trial which she 
arranged. It was a delightful affair, for it was 
conducted by Mrs. Knapp’s lawyer. The rules 
of etiquette took the place of the rules of 
evidence, and the correspondents, much to 
their own disgust, behaved like gentlemen. 
Mr. Warn of The Times, Mr. O’Connor of the 
Herald-Tribune, and Mr. Hopkins of The 
World asked Mrs. Knapp questions. They 
were good questions, for these correspondents 
are among the ablest in the craft and they 
had mastered the case. But when Mrs. Knapp 
did not choose to answer, or when her lawyer 
chose to make a speech, the correspondents 


remembered that they had no authority to try 
Mrs. Knapp, and that if the lady chose to 
make a monkey of the press there was nothing 
they could do about it. 

And so by a combination of circumstances 
Mrs. Knapp was treated very tenderly. 
Everybody knew she was making the most of 
her privileges as a woman, and everybody con- 
sented to have her play the game. Everybody 
knew the performance was a farce, and every- 
body played his part in the farce accordingly. 
The public preferred to forget about her. No 
feminist leaders came forward and demanded 
that she be dealt with as a man would have 
been dealt with under the circumstances, and 
no anti-feminist came forward and pointed to 
her as an example of the danger of electing 
women. But nevertheless the affair has, I 
think, made a deep impression on the public 
mind, and my own belief is that it has made a 
very useful impression. 


| has done much to destroy the illusion 
that women have a special mission to redeem 
politics. What with Mrs. Ferguson’s record in 
Texas and Mrs. Knapp’s in New York it is 
now evident that women are, in Alice Duer 
Miller’s famous phrase, people. Mrs. Ferguson 
and Mrs. Knapp have in their way done much 
for women. For they have very effectively dis- 
pelled that fog of self-righteousness which was 
created during the suffrage campaign as a 
propagandist device and has lingered on ever 
since to distort the perspective and prevent the 
education of women in the realities of politics. 

When politicians wish to pander to the 
women’s vote they almost invariably propose 
a law which arouses the enthusiasm of the 
righteous. They select a human failing which 
most persons condemn in principle though 
only a minority may be free of it, and they 
offer to legislate it out of existence. Laws of 
this kind differ from the ordinary criminal 
laws in that they are an attempt to make the 
moral practices of a minority the normal 
standards of the community. The ordinary 
criminal law on the other hand rarely attempts 
more than to make a minority conform to the 
practices of the majority. 

The notion that the righteous minority can 
legislate the majority up to its own stand- 
ards is,I think, a primary illusion of politically 

(Continued on page 104) 
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VANITY FAIR 


America Colonizes France 


A Cosmopolite Considers the Proud Chasm Which Separates Our Settlers and Our Tourists 


double the last,” Mrs. Ferguson-Mont- 
clair said to me. “My first time here, I 
stayed at a hotel for eight days. On my second 
visit I took a furnished flat for three months. 
The following year I bought furniture and 
fitted out an apartment. To-day I own my 
house on the Quai Voltaire and a villa in the 
Midi. And it is about that I should like to con- 
fer with you. I am just dying to purchase a 
little Louis XIII chateau in Normandy. . . 
since my daughter has a villa at Biarritz.” 
Mrs. Montclair, of Boston, came to settle in 
France around 1goo. She was on that May- 
flower of the return-to-Europe. I have known 
her since I was a child, and she is a friend of 
my grandmother’s, whose taste she shares for 
local charities, bridge, and Brussels griffons. 
Like her, Mrs. Montclair orders her cakes 
“a la Dame Blanche.” The furniture of her 
salon is authentic Louis XV—armchairs up- 
holstered with the fables of La Fontaine, and 
all signed, like cheques. Shepherds of Saxony 
porcelain disport themselves under glass. All 
the great names of art are there: this is the 
élite of the Middle Ages, the Who’s Who of the 
Italian renaissance. Not a grain of dust, not a 
single book with its binding broken at the 
corners. The silver is blue from sheer polish- 
ing. The pictures are varnished like mirrors 
or Spanish shoes. The steward has his car- 
riage; and once a week an elderly and 
indigent gentleman is called in to repair the 
Valenciennes lace of the dinner service. Mrs. 
Ferguson-Montclair still looks out now and 
then at the Seine, with its toy tugboats, its 
poplars tossing their last sous to the autumn, 
and the royal perspective of the Louvre in the 
background. She also looks out at the quays, 
where young bare-headed Americans with 
tortoise-shell glasses and baggy trousers of 
discoloured grey flannel are delving among 
the stalls of the second-hand book-shops in 
the vain hope of unearthing a first edition of 
Thackeray or of Stendhal. 


Piss is like a drug: each new dose is 


RS. FERGUSON-MONTCLAIR cultivates 

a very American manner in my grand- 
mother’s salon, but on seeing these young 
Americans she feels quite “old-France.” She 
has become thoroughly Europeanized. She 
reads the Gaulois and the literary supple- 
ments of the Times. She is even a subscriber 
to the Opera. She buys her clothes at Worth, 
and actually has some 1878 Mouton-Roths- 
child in her cellar. She has no patience 
with all those hordes of Broadway tourists 
which the huge liners disgorge at Cherbourg 
and Le Havre. She cannot say enough in rid- 
icule of their accent, their dress, and their 
idea of a good time. She paid five dollars apiece 
for her Louis XV armchairs, and she is grati- 
fied to recall that they could not be had now 
for less than a thousand. It delights her to 
think that these young people no longer find 
rare books on the quays . . . inasmuch as she 


has a 1775 Moliére with engravings by Boucher. 
I do not care much for Mrs. Ferguson-Mont- 
clair. She is a parasite who consumes what 


By PAUL MORAND 


the rest of the world produces and invents, 
while she herself brings to it nothing but 
money. And as everyone knows, though money 
may serve as an incentive to the creation of 
beautiful things, its deleterious effect is much 
more in evidence. Also, I have felt myself 
drawn, in reaction, to the new “post-war” 
Americans. Mrs. Montclair resembles Eng- 
land: the word “post-war” seems to her some- 
thing gross or indecent, because like England 
she has become “pre-war.” The strong, young, 
and healthy are not afraid to be called post- 
war. As my friend Gilbert Miller said to an 
old French dramatist who was reproaching 
him for not producing his plays in America: 
“one must be either avant-guerre or avant- 
garde.” But let us consider this American 
avant-garde. 


O reach the younger generation of American 

residents in Paris I did not have to go far. 
On leaving the home of Mrs. Ferguson-Mont- 
clair I crossed the light and charming bridge 
of the Pont des Arts and arrived at the Ile 
Saint-Louis—an old provincial street, with 
pointed paving blocks. Agatha Salmonsohn of 
New York lives here, in an old Napoleonic 
apartment with grey wainscoting. No furni- 
ture; one might as well be standing beneath 
the tent of the tribe of the Beni-Israel. Noth- 
ing but Innovation trunks, a Steinway, negro 
fabrics with barbaric stripes. The mouldings 
of the ceiling have been replaced by white 
plaster, and the corners are rounded as in 
hospitals. Everything is nickeled, hygienic, 
like the inside of a week-end case. It all runs 
on wheels, shuts, folds, goes into a box, re- 
minding us that life itself is but a voyage. 
The sculptures by Miss Salmonsohn are rare. 
One of them was shown at the Alpine Gallery, 
one at Bernheim, and another in Detroit. She 
makes a bust once every ten years. Located 
midway between Montparnasse and Mont- 
martre—two mounts which, in themselves 
alone, are more celebrated than the seven hills 
of Rome—this apartment is the rendezvous 
of both citadels of art. The rival schools come 
down to her place much as the mountaineers 
descend into the plain to market, drink, and 
carouse—amusements, be it further said, 
which are quite boisterous. Last year when 
Miss Salmonsohn went on a trip to Greece 
with Miss Lizzy de Widt, she left her friends 
of the two banks the use of her Steinway, her 
cook, and her key. Each faction hoped to 
appropriate this ile de la cité (where fourteen 
centuries earlier, the first Parisians had sought 
refuge). And they were especially covetous 
of an old cask of fine Napoleon which had 
come from the sack of the Tuileries in 1848. 
There was a frightful battle, with some casual- 
ties and some marriages. Montparnasse finally 
came off the victor, just as with the picture 
dealers. A certain number of Picassos were 
broken, but it has since been discovered that 
they were false Picassos which members of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts had manufactured 
for a livelihood. It is from Miss Salmonsohn’s 
that our processions set out for the “4 Z’Arts” 


ball. Suddenly Incas and Aztecs appear— 
minus their treasures and their garments— 
dressed in a necklace of champagne tops, 
greeting the concierges, putting out the street- 
lamps, ringing the door-bells, and laughing 
at the moustaches of the police. What don’t 
they organize in the studio of Miss Salmon- 
sohn? Masked balls; bicycle trips on which 
Jean Cocteau distinguished himself; agricul- 
tural competitions where the prize went to the 
largest animal (and Larbaud brought a little 
hippopotamus); regattas in the bath-tub; 
fireworks! Yes, one of us conceived the idea 
of having a display of fireworks indoors; the 
firemen arrived forthwith; they were offered a 
drink, and then a real fire was staged so as 
not to disturb them for nothing. 

Permanent residence in Italy seems less 
common to-day than it was twenty years 
ago. The brilliance now is confined to one 
season, and when the season is over everyone 
disperses. Morose old Englishmen of King 
Edward VII’s time still live the year round 
in the “villinos” at Fiesole or on the Posilipo; 
sentimental Germans own their villas at 
Capri; but the colony of the Russian prin- 
cesses of Sorrento has disappeared, like that 
of the rich Greeks at Baia in the time of 
Augustus. The French Céte d’ Azur, which will 
soon form one continuous city from Marseilles 
to Mentone, is the preference of the handsome 
idlers, American aesthetes, students of De- 
bussy, Walter Pater, and Liberty satins, collec- 
tors of The Yellow Book, fanciers of mauve 
tulips and of blue gardens. Here also are the 
tired Muscovite commissioners, the Sur-réal- 
istes, and the followers of Raymond Duncan 
who take sun baths. .. . 


ACH time that I go along the Moyenne 

Corniche, perpendicularly above Monte 
Carlo and overlooking that sea which becomes 
the colour of slate roofs when the mestral is 
due, I cannot suppress a smile on catching sight 
of the fortress of my friend Laurence Adison 
Mercy. This lad of fifty-eight has bought up 
one by one all the houses of this very old 
military village, which is perched upon a peak 
like a cork on a bottle of hock and which was 
a place of refuge, ten centuries ago, for the 
shore-dwellers and their flocks when the 
Saracen pirates swept across from Africa. But 
modern invasions are much more perilous. As 
each of the buildings has but two rooms, 
Adison Mercy required ten years and fifteen 
houses to become installed. He has made open- 
ings in the walls and now travels along sloping 
passageways or winding stairs to get from his 
room to his salon. He has paid out several 
fortunes in counter-forts, flying buttresses, and 
terraces of masonry. He has plundered the 
sellers of old Provencal furniture, trading in 
Italian ojetti d’arte to procure velvets. From 
the Spanish dealers he has obtained ironware. 
Particularly he made his purchases in New 
York, the only place in the world where one 
still finds antiques cheap. In this little den of 
shepherds, where the richest own two goats, 

(Continued on page 116) 
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But It Is Art 


The Plea of an Amateur Painter for an Appropriate Appreciation of the Aesthetic Urge 


OYCE KILMER said that only God could 

make a tree. Speaking as an artist I must 
protest that the poet was wrong. If there were 
nothing more to painting than the making of 
trees the job would be of the simplest. Of 
course, I don’t mean special varieties of trees. 
The masters, I suppose, can lay on oaks or 
maples, birches or beeches. In my art the 
process is less definitive. A tree is a tree and 
anybody who wants to know what particular 
kind is a dirty old academician and a pedant. 

Even in life many of us can’t tell one tree 
from another and are we expected to improve 
upon nature? The answer to that is “Yes,” 
but it may be delayed for a few paragraphs. 
For the purposes of a picture, a tree is a green 
mass, shot with a little yellow, and stuck on 
top of a long brown cylinder which contains a 
few dabs of purple. Sometimes a bit of red 
doesn’t do the trunk any harm. The beauty of 
this system is that while the resulting object 
may not look precisely like a tree it won’t 
look enough like anything else to deceive the 
spectator. 

“That,” said a Philistine, while regarding 
one of my landscapes, “is undoubtedly a 
woman, but why didn’t you fit her with a 
better corset?” 

This was merely ill-timed humour. He knew 
as well as I did that an apple orchard was 
being represented. Trees are singularly ac- 
commodating to the student whose hand is not 
too steady. Let the brush slip and no particular 
harm is done. A branch can follow almost any 
line. And a trunk need not be straight or 
curved in orderly fashion. When it comes out 
of plumb there is need to do no more than add 
a couple of knot holes and call the result, 
“Gnarled Oak.” 

Legs refuse to meet the painter half way in 
this fashion. As one who has lived a large part 
of his formative life during the short-skirt 
period I have been privileged to see a great 
many legs and of many shapes and sizes. 
Yet even so there is a standard beyond which 
the painter may not wander far. In spite of 
the wide choice offered in the matter of legs 
I have never succeeded in painting a pair 
which seemed faithful to any known variety. 
I can’t get them long enough. The result is 
that a hedge or a brick wall must be intro- 
duced to cover up deficiencies in draftsman- 
ship. When the brick wall era arrives I'll be 
made as an artist. Hedges are not impossible 
either. But it is a little silly always to have 
your nude peering out from behind something. 
There should be more frankness. My nudes 
have a shame-faced and plaintive quality. 
They stand about and almost seem to shout 
that they did not ask to be born. Just let them 
continue this impertinence and I'll change 
them into trees. 

Leaves are coloured more conveniently than 
flesh. Many of the greens fresh from the tubes 
are not half bad, but no manufacturer puts 
up flesh tones as far as I know. There should 
be a market for that and also for fence colour. 

Some of the older masters guarded their 
secrets jealously but I don’t mind revealing 
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the fact that I use Chinese white, Venetian red 
and yellow ochre—for flesh, I mean, not 
fences. There can’t be any possible harm in 
telling this because it works out so badly. 
Even mature nudes glare out of the picture 
red as infants. A little more yellow just makes 
them unhealthy and glory purchased at the 











JOHN DOS PASSOS FECIT 
This water colour portrait of a Mexican wo- 
man is a characteristic example of the efforts 
of Mr. Dos Passos, author of Three Soldiers 





SHERWOOD ANDERSON FECIT 
A novelist who has for some time followed paint- 
ing as a hobby, Mr. Anderson is represented by 
two Negro heads, in which you may find a 
parallel technique to that of Dark Laughter 
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The newest recruit to painting from the 
ranks of the Jiterati, Mr. Broun is a pas- 
sionate press-agent for his avocation. Man 
with the Pick-ax is his most recent 











expense of decadence is not to be desired. 
The problem is generally solved by making 
the subject a Negro which is a prettier colour 
anyway and allows more latitude on account 
of the marked failure of the movement against 
miscegenation. 

Once I did get a good leg but I fell down 
on the other. Although a modernist, I still be- 
lieve that they should be approximately of 
the same length. Faces are a severe trial. Hair 
is not so hard but noses remain mysterious. 
If the poet had said, “Only God can make a 
nose”, he would have come much nearer to it. 
The mouth can be dispensed with by means 
of a mere suggestion and eyes, the most im- 
portant of all, rather inspire me to my best 
efforts. Still, a face with no nose and a rudi- 
mentary mouth does look a little peculiar no 
matter how well the eyes are painted. 

Fortunately, the present style of hairdressing 
makes the ears unnecessary. They can be 
omitted. I have never even tried one. This has 
been something of a handicap in the matter 
of self-portraiture. As yet I have not hair 
enough to hide my ears. In choosing myself 
as a subject I got a patient model and one 
not too critical. Still, if any of those pictures 
is actually a likeness there is something 
gravely amiss with one of us. 

They are all so fierce in expression. Possi- 
bly that is one of my suppressed desires. | 
might readily long to be more violent than I 
am in contact with the hordes of strong- 
minded folk who roam the world. And after all 
it is the business of a portrait painter to get 
the inner meaning rather than the mere sur- 
face texture of the people whom he paints. 
And yet I wonder if it can be true that deep 
within me lies the longing to be lop-sided. 
However, with better technique and more 
fidelity one might grow up into another Sar- 
gent and everybody tells me that his fame 
was puffed beyond his merits. 

The most fun of all is mural painting but 
for that it is necessary to find a kind friend 
with a wall, or some great public building. All 
the official work goes to the artists who do the 
Spirit of Industrialism and Harvest with a 
heap of sheaves piled high within her arms. 
I can’t do that and no more would I. For the 
present there is the fence in the backyard. 
Three panels still remain. Here is the scene 
of much my greatest triumphs. Particularly 
fine are the pictures done upon the brick 
wall which nudges the northernmost edge of 
the yard. These are not my bricks but form 
the end of somebody’s library in the block 
uptown. Still there is perhaps reason to believe 
that I may have the use of them. The man 
inside will never know. The wall furnished an 
idea for a test concerning this age-old problem 
of art and nature. Having a brick wall as a 
surface I chose to paint on it a picture of a 
brick wall. It was distinctly a challenge of 
my skill and fortunately failure cannot be 
recorded against me. The brick wall which I 
painted looks nothing like the background 
against which it rests. It is much better. The 

(Continued on page 106) 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Sentimental Journey 


Wherein a Stalwart Virginia Mountaineer Ventures Forth Into the Great World 


OE is a thin mountain man of forty with 
the figure of a boy. He is straight and 
tall. I remember the first time I ever saw 

him. It was a day of the late Fall and I was 
on a grey horse riding in the hills of South- 
western Virginia. 

It was a lonely land and I was at that time 
a newcomer. I was a little nervous. Romantic 
tales of mountain men shooting strangers from 
behind trees or from wooded mountain sides 
floated through my mind. Suddenly, out of an 
old timber road, barely discernible, leading off 
up into the hills, Joe emerged. 

He was mounted on a beautifully-gaited but 
bony bay horse and while I admired the horse’s 
gait I feared the rider. 

What a fierce looking man! Stories of men 
taken for federal agents and killed by such 
fellows on lonely roads became suddenly 
real. His face was long and lean and he had 
a huge nose. His thin cheeks had not been 
shaved since the last Saturday. He had on, I 
remember, an old wide-brimmed black hat, 
pulled well down over his eyes, and the eyes 
were cold and grey. The eyes stared at me. 
They were as cold as the grey sky overhead. 

Out of the thick golden brown trees, well 
up the side of the mountain down which Joe 
had just come, I saw a thin column of smoke 
floating up into the sky. “He has a still up 
there,” I thought. I felt myself in a dangerous 
position. 


OE rode past me without speaking. My 

horse stood motionless in the road. I did 
not dare take my eyes off the man. “He will 
shoot me in the back,” I thought. What a silly 
notion. My hands were trembling. “Well,” 
I thought. “Howdy,” said the man Joe. 

Stopping the bay horse he waited for me 
and we rode together down the mountainside. 
He was curious about me. As to whether he 
had a still concealed in the woods I do not 
now know and I have never asked. No doubt 
he had. 

And so Joe the mountain man rode with 
me to my house. It was a small log house “E” 
and I had built on the bank of a creek.*“E” 
was inside cooking dinner. When we got to 
the little bridge that crossed the creek I 
looked at the man who had ridden beside me 
for half an hour without speaking and he 
looked at me. “’Light,” I said, “and come in 
and eat.” We walked across the bridge toward 
the house. The night was turning cold. Before 
we entered the house he touched my arm 
gently with his long bony hand. He made a 
motion for me to stop and took a bottle from 
his coat pocket. I took a sip but it was raw 
new stuff and burned my throat. It seemed to 
me that Joe took a half pint in one great gulp. 
“It’s new,” he said. “He will get drunk,” I 
thought, “he will raise hell in the house.” I 
was afraid for “E” too. 

We were sitting in the house by a fireplace 
and could look through an open door. 


While we ate “E” was nervous and kept look- 
ing at Joe with frightened eyes. There was the 
open door at her right hand and Joe looked 
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through it and into his hills. Darkness was 
coming on fast and in the hills above a strong 
wind blew but it did not come down into our 
valley. The air above was filled with floating 
yellow and red leaves. The room was heavy 
with late Fall smells and the smell of moon 
whiskey. That was Joe’s breath. 

He was curious about my typewriter and 
the rows of books on the shelves along the 
wall, but the fact that we were living in a 
log house put him at his ease. We were not 
too grand. Mountain men are as a rule un- 
communicative but it turned out that Joe was 
a talker. He wanted to talk. He said that he 
had been wanting to come and see us for a 
long time. Some one had told him we were 
from distant parts, that we had seen the ocean 
and foreign lands. He had himself always 
wanted to go wandering in the big world but 
had been afraid. The idea of his being fright- 
ened of anything seemed absurd. I glanced at 
“E” and we both smiled. We were feeling 
easier. 

And now Joe began to talk to us of his one 
attempt to go out of these mountains and into 
the outside world. It hadn’t been successful. 
He was a hill man and could not escape the 
hills, had been raised in the hills and had 
never learned to read or write. He got up and 
fingered one of my books cautiously and then 
sat down again. “O Lord,” I thought, “the 
man is lucky.” I had just read the book he 
had touched and after the glowing blurb on 
the jacket it had been a bitter disappoint- 
ment to me. 

He told us that he had got married when 
he was sixteen and suggested vaguely that 
there was a reason. There often is among 
mountain people. Although he was yet a 
young man he «was the father of fourteen 
children. Back in the hills somewhere he 
owned a little strip of land, some twenty acres, 
on which he raised corn. Most of the corn, I 
fancied, went into whiskey. A man who has 
fourteen children and but twenty acres of 
land has to scratch hard to live. I imagined 
that the coming of prohibition and the rise in 
the price of moon had been a big help to him. 


LL of that however came later. On that first 
evening his being with us had started his 
mind reaching out into the world. He began 
talking of the journey he had once taken,— 
that time he had tried to escape from the hills. 
It was when he had been married but a 
short time and had but six children. Suddenly 
he decided to go out of the hills and into the 
broad world. Leaving his wife and five of the 
children at home in his mountain cabin he set 
out—taking with him the oldest, a boy of seven. 
He said he did it because his corn crop had 
failed and his two hogs had died. It was an 
excuse. He really wanted to travel. He had a 
bony horse and taking the boy on behind he 
set out over the hills. I gathered he had taken 
the boy because he was. afraid he would be 
too lonely in the big world without some of 
his family about. It was late Fall and the 
boy had no shoes. 


They went through the hills and down into 
a plain and came to a coal mining town where 
there were also factories. It was quite a large 
town. He got a job in the mines at once and 
he got good wages. It must have been a good 
year. Joe had never made so much money 
before. He told us, as though it were a breath- 
taking statement, that he made four dollars 
a day. 

It did not cost him much to live. He and 
the boy slept on the floor in a miner’s cabin. 
The house in which they slept must have 
belonged to an Italian. Joe spoke of the 
people as “Tallies.” 

And there was Joe, the mountain man, in 
the big world, and he was afraid. There were 
the noises in the house at night. Joe and the 
boy were accustomed to the silence of the hills, 
In another room, during the evenings, men 
gathered and sat talking. They drank and be. 
gan to sing. Sometimes they fought. They 
seemed as strange and terrible to Joe and his 
son as these mountain people had seemed to 
“E” and myself. At night he came home from 
the mine, having bought some food at a store, 
and then he and the boy sat on a bench and 
ate. There were tears in the boy’s eyes. Joe 
was ashamed. He was only staying in the 
mining country to make money. His curiosity 
about the outside world was quite gone. How 
sweet the distant hills seemed to him now. 


N the streets of the mining town crowds 

of men going along. There was a huge 
factory with grim-looking walls. What a noise 
it made. It kept going night and day. The air 
was filled with black smoke. Freight trains 
were always switching up and down a siding 
near the house where Joe and the boy lay 
on the floor, under the patched quilts they 
had brought with them from the hills. 

And then the winter came. It snowed and 
froze and then snowed again. In the hills now 
the snow would be in places ten feet deep. 
Joe was hungry for its white wonder. He 
was working in the mines but he said he did 
not know how to get his money at the week’s 
end. He was shy about asking. You had to go 
to a certain office where they had your name 
on a book. Joe said he did not know where 
it was. 

At last he found out. What a lot of money 
he had. Clutching it in his hand he went to 
the miner’s house at night and got the boy. 
They had left the horse with a small farmer 
across the plain at the place where the hills 
began. 

They went there that evening, wading 
through the deep snow. It was bitter cold. | 
asked Joe if he had got shoes for the boy 
and he said, no. He said that by the time he 
got ready to start back into the hills the stores 
were Closed. He figured he had enough money 
to buy a hog and some corn. He could go back 
to making whiskey, back to his hills. Both he 
and the boy were half insane with desire. 

He cut up one of the quilts and made a 
covering for the boy’s feet. Sitting in our 

(Continued on page 118) 
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} was three theatrical seasons ago that Rosamond Pinchot appeared before 
somewhat surprised and sceptical audiences as the Nun in The Miracle, a réle 
which called for a prowess that was athletic, as much as dramatic. In the course 
of her silent race up and down the aisles of the Century Theatre, she still managed 
to convey the impression that here was an actress in the making. The following sum- 
mer she played the same part in its Heimatstadt, Salzburg, where her facile pan- 
tomime, as well as her daily bicycle riding through the town, endeared her to 
the Austrian and tourist public. And then Miss Pinchot returned to America with 
the avowed intention of going, first into a dramatic school, and then into a theatri- 








BARAKOV'CH 


Caprice Viennoise—Rosamond Pinchot 


The Leading Lady of ‘‘ The Miracle” Turns From Pantomime to Acting in Shakespeare a la Reinhardt 


VIENNA 


cal stock company. But with her instinct for surprises she turned up one day in 
California, announced that she was through with the stage forever, and entered 
the University. Like most theatrical retirements, however, hers was only tem- 
porary. She returned to the tutelage of Max Reinhardt and appeared as Hermia in 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream,—in German. Again America was unbelieving, and 
again Miss Pinchot proved convincing. On the opening night of the Reinhardt 
season in New York, she was promoted to the longer réle of Helena. And on that 
night Miss Pinchot proved herself a Deutsche schauspielerin, with the promise 
that some day soon she will be heard, in her native tongue, as an American actress 
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VANITY FAIR 


Music Through an Opera Glass 


Concerning the Inveterate Concert Patrons Who Listen to Music With Their Eyes 


HERE was something wrong with the 

Philadelphia Orchestra’s opening New 

York concert last Autumn. Not that the 
orchestra was at fault. It is generally con- 
ceded to be the best in the world, and it still 
showed its wonted flawless perfection of tone, 
technique, and ensemble. The program was 
good, and its interpretations, according to 
the consensus of critical opinion, ranged from 
excellent to brilliant. Nevertheless, instead of 
ereeting the close of every number with an 
outburst of applause that shook the venerable 
foundations of Carnegie Hall, the more fash- 
ionable portion of the audience signified its 
approval with a decorous patter of handclap- 
ping and then relapsed into apathy. 

What was the trouble, then? Simply that 
the orchestra, instead of being piloted by the 
tawny-haired Leopold Stokowski, was playing 
under the baton of Fritz Reiner, one of this 
season’s guest conductors. 

Of Mr. Reiner’s gifts there is no doubt. 
He is young, he is enthusiastic, he is vital; a 
thorough artist and a superb technician, who 
knows what he wants of an orchestra and how 
to get it. But he does not look like Mr. 
Stokowski, and he does not beat time like 
Mr. Stokowski; and so those of the subscribers 
who might generically be described as “smart” 
felt baffled, and a little cheated. They were not 
having their customary good time, and they 
showed it. 


peng to a popular superstition the 
real music-lovers at symphony concerts 
and opera performances are to be found only 
among the standees or in the cheaper seats. 
This, of course, is not so. The possession of a 
pair of good seats on the ground floor of 
Carnegie Hall does not necessarily render 
their owner tone-deaf; and it is quite possible 
to be a box-holder of the Metropolitan—even 
a stockholder—and still be a sincere devotee 
of Pelléas et Mélisande. 

However, most superstitions have some ele- 
ment of truth concealed about them, and 
the one we are discussing is no exception. 
It is not true that the gallery provides the 
only music-lovers, but it is true that a certain 
proportion of the concert and opera-going 
public is either totally indifferent to music or 
actually hostile to it; and that this public 
invariably occupies the expensive seats. 

It is safe to assume that the person who 
elects to stand through a symphony concert 
must want very much to hear the music; that 
no one in his senses would sit in the family 
circle of the Metropolitan unless his love of 
opera exceeded his love of comfort. But one 
may wish to occupy a box or orchestra seat for 
reasons that have no relation to music. 

The endlessly-cited social motive—the de- 
sire to see and be seen, the frank surrender 
to the exhibitionist that lurks within most of 
us—is not the oniy one. I have an idea that 
what motivates many an opera subscriber is 
the same childish delight in watching wheels 
go round that keeps him rooted before a sub- 
way excavation or a lunchroom griddle-cake 
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virtuoso. Mr. Earl Lewis, who presides over 
the Metropolitan’s box-office destinies, is 
quoted as saying that if the house held a 
dozen front rows he could over-subscribe them 
all, to persons whose greatest thrill at the 
opera is derived from peering down into the 
orchestra pit to watch the musicians at work. 

But this mechanistic interest in orchestral 
music exists not only in its crude, rubberneck 
stage, but in higher and more subtle forms 
that, while little related to tonal aesthetics, 
do possess a certain aesthetic character. Hasty 
critics of Mr. Stokowski’s conducting are wont 
to announce that he hypnotizes his feminine 
auditors by his grace and good looks and per- 
sonality—to put it bluntly, his sex appeal. I 
hardly think that is the whole story. Mr. 
Stokowski’s sex appeal for me, for instance, 
is much less than that of Miss Clara Bow; but 
given my choice as to which I would prefer 
to see conducting the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
I would pick Mr. Stokowski every time. 


HAT so bemuses his onlookers is the 

peculiarly graphic quality of his con- 
ducting technique. His attitudes and gestures 
convey the music in much the same way that 
those of a great dancer or operatic artist do 
so. When Chaliapin, singing Boris, makes a 
gesture, you receive the impression that it 
created rather than followed the musical 
phrase that accompanies it. Pavlowa, dancing 
The Swan, creates the illusion that she, and 
not Saint-Saéns, is the author. Similarly, Mr. 
Stokowski, piloting his orchestra through a 
symphony, communicates a plastic version of 
the music that is nearly as powerful as the 
auditory one. 

He is blamed for this, of course. I have 
heard him called many names, some of the 
gentlest of which are mountebank, charlatan, 
and aesthetic dancer. I don’t believe it. It takes 
something more than a charlatan to train an 
orchestra to the pitch of technical perfection 
and tonal beauty that his orchestra has at- 
tained. And if his critics would listen instead 
of watching resentfully, they would probably 
discover that his conducting is as good as it 
looks. I believe that his transcendent grace on 
the conductor’s stand is the inevitable result 
of a perfect nervous and physical co-ordina- 
tion, and that he conducts as he does simply 
because he cannot conduct otherwise; that he 
is more graceful than many conductors for the 
same reason that a great golfer is more grace- 
ful than a dub. 

This is not to say that many of his hearers 
would enjoy his conducting as much if he 
were invisible. Of course they wouldn’t. A 
number of them come not to listen to the music 
at all, but to watch him, and resent being 
invited to hear without seeing. But that is 
hardly Mr. Stokowski’s fault. To argue that 
he cannot be a first-class conductor because he 
is so graceful is to argue that Pope was a 
better poet than Byron because he was uglier. 

But the onlookers at music are to be found 
elsewhere than at the opera and the sym- 
phony. Why do the “smart” patrons of violin 


music prefer Kreisler to Elman, and Heifetz 
to either of them? Because Heifetz is a shade 
better looking than Kreisler, and Kreisler has 
more personality than Elman. Exactly how 
much of her social success as a pianist does 
Myra Hess owe to her beautiful musicianship 
and how much to the charm of her platform 
manner? Would Rachmaninoff stand so well 
with the elect if he were eight inches shorter 
and fifty pounds heavier? Of the thousands 
who have been enchanted by the grimaces and 
monologues of Vladimir de Pachmann, how 
many have any clear notion as to just how 
well he does play the piano? If Anna Case 
sang behind a screen, how would she fare with 
her smart audiences? I am not claiming, mind, 
that any of these artists owes success to plat- 
form tricks or other unfair practices; but I do 
honestly believe that hosts of their admirers 
have no earthly interest in the art of music. 

The so-called “upstairs” audience is inclined 
to be much more exacting. It gets its personali- 
ties by the easy and cheap expedient of going 
to the movies, so that when it does scrape to- 
gether the price of a concert ticket it goes to 
hear a concert, and nothing else. It has no 
particular interest in an interpreter of music 
who is merely excellent, whatever the charm 
of his manner or the grace of his address. 
Many a delightful artist draws a well-dressed 
and socially acceptable audience, but little 
else. He is generally referred to as being much 
too subtle for the multitude. Possibly. But as 
a rule, it is the great ones who sell out. 


HE extent to which the eye counts in shap- 

ing musical judgments has been curiously 
illustrated in music’s newest field, the radio. 
When the radio broadcasters came to the con- 
clusion that they must gratify an increasing 
popular demand for the best in music several 
of them responded by going into the concert 
and opera field and hiring large numbers of 
the most famous names they could find, with- 
out stopping to analyse the basis on which 
their fame rested. The results, over the radio, 
were frequently disastrous. 

The loud-speaker is obviously a merciless 
eliminator of all the extraneous elements in a 
musical performance. It is not concerned with 
looks, or costume, or gestures, or personality, 
or reputation. It hands you out simply the 
music, and the quality of the voice or instru- 
ment that produces it. And if the music is 
mediocre, or the instrument less than perfect, 
the radio hearer has nothing left. 

What happened to several of our most 
famous concert and opera stars at their radio 
débuts is grievous to relate. A few of them, 
great artists by any test, were instantly suc- 
cessful; but an alarming number of them were 
nothing of the sort. Stripped of all their per- 
sonal allure by the heartless “mike,” they 
emerged as pleasant people with common- 
place musical gifts and loads of personality, 
performing before a blindfolded audience. 
And their hearers listened politely for five 
minutes, and then regretfully but firmly tuned 
in on the Happiness Boys. 
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social centers of Europe. Everywhere he was victorious. A modern Virgil might 
well say, “Arms and the Man I sing!”, the man being Anatole, the arms those 


masterly retreats, returning at last to that most glorious conquest of all, that 
pearl of great price, that Bouncing Bettina, that sweet cozen, the American Girl! 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Eminent Englishmen at Play 
John Galsworthy and His Dramatist Peers Shine in the Bright Light of Broadway 


HERE have been several New York pro- 

ductions out of London. The past few 

months have brought in upon our bill- 
boards the names of some of England’s best 
known playwrights. The season is ennobled, 
if not necessarily enriched, by drama of Gals- 
worthy, Dunsany, Milne, Philpotts. Abroad, 
these are reputations with which to conjure 
royalties. Here, they can at least command 
respect and instant curiosity. 

The curiosity belongs. Such works as Escape, 
The Ivory Door and If are all only more or 
less new; yet each of them is much of a depar- 
ture by a conservative, at least conventional, 
author from his old manner and usual mood. 
They give us one lesson in unison: that a 
playwright need not explode into screaming 
splinters all over Greenwich Village or its 
London equivalent in order to be experimen- 
tal. There’s elasticity in the old boys yet. 

John Galsworthy, of course, is the greatest 
of these. I think so and say so in the teeth of 
a calm British ignorance of how fine a play- 
wright Galsworthy has proved himself during 
the last decade. You will find precious few 
English critics of the newer generation con- 
siderate enough to say so. One of them—and 
one of the wisest, generally—pricks him up as 
author of a few good plays in the midst of 
many poor ones. Another bemoans him as a 
too docile offspring of the four-walled playdom 
of the Pineros and the Sutros. Some others 
of them keep holding his plays up to the 
light for the sole purpose of finding the pencil 
marks of his novels and essays behind them. 
Mostly, they leave him out, pass him by on 
tiptoe, as if he were an elderly proctor whom 
they might just as well not awaken on their 
way out to pitch praises with such young 
Stalkies as Clemence Dane and Sutton Vane. 


TE VEN so cousinly a playwright as John 

Drinkwater, whose book on The Art of 
Theatre-Going expresses him as “sorry to see 
a dramatist of good gifts laying about him 
confronted by another dramatist’s 
works,” is disappointingly languid about Gals- 
worthy. He does, indeed, write that no mind 
of our age is “more richly characteristic of our 
native genius than that which has produced 
The Forsyte Saga, Strife, The Pigeon and 
Escape.” But he seems to have written it with 
a soft pen. 

That is why Escape should have been a 
source of peculiar satisfaction to its author. 
Should have been. I doubt if it altogether was. 
In London, when they gave it there a few 
years ago, Londoners munched it dry, mois- 
tened it with not a single squirt of the spittle 
of a sense of humor, harangued about the 
moral of it and the danger of it and the 
eternal verities of it until Mr. Galsworthy 
himself had to yawn, to break his rule and 
make public remarks about it. He had to 
assure the solemn public solemnly that Escape 
pointed no moral and ended nowhere but on a 
platitude. Which must, I imagine, have rather 
spoiled his fun. 

But if, as he announces it is to be, Escape 


when 


By GILBERT GABRIEL 


is Mr. Galsworthy’s ultimate effort for the 
stage, it is a valedictory which expresses him 
in most novel form. What he says in it is a 
summary of so much he has said before, on 
similar subjects of caste and _ prejudice, 
prisons, gallant culprits, complacent burghers 
of the hard-shelled middle-class, self-question- 
ing churchmen, patricians boiling gently over 
with original sin. But the how of his saying it 
is—for Mr. Galsworthy, at least—exceeding 
different. 

For Escape is no more than a chaplet of 
short episodes, strung on a single wire of 
tense excitement, circling the event of the 
burst of a young convict through murk and 
moor-heather for the freedom which society 
has had every legal right to take away from 
him. In his flight he stumbles over every layer 
of that society, and his kick manages to arouse 
the common humanity, the glee of adventure, 
the urgence of pity in almost all of them. He 
gives himself up in the end, rather than force 
a vicar to lie for him. 

A typically Galsworthy begging of the ques- 
tion, true; as much so as sending a heroine’s 
lover out to be run down by a cab in a London 
fog at the highest moment of the Forsyte his- 
tory. But a quixotic begging, more amused 
and amusing and gracefully contemptuous of 
belief than anything Mr. Galsworthy has done 
before. In short, a comedy, for once a true 
comedy. And from in front of the pale, pained 
eyes of an author whose whole literary life 
has been spent irresolutely at the window- 
glass of minor tragedy. 


O one can quite call Escape Mr. Gals- 

worthy’s finest play. No one can miss call- 
ing it his most thrilling. No one in his right 
tastes can help giving Winthrop Ames share 
for share for its success in New York. Mr. 
Ames, a practised Galsworthian, has so realized 
and beautified the spirit of Escape in his pro- 
duction, one must gather ye rosebuds to de- 
scribe it. Staging, casting, settings, are food for 
superlatives. Leslie Howard’s acting of the 
fugitive convict is superb . . . even if you are 
not in the habit of using the word, superb, 
but once in five years of Al Woods melodrama 
and Shubert musical shows! 

From this high horse let us vault to The 
Ivory Door. In The Ivory Door Mr. Milne 
that same A. A. Milne whose lyrics are pres- 
ently the joy of every nursery corner and 
piano rack—writes us a brand new play. A 
play, that is, which London itself has yet to 
see. Yet a play which he began, they say, in 
the first years of his writing for the stage and 
only lately rediscovered and completed. It acts 
with luxurious ineptness in that little theatre 
which Charles Hopkins built to shelter his 
postgraduate work in Yale dramatics. It is a 
parable, gummy with charm, a fantasy of much 
poetic intricacy, a very wolf of a lesson of 
life and death in the sheep’s clothing of a 
children’s play. 

Now, the temptation to write children’s 
plays is subtle and strong in every English- 
man. In every Englishman, that is, since Barrie 





began. Mr. Milne was once gracious enough 
to bemoan the fact that Barrie was born first. 
Yet I cannot, for all that, find any embarrass- 
ing kinship between Barrie of Peter Pan and 
Milne of Make-Believe and The Ivory Door. 
“The Boy who would never grow up” must 
have been created, as the immortal Saki points 
out, by a “grown-up who could never have 
been a boy.” While Prince Perivale and Prin- 
cess Lilia and other little cardboard creatures 
of Milne’s, with just such strawberry-jam 
names as these, are very young compounds of 
Pushkin and Perrault and Oscar Wilde... 
and scrubbed pink cheeks. 

Dunsany’s play, /f, long awaiting a pro- 
fessional production over here, had what ap- 
proximated one by the Actor-Managers, the 
erstwhile Neighborhood Playhouselings from 
Grand Street. This band has often been 
Dunsany-bound. They long ago introduced us 
to those shorter pieces of His Lordship’s which 
made his name a tag to vistas of old gods 
and vengeful idols, grimmest horrors of the 
supernatural stalking in sailors’ pubs and 
along the ancient Nile and deep in the fast- 
nesses of unmapped mountains. 


N /f Dunsany put his imagination into a 

whole evening’s harness. He would make not 
only a wild play of it, but a wistful comedy, 
too. He would prove by its improbabilities that 
man is man and Cockney, Cockney, no matter 
what second chances we have to hurl our lives 
into the uttermost distances of earth. He would 
spin a yarn, sometimes richly written, some- 
times not, of a commonplace little London 
commuter whom Fate allows to dream the 
complete set of his might-have-beens . . . 

The quirk on which the whole play turns 
is good, is fascinating to all mortals. What 
would have happened to your life if you had 
not missed that morning train, ten years ago? 
You do wonder a bit, now and then. We all 
do. That is the bond between /f and its audi- 
ence. Out of respect for it you take fondly to 
the preposterous Persian adventures of its 
booby of a hero. But /f was written for London 
in a year when Dunsany was almost the only 
unspanked romantic, this side of the Irish Sea. 
That it is a far cry from Broadway is its merit. 
That it is a faint one is its failure. 

These are not all the plays fresh from Eng- 
land. There are others, though less uncommon 
ones. And So to Bed, James Bernard Fagan’s 
comedy of quality of Mr. Pepys and his times, 
will want more description than these few 
lines in the rear. Roland Pertwee, the story 
writer, and Harold Dearden have concocted 
a melodrama of Max-Marcin-Lonsdale temper. 
called Interference which seems to be on its 
way to repeating here its London success. It 
would amount to sixpence without the fine 
acting it gets on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Also, we have had a mild tea-party by Miles 
Mallison on the subject of trial marriages and 
mistrial love-affairs. There are two wonders 
about it: first, that it had to have the terrify- 
ing name of The Fanatics, and, second, that 
it ran a full year in London. 
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SHEELER 


Perennial Guilders—Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt 
These Two Stars Begin Their Fourth Theatre Guild Season With Shaw’s ‘“‘Doctor’s Dilemma” 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Man Pays—Sometimes 


The Twitchell Murder Illustrates How Exceptionally Women Fare in the Halls of Justice 


T is an axiom of the dramatist that the 

prosecuting attorney is a villain; the hero 

or heroine is the prisoner at the bar,—ac- 
cused, but always totally innocent, of murder. 
Mr. Veiller’s The Trial of Mary Dugan is 
about the best and most interesting play of 
the kind that I have ever seen. But many in 
the audience go away confirmed in their be- 
lief that the law is occupied in hustling charm- 
ing and innocent young persons into the 
electric chair. Occasionally, one of them may 
escape, if—like Miss Dugan—she 
happens to have an inspired young 
attorney in the person of her de- 
voted brother,—one who can dis- 
cover overnight the truth which has 
eluded the police for months. But 
even so, the escape is only by a 
narrow squeak. 

There is a harrowing scene at the 
beginning of the play, when a young 
Italian woman is sentenced. All that 
the little signorina has done is to 
murder her mother, yet the hard- 
hearted judge condemns her to death 
as if she had really committed a 
serious offense. She is dragged out 
of Court, screaming piteously, and 
we are all supposed to thrill with 
horror at her impending fate. Con- 
sidering that the Court was in the 
State of New York, I felt perfectly 
calm: she still might be called “a 
good risk.” New York has not ex- 
ecuted a woman in twenty-eight years. All this 
time women have been murdering blithely, 
right and left. The open season for ducks on 
Long Island is a few autumn months, but it’s 
all the year round for husbands. 

Folk have no need to lie awake of nights, 
worrying about the throngs of innocents 
hounded to the gallows or the electric chair 
by brutal police, hectoring district-attorneys 
and corrupt judges. If they would read a few 
trials, in place of mystery novels; or attend 
some court sessions instead of crook plays, 
they might recover their peace of mind. It 
is a long and hard process to get a murderer 
convicted, much harder to get him executed. 
With a woman, she needs must poison an en- 
tire orphan asylum before anybody dare sug- 
gest anything so harsh. Consider Mr. and 
Mrs. Twitchell of Philadelphia; and that 
they did not live in our more merciful times, 
but in the cruel and brutal days over half a 
century ago,—to be exact, 1868. 

They dwelt with Mrs. Twitchell’s mother, 
Mrs. Hill. One Sunday evening in Novem- 
ber their servant, Sarah Campbell, came back 
from church. It was only nine o’clock, but 
the Twitchell house was piously closed, locked 
and in darkness. Sarah rang the bell more 
than once, and at last the master came down- 
stairs, and let her in. He was clad as if hastily 
arisen from slumber, wearing a dressing- 
gown or similar costume. He said that it was a 
cold night; yawned; and then musingly re- 
marked: 

“Where do you think Mother would be?” 


By EDMUND PEARSON 
Sarah Campbell had no notion where 
Mother would be, except in the house. She 
had never thought of Mrs. Hill as a wanderer 
on Sunday evenings. She made no definite 
reply but went into the kitchen to attend to 
the fire, while Mr. Twitchell returned up- 
stairs, leaving the problem of Mother still 
unsolved. Sarah went to the kitchen door, and 
while there looked out into the yard. Then 
she saw something which caused her to bring 
a candle in order to have a better view. She 





THE TWITCHELLS UNDER ARREST 


When Mr. and Mrs. Twitchell, of Philadelphia, were 
placed under arrest at the behest of a neighbour for 
the brutal murder of Mr. Twitchell’s mother-in-law, 
this handsome pair were carried off to jail in the 
elegant barouche perpetuated in the illustration above 


perceived it to be Mrs. Hill, lying on the 
ground outside. She shouted to Mr. Twitchell, 
who came downstairs and made an inspection 
for himself. Then he called upon the name of 
his Creator, and added: 

“What is this?” 

He further said: 

“Will someone assist me in carrying her in?” 

It will be noticed that these were the courtly 
days when nobody said “help,” in place of 
the more ceremonious “assist.” There were 
certain conventions to be observed even 
directly after slaughtering your mother-in- 
law. They got the body of the dead woman 
inside, and Mr. Twitchell began to try cold 
water as a restorative. 

How Mr. W. N. G. Morrell got into the 
house, I do not know, but in the narrative of 
the case he soon appears; a neighbour, but 
also a representative of indignant public 
opinion. He was there by half-past nine, and 
as soon as he entered met Mrs. Twitchell. 
This lady remarked: 

“Mother has been killed!” 

Mr. Morrell delicately inquired how the 
disaster had happened, and the bereaved 
daughter replied: 

“Fell out of the second-story window.” 

Mr. Morrell was amazed. He had known 
Mrs. Hill in her life-time, and there was 
nothing in her character or conduct at 
all flighty or erratic. She was the last 
woman of whom he expected to hear that she 
had fallen out of the window on a Sunday 
evening. This was a respectable section of 


Philadelphia, where the residents were not 
given to vagaries. He expressed polite in- 
credulity and accompanied her to the room 
where Mr. Twitchell was still applying first- 
aid. The neighbour went here and there about 
the house, finding blood on the window sash, 
on the stairs and elsewhere. His state of mind 
became like that of Dr. Watson, when the 
doctor used to exclaim: 

“Holmes, there is something sinister about 
this!” 

Finally, Mr. Morrell went to Mr. 
and Mrs. Twitchell again, and asked 
if there were anybody else in the 
house. When they said there was 
not, Mr. Morrell then assumed com- 
mand, remarking: 

“One of you two has committed 
this murder.” 

They made no reply, and Mr. 
Morrell insisted on the officer taking 
them in charge. The officer, who 
had evidently entered silently (at 
left), did as he was told, and car- 
ried the husband and wife off to jail, 
in an elegant barouche, as the illus- 
tration on this page shows. Mrs. 
Twitchell, on the way, begged her 
husband to clear her of guilt. At the 
jail the lady was questioned about 
the murder, and possible motive. She 
said that she supposed a burglar had 
come in and killed Mrs. Hill for the 
purpose of robbery. She added that 
her mother “was in the habit of carrying from 
$2000 to $3000 in her bosom,” and moreover 
that she told people she carried it there. 
The burglar theory seemed slightly incredible. 
The police pointed out that the Twitchells kept 
two or three particularly obstreperous dogs in 
the house, who never ceased barking noisily 
every time that visitors were there. Why had 
they not aroused the Twitchells during the 
burglary and murder? 

It appeared that the Twitchells would profit 
by the death of Mrs. Hill; that the dead 
woman had accused them both of robbing her 
at various times; and that her son-in-law had 
made violent threats against her life, and 
spoken of her in terms which would not be 
thought good form even today. Altogether it 
might seem that this was a fairly clear case. 
Were they then railroaded to the gallows by a 
vindictive prosecuting-attorney, when actually 
the murder had been done by the lawyer for 
the defence, or a neighbouring millionaire, or 
by the bearded policeman himself, who had 
come down the chimney or obtained entrance 
by some other fantastic method? Not any of 
these things had happened. 

The friends of Mr. Twitchell began to write 
pleasant letters about him to the papers. They 
began to try the familiar business of paint- 
ing the murderer as a lamb, and his victim 
as a very obnoxious person. He was a 
gentleman, highly esteemed, they said, not 
only for his “plain, unassuming manner” 
but for “his moral and correct business 

(Continued on page 100) 
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GLORIA SWANSON 


Below, our fortunate readers are 
privileged to behold the glance, 
the pearly teeth, the intensely 
vivacious eyes that have endear- 
ed Gloria Swanson to millions 


LA GISH 


Whom do we see 
right above us 
but Purity Per- 
sonified, alias 
Lillian Gish?? 


MARY PICKFORD 
When, if ever, did Our Mary, 
bless her heart, look quite so 
much her own winsome self? 
The answer, of course, is never 


POLA NEGRI 


Who, in his or her right senses, 
has the temerity to doubt that 
the personage on the right is Pola 
Negri, the Empress of Passion? 


SETTER 















PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
RUTH HARRIET LOUISE 


MAE MURRAY 


Can anyone fail to recognise, in 
the portrait below, that crisp 
and captivating star of the 
Merry Widow, Mae Murray? 


We doubt it extremely seriously 


GARBO 


Whose downcast 
eyes are these 
at left? Every- 
one will exclaim 
“Greta Garbo!” 
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MARION DAVIES 


You were wrong all the time! 
Every photograph on this page 
was taken of the versatile lady 
above, who is none other than 
the film queen Marion Davies 


Stars in the Film Firmament 


Marion Davies Proves That All Things Are 


ARION DAVIES proves the truth of the ancient proverb! All Things Are 
Not What They Seem. Time was when no one came forward to claim this 

fair lady as among the best of the film players. Now the fans and critics are 
alike in saluting her as an admirable actress. In her private life Miss Davies has be- 
come one of the most popular of Hollywood’s inhabitants. Wherever she goes it is 
telated that she is always the life of the party—and her impersonations are partly 


Not What They Seem, Even In the Movies 


the reason why. In truth, this page is dedicated to her excessive facility in mimick- 
ing her fellow players of the screen. Not only does she reproduce them in physical 
characteristic but aids the deception through voice and gesture as well. And be 
it added to Miss Davies’ credit that she never fears to impersonate any celebrated 
guest who may be present. Hats off, then, to this versatile Queen of the Movies. 
These samples above are but meagre specimens from an ever-growing repertory 





Money Transfer 


VANITY FAIR 


A Problem in Very High Finance, Showing That a Perfect Cycle is a Perfect Waste of Telegrams 





CAST OF CHARACTERS 


THOMAS BROKE, (New York), well-born 
but shiftless, 
Who never owned a penny in his life; 
JANE, who is as social as she’s thriftless 
And has the rotten luck to be his wife; 
WILLIAM HAYES, a scion of Chicago, 
Whose capital is only what he’s lent; 
EVELYN, his wife, whose mental cargo 
Is thoughts of how Bill’s money can be 
spent; 
HAROLD RITCHIE, silly but blue-blooded 
Financially at issue with the law; 
MONICA, his sister, who has studied 
The noble art of how to over-draw. 











New York August 1 
Mrs Thomas Broke 
Hotel Crillon Paris 
HOW ARE YOU LOVE 
Thomas 
Paris August 2 
Thomas Broke 
ror East 74th Street New York N Y 
VERY POOR LOVE 
Jane 
New York August 3 


Mrs Thomas Broke 


Hotel Crillon Paris 
SO AM I LOVE 
Thomas 


Paris August 4 
Thomas Broke 
ror East 74th Street New York N Y 
NEED THOUSAND DOLLARS TO GET HOME LOVE 
Jane 


New York August 5 
Mrs Thomas Broke 


Hotel Crillon Paris 
THEN AFRAID YOU CANNOT COME HOME MUCH 
LOVE 
Thomas 


Paris August 6 


Thomas Broke 


ro1 East 74th Street New York N Y 
NEED TWO THOUSAND nae * TO STAY LOVE 
ane 


New York August 8 
William Hayes 
1275 North State Street Chicago Ill 


COULD YOU POSSIBLY LEND ME SOME MONEY 
Thomas Broke 


Chicago August 8 
Thomas Broke 
ror East 74th Street New York N Y 
NO BUT WOULD GLADLY BORROW SOME 
William Hayes 


New York August 9 
William Hayes 
1255 North State Street Chicago Ill 
NEED IT SO BADLY AM FRANTIC 
Thomas 


Chicago August 9 
Thomas Broke 
ror East 74th Street New York N Y 
HOW MUCH HOW FRANTIC , 
William 


New York August 10 
William Hayes 
1275 North State Street Chicago Ill 
ONE OR TWO THOUSAND COULDNT BE FRANTICER 
Thomas 


By GEOFFREY KERR 


Chicago August ro 
Thomas Broke 


tor East 74th Street New York N Y 
WAIT A MINUTE aa 
William 


Chicago August 10 
Mrs William Hayes 


Claridges Hotel London 
HOW ARE YOU OFF FOR MONEY DEAR 
William 


London August 11 
William Hayes 
1255 North State Street Chicago IIl 
{ NEED ABOUT TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
DARLING 


Evelyn 


Chicago August 12 
Mrs William Hayes 


Claridges Hotel London 
IS THERE ANY CHANCE OF YOUR LENDING ME 
ONE THOUSAND DEAR om 
William 


London August 13 
William Hayes 
1255 North State Street Chicago IIl 
JUST ONE CHANCE DARLING 
Evelyn 


London August 13 
Mrs Thomas Broke 
Hotel Crillon Paris 


DARLING COULD YOU POSSIBLY LET ME HAVE 
THE THOUSAND DOLLARS YOU OWE ME 


Evelyn Hayes 


Paris August 15 
Thomas Broke 


ror East 74th Street New York N Y 


NEED TWO OR THREE THOUSAND NOW CREDIT 
BECOMING DIFFICULT HEAPS OF LOVE 


Jane 


New York August 16 
Harold Ritchie 
Newport RI 
WOULD YOU CARE TO BUY MY COTTAGE AT 
WESTBURY FOR FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


Thomas Broke 


Newport August 16 
Thomas Broke 


ror East 74th Street New York N Y 
YES IF | CAN RAISE THE MONEY 
Harold Ritchie 


Newport August 16 
Miss Monica Ritchie 


Southampton LI 
CAN YOU LEND YOUR POOR BROTHER FIVE 
THOUSAND DOLLARS 
Harold 


Southampton August 17 
Harold Ritchie 


Newport RI 
ILL FIND OUT 
Monica 


Southampton August 17 
Mrs Thomas Broke 


Hotel Crillon Paris 


COULD YOU POSSIBLY PAY ME THAT FIVE 
THOUSAND YOU BORROWED 


Monica 


Paris August 18 
Thomas Broke 
ror East 74th Street New York N Y 


NOW NEED SEVEN OR EIGHT THOUSAND CREDIT 
BECOMING IMPOSSIBLE TONS OF LOVE 


Jane 


New York August 19 
Mrs Thomas Broke 


Hotel Crillon Paris 
BETTER HOCK YOUR PEARLS INFINITE LOVE 
Thomas 


Paris August 19 
Thomas Broke 


ror East 74th Street New York N Y 
ALL RIGHT ILL TRY TO REGARDS 
Jane 


Paris August 22 
Bankers Trust Co Paris 
Pay Mrs William Hayes 
Claridges Hotel London 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
Jane Broke 


Paris August 22 
Bankers Trust Co Paris 
Pay Miss Monica Ritchie 


Southampton LI 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
Jane Broke 


London August 23 
Guaranty Trust Co London 
Pay William Hayes 
1275 North State Street Chicago Ill 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
Evelyn Hayes 


Southampton August 23 
First National Bank New York 
Pay Harold Ritchie 
Newport RI 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
Monica Ritchie 


Chicago August 24 
Equitable Trust Co Chicago 
Pay Thomas Broke 


ror East 74th Street New York N Y 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
William Hayes 


Newport August 24 
First National Bank New York 
Pay Thomas Broke 
ror East 74th Street New York N Y 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
Harold Ritchie 


New York August 25 
Bankers Trust Co Paris 
Pay Mrs Thomas Broke 
Hotel Crillon Paris 
SIX THOUSAND DOLLARS 
Thomas Broke 


Paris August 26 
Thomas Broke 


ror East 74th Street New York N Y 


THANK YOU MY ANGEL ALL MY LOVE I HAVE 

REDEEMED MY PEARLS AND NOW ONLY NEED 

ANOTHER TWO THOUSAND TO GET HOME 
Jane 
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THE DEBUTANTE 


“Glimpsed on the Avenue” as the roto- 
writers say, is Miss Sibyl Hammersly, 
carefully unconscious, but perfectly 
aware of the presence of the camera- 
man. Note how this social type regis- 
ters Social Register in every line 





BUSINESS... 


Maisie is the keen, cute and typical typist 
who knows exactly how to while away the 
business hours by trips to the letter-box 
where she exchanges gay badinage with 
John, the janitor, and Eddie, the elevator boy 


AS USUAL 


A British Artist Looks at 
Some New York Ladies 


Lewis Baumer, the Distinguished Contributor 


to “Punch”, Sketches Five American Types 





NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


When Mavis Adaire, the latest screen sen- 
sation, enters a dining-room, all eyes are 
turned upon her. But does she unbend? Nay, 
for Mavis plays queenly réles and “Once 
a queen, always a cueen” is her motto 





A NOTE ON LEWIS BAUMER 
| UST at the moment New York is being 
honored by a visit from Lewis Baumer, 
the beguiling artist who has long been rated 
in England as one of the main props of 
Punch. Mr. Baumer’s great forte is, of 
course, the social scene, nearly all of his 
Punch drawings reflecting the higher fast- 
nesses of British social life. This is Mr. 
Baumer’s first journey to America, and here 
is the letter which accompanied these 
drawings: 





Dear Vanity Fair: 
“Here are my first rough impressions of 
New York. My initial day here was enough 
to convince me that, while American 
women are dreams, New York is a night- 
mare. But what an exciting and hair-raising 
nightmare! You can’t imagine how wonder- | 
| ful it was for me to see, for the first time, 
| your immense buildings; buildings that are 
| so beautiful and that invariably shut out 
| every vestige of light and air. Nor can you 
imagine how thrilling it was to behold 

| your marvellous streets—or how ghastly 

| to attempt to cross them! And your New 

| York girls—their proud carriage, their slim 
ankles, their vivid colouring (just a little 
too strong a note of orange, perhaps) and 
their imperturbable sang-froid. But I'd 
rather draw them than write about them,— 
and rather meet than draw them.” 
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FROM THE GOLD COAST 


Leaving a wake of largesse behind her, 
Mrs. Herman Hogg surges toward the 
limousine which she so oddly resembles. 
Mrs. H. is new to New York: she is, in 
fact, one of the nouveau-Ritz; but give 
her time, dear ladies, give her time 





THE CANDY KIDS 
Flo and Effie are off for the matinée where 
they will madden both actors and audience 
by their audible attack on the caramels. 
These lithe and leggy lasses are among 
the most diverting ornaments of Broadway 
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STEICHEN 


Chez Helen Morgan 


New York’s Favourite Night Club Hostess Is Now Appearing in Mr. Ziegfeld’s “‘Show Boat”’ 


NOTHER Ziegfeld girl who became a star, Helen Morgan made her name in 
little revues and cafés chantants, to return to the Ziegfeld entourage as a 
celebrated principal. A mezzo-soprano with more ambition than money, Miss 
Morgan went into the chorus of Sally, to pay for her music lessons. Then she 
appeared as an entertainer in a Chicago sawdust place where she was “discovered” 
by a local dramatic critic who recommended her to Ziegfeld. And so she was 
brought back to New York, only for Mr. Ziegfeld to decide that she still be- 
longed in the chorus. Miss Morgan, however, did not agree with him and went into 


the night clubs instead. From a sotto voce café called The Back Stage, George 
White took this artist into the Scandals to replace an incapacitated prima donna. 
Still more night clubs. a revue, Americana, then Les Ambassadeurs in Paris 
and the London music halls. Finally, Helen Morgan returned to Broadway with 
her own rendez-vous, Chez Helen Morgan, the liveliest cabaret on Broadway. 
Ziegfeld, observing her, cast her importantly in the current stage version of Edna 
Ferber’s Show Boat. Miss Morgan specializes in “torch” songs (or sad ballads), 
perched on a piano—and she wonders if Mr. Ziegfeld remembers her ‘‘when” 
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The Story of the Black Panther 


The Unfortunate Case of a Man Who Was Incredulous of a Strange Incident in an Old Tale 


to dinner, but afterwards she had gone 
off on some indefinite errand, leaving 
Maurice to imagine what he pleased. 

It did not, however, please him to imagine 
—nor was he an imaginative man—that she 
was gone to meet the gentleman who held for 
her the anti-social and yet curiously “social” 
role of lover. He did not like to think of it at 
all. It unsettled him to think of it and a mind 
distraught by domestic infelicities was, he told 
himself, a luxury permissible only to the idle 
and the neurotic. As a matter of fact, also, he 
was fond of his wife, fonder of her than when 
he had married her, ten years ago. From one 
point of view—and a justifiable one too—his 
wife’s infidelity was a kind of embezzlement; 
it was a felony against his security of pride. 
Still, he thought he was “modern”—a woman 
was as much a person as a man: she had a 
soul and when she fell in love with a man 
not her husband, why, that was Destiny and it 
was not the woman but Destiny that aimed 
the blow. 

When you put it to yourself in that way, 
the whole thing became nobler, more genuinely 
tragic; was graduated out of its first base 
simplicity. It softened the edges of the real- 
ization, broadened and diffused it, so that, 
far from dissipating or resolving it, this aware- 
ness of a universal design simply converted 
for Mr. Slade the situation into a symptom, 
excused it from the category of things to be 
dealt with, and loosed from the elementary 
fact of it satisfactorily amorphous vapours of 
unhappiness. 


M tess SLADE had taken his wife 


E was quite frightfully unhappy now. The 

party he had planned for this evening 
with his wife, and rather looked forward to, had 
failed. He could think of no alternative better 
than to go home and read. But when he came 
to the point of selecting from the shelves a 
book with which to pass the three hours until 
he should go to bed, he met with a difficulty. 
Lydia, his wife, had built up the library. It 
was a monument to her taste—but a taste 
which was definitely not identical with his. 
He really cared nothing at all for the classics 
or for the pastiches and pastels of literature 
or for the tenebrous horrors that were his 
wife’s especial delight. What he liked was a 
story, and it was partly for that reason, but 
more particularly because of an irresistible 
curiosity as to the kind of book the man would 
choose, that he selected one that had only 
recently been given his wife by the gentleman 
who was, presumably, entertaining her at that 
moment—a collection of tales adapted from 
the Chinese. 

Almost at the first paragraph Mr. Slade 
was repelled and antagonized by the preci- 
osities, not of the language, for the adapter 
wrote with uninspired fidelity, but of the 
pictured world that revealed its sequences 
as on a scroll-painting where, at every point, 
the characters were suspended in harmonious 
and affected attitudes, each bearing a per- 
fectly calculated relationship to the subse- 


By DAVID CORT 


quent and the preceding. Nevertheless he was 
able, though not without an effort, to accept 
the credibilities of the stories and he persisted 
through several of them until he came to 
the following passage: 


“Thus Wu Sing Chung had passed many 
happy and fruitful years with his wife, arriv- 
ing at an accord which, as he imagined, was 
impervious to any misadventure of the always 
hazardous future. But in the autumn of the 
seventh year of his union with Ping Hai Chai, 
a succession of events, any one of which with- 
out the others would not have been inaus- 
picious, wrought a fearful change in his way 
of life. 

“Having been brought favourably to the 
notice of the Emperor, he was summoned to 
Peking on several small but flattering com- 
missions. No less gratifying than the favour 
of the Emperor was the mingled delight and 
bereavement of Ping Hai, which it occasioned, 
and Wu Sing set out for the capital in secure 
serenity as the master of his fortunes and of 
the heart of the one he loved. He employed his 
time in Peking with tact and diligence and re- 
turned to his home appreciably advanced in 
the Emperor’s esteem. 

“Upon his arrival his wife informed him 
that the son of the brother of his father 
had come to pay his respects soon after his 
departure, but, to his sorrow, had been un- 
able to remain until Wu Sing’s return. Wu 
Sing was naturally disappointed at having 
been deprived of this opportunity to renew his 
old friendship with his beloved cousin, but 
received from his wife full assurances that 
the honour of the house had been sustained 
and that a fitting hospitality had been shown 
the guest. 

“Soon after this, that section of the country 
began to be visited by the most alarming and 
unpleasant apparitions, the motions of the 
planets were unaccustomed and unaccount- 
able, and clouds of baleful shape were fre- 
quently observed. Wu Sing was alarmed and 
mystified by the portents for he could not yet 
know that his wife held in her heart a guilty 
secret which might well be the key to these 
distressing manifestations. 


HEN he had carried out, as he deemed 

it his duty, the sacred rituals, he en- 
deavoured to beguile the days pleasurably in 
conversation, cards and dominoes and to re- 
vive the amities, so tediously interrupted, of 
companionship with Ping Hai. But now his 
perceptions could not but make him aware of 
an all but indiscernible change in the way 
of Ping Hai with him and even in her habitual 
manner of speaking and her littlest gestures. 
From a fear of wounding her unnecessarily, 
for he thought it possible though unlikely that 
his extended absence had clouded his knowl- 
edge of his wife and that his apprehensions 
were the fault of an excessively jealous imag- 
ination, he did not mention the matter to her 
and indeed tried by every art at his command 
to prevent her from discovering in himself 


any instinctive recognition of a metamorphosis 
that might well be non-existent. 

“But as Ping Hai became more markedly 
altered day by day, his consternation became 
likewise more extreme and his initial doubts 
vanished. Wherefore on an afternoon, as he sat 
with her taking of lotus-roots and preserved 
fir-cones in a garden flowering with rhododen- 
drons, camellias, roses and peonies, he re- 
cited this poem to her: ‘O, Ping Hai, it is true 
that the face of the moon changes with every 
quarter and this is ordered truly and not ‘to 
the sorrow of wise men, but sometimes in a 
single night the moon draws a cloud before 
her face that she may not be seen and this is 
ordered with a special meaning and a pur- 
pose.’ 

“Ping Hai replied readily with another poem: 
‘The candid and gracious Morning Glory 
is nourished at the beginning by the kind 
earth, but it rises at length to embrace the 
sun, who is its life and its death. Who, O 
Master, may say whether it has its true being 
as the seed, or the flower, or the seed again?’ 
Wu Sing was enchanted by the wit of this 
epigram, but, revolve it as he would in his 
mind, he was unable to apprehend the signifi- 
cance that Ping Hai had intended, and further 
reflection upon it in the succeeding days was 
impotent to discover the hidden cipher. 


* EANWHILE the disquieting portents 

continued unabated and the mysterious 
ferment which Wu Sing had detected within 
the heart of his wife had begun visibly to trans- 
late Ping Hai’s physical aspect. At the height 
of his distress he’ was distracted by the arrival 
of the cousin, whose previous visit had occurred 
during his regretted absence. Remembering 
the saying of Confucius: ‘All virtues have 
their source in etiquette’, Wu Sing at once 
put aside several days for the festival of 
hospitality and entertained his cousin with 
magnificence, himself playing upon the lute 
on which he was singularly proficient, to the 
delight of all the guests. 

“Wu Sing responded to the compliments by 
declaring that he had played the lute but 
as a prelude to the playing of the guest of 
honour, whose fame as a performer upon the 
zithern had preceded him, to which Wu Sing’s 
cousin replied that he would play on condition 
that he be permitted to accompany the singing 
of Ping Hai. Ping Hai consented to this and 
the two performed with dulcet and exquisite 
grace, deferring each to the other with fastid- 
ious courtesy. 

“During the rendition Wu Sing closed his 
eyes the better to appreciate the accomplished 
double mastery in the blending of the two 
arts, but at one transcendent passage he found 
it imperative to rest his eyes upon the face of 
Ping Hai and as he did so he perceived, with a 
strange terror, that he did not recognize the 
features of the woman who was singing. At 
this moment, to the consternation of the guests 
Ping Hai vanished and a black panther was 
where she had stood. It snarled once and 

(Continued on page 115) 
















SELF PORTRAIT 


A lithographic portrait of the artist 
from his own hand. Note that Fou- 
jita’s favourite Tom-cat has been 
conspicuously introduced as a very 
integral part of the composition 


SLEEPING TABBY (Right) 
One of the hundreds of cat drawings 
executed by Foujita. Note that, in 
this sketch, there is not only fine 
composition and draftsmanship, but 
a quite unmistakable vein of humour 


VANITY FAIR 


ON GUARD 
A recent lithograph by Fou- 
jita, the Japanese artist. 
This is an amusing and suc- 
cessful print. It is interest- 
ing, too, because the artist 
has quite neglected, in it, his 
favourite subject—the cat 


CHILD WITH CAT 


Foujita’s chief title to fame rests, 
of course, on his larger portraits in 
oil, particularly his nudes. This 
naif little lithographic portrait is a 
study for a larger painted canvas 


KITTEN (Center of Page) 
Kittens and cats have become al- 
most a trademark in the work of 
Foujita. In many of his important 
oils, (in the nudes, particularly) 
cats are frequently introduced 
WEYHE GALLERIES 


Lithographs by Foujita, the Japanese Artist 


A Young Oriental, After Fifteen Years in Paris, Finds Himself a Leader in Modern French Art 


OUJITA, the renowned Parisian painter, resembles, in one respect at least, 
Picasso, Van Dongen, Jacovlev and Kissling. That is to say, he finds himself 
considered by everybody in France as one of the leaders of the French school of 
painters, notwithstanding the fact that there is no French blood in his veins. He 
has now become one of the most widely discussed painters in Europe. Foujita’s 
personality is as complicated and intriguing as his art. He is a Japanese married 


to a European woman. He adores cats. He has a mania for costume parties and often 
appears at them (in true Japanese manner) dressed as a woman. His wild, cubistic 
bathing-suit is one of the social sensations at Deauville. He loves to dance and 
is often complimented on his skill as a dancer. When drawing he sits on the floor. 
His black bang has become a familiar sight in the Café du Dome. He particu- 
larly likes women who resemble cats. His favourite model is feline in appearance 
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To Young Gentlemen Contemplating Marriage: 


Being Some Pertinent Information For Prospective Suitors to Read Before the Proposal 


(Two young ladies (“moderns”) are engaged 
in conversation. And if some one wishes to imag- 
ine the ensuing scene amidst poetic surround- 
ings, my advice is: fancy the two young ladies 
floating in a gondola on the Canale Grande in 
Venice, enjoying the beautiful August weather, 
towards eight o'clock in the evening.) 


tical, dear. I am sure you'll give me some 
good advice. 

Tue Seconp: You don’t want to marry?! 

Tue First: It all depends on what you 
say. The fact is, a gentleman has proposed to 
me. Now I’m going to tell you all about his 
qualities so that you may give me your opinion. 

Tue Seconp: What does your mother say? 

Tue First: She’s enchanted. She says he’s 
perfect, ideal. She says I ought to be happy 
to get him. 

Tue Srconp: Well, we'll see presently 
whether she is right or wrong. But I can tell 
you this much already: I don’t like the fact 
that your mother likes him. However, let’s 
hear the description. 

Tue First: He’s wealthy. 

Tue Seconp: How wealthy? Very wealthy, 
medium wealthy, or merely so-so? 

Tue First: Very wealthy! 

Tue Seconp: That’s bad. 

Tue First: And why? 


Ti FIRST: You're so clever and prac- 


HE SECOND: A rich husband is too pow- 

erful. He simply smothers his wife with 
his great power. Even when he is a gentle, 
noble soul, and does not give her cause to be 
conscious of his wealth, she will always feel 
like a slave. But why do I talk like this? A 
husband should be just rich enough to be able 
to assure his wife the maximum amount of 
well-being—but not so wealthy as to deprive 
her, in their quarrels, of sentences such as: 
“I could have had a thousand husbands richer 
than you are.” 

Tue First: Thank you. In other words: 
wealth, too, has its dangers. 

THe Seconp: Of course! Remember: a 
husband must always be kept aware of the 
threatening shadow of a man even wealthier! 
And now let’s proceed. 

Tue First: He’s good looking. A man they 
call handsome. 

THE Seconp: That’s also bad. When I marry 
and appear somewhere with my husband, I 
should not want to hear people say: “My, 
what a handsome man!”, nor even: “My, 
what a smart couple!”, but: “My, what a 
beautiful woman!” Whispers such as: “Look, 
what a beautiful wife that ugly man has” 
would be even more to my taste. 

Tue First: You really want to hear that? 

Tue Seconp: Yes, I do. I don’t say that he 
should be as ugly as the seven deadly sins, 
but under no circumstances should he possess 
a charming, winning manner. I don’t merely 
want to be considered beautiful, I also want a 
strong contrast to make me appear even more 
beautiful than I am. I want to enjoy all the 
sympathy that is the share of every woman 


By FERENC MOLNAR 


suffering at the side of an ugly man. I want 
to be talked of as an unselfish, more, as a 
self-sacrificing woman—so that when I have 
a conflict with my husband, everybody, im- 
mediately and without hesitation, would quite 
naturally take sides with me. Heaven protect 
me from such remarks as: “Look at the clever, 
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INVITATION—AND ANSWER 


By Georce S. CHAPPELL 


THE OLD MAN... 


OU are such a little lass, dear, 
And the world so wide a place, 

That I marvel, as you pass, dear, 

At your cool, collected grace: 
And I wonder if, beside you, 

Should not some protector be; 
Some philosopher to guide you, 
Dignified and wise ... like me. 





THE YOUNG GIRL .. 


OU are such a mighty man, sir, 
And my world so very small, 
That I fear, within its plan, sir, 
There’s no place for you at all. 
I already have a guide, sir, 
Who has vowed to see me through, 
Young and most undignified, sir... 
Not at all, in fact, like you... 











selfish, little minx; she’s certainly picked up a 
handsome husband for herself!”—Go on. 

Tue First: He’s faithful. No other woman 
interests him. 

THE Seconp: Not good at all. It will be 
dificult to divorce him. It’s extraordinarily 
complicated to divorce men when they don’t 
want to be divorced—and we cannot possibly 
forego the pleasure of accusing them of run- 


ning after other women.—But go on. 

Tue First: He never takes a drink. 

Tue Seconp: That’s unfortunate from two 
points of view. First of all, every such super- 
lative quality makes him sympathetic in the 
eyes of the millions, and it is I who have to be 
sympathetic and not he. Secondly, when the di- 
vorce trial comes round, your lawyer will be un. 
able to thunder forth: “The beast beat his wife 
every time he was drunk.”—How old is he? 

Tue First: Seven years older than I am. 
Thirty. 

Tue Seconp: Exactly thirty years younger 
than he should be. This disadvantage ought 
to be so clear to you that I don’t think I need 
explain it in more detail. 

Tue First: You don’t need to. I feel it 
myself. 

THE Seconp: Has he been married already? 

Tue First: No. 

THE Seconb: Ruinous! You'll never be able 
to fling into his face: “Your first wife couldn’t 
live with you, either!” Nor: “Why, no woman 
can live with a monster like you!” And, 
furthermore, you put an almost insurmount- 
able obstacle in the way of your divorce law- 
yer: you rob him of the best witness imagin- 
able. But go on. Is he popular? 


HE FIRST: Very much so. Not only is he 

appreciated and honoured in his own pro- 
fession, but he has acquired a rather good 
name in public life, too. 

Tue Seconp: Dreadful! What kind of a 
husband is it who has many friends when his 
divorce case is being tried? What sort of 
husband is a man on whom you cannot pin all 
the possible sins in the world? Do you think 
your case will be benefited when scores of 
strangers will be on the side of your husband? 

Tue First: I realize your wisdom. 

THE Seconp: Then again: do you think it 
will be pleasant to hear, when you marry for 
the second time, such remarks as: “This lady 
was the wife of the famous X?” What do you 
think your second husband will say to this? 
It will make him feel inferior to the one you 
divorced—and such remarks usually hurt men 
painfully. Never forget to consider the sensi- 
tiveness of your second and third husbands 
well in advance.—But let’s go on. How is he 
in company? 

Tue First: Very well. He’s charming and 
witty. 

Tue Seconp: Disastrous. You'll never be 
able to go anywhere with him when you feel 
blue or lonely. And you will be in such moods, 
quite often. People will say: “She is a silly 
goose—but let’s invite them—for her hus- 
band’s sake.” 

Tue First: His other good qualities are— 

THe Seconp: Thank you, that’s about 
enough! I’m not interested in the rest of 
them. Let me tell you something, dear: your 
suitor is a monster. There’s but one advice 
I can possibly give you: get rid of him im- 
mediately, once and for all. 

Tue First: You're quite right, dear. I never 

(Continued on page 104) 
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CovaRRuUBIAS 


Fascinating Features of a French Fair 
Gay Glimpses of the Famous “‘Foire de Neuilly,” and a Few of the Visitors 


By MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 


LES ATHLETES 
Near the main entrance, what 
a clamor! What a crowding! 
It is the Tent of the Athletes, 
graceful gymnasts and meaty 
mastodons, adored by modern 
France. ‘‘How beautiful they 
are! How solid!’’ cries the 
populace, agreeing with the 
master of the megaphone who 
is selling his artists on the hoof 


LE PECHEUR 


Victor and Louis, on shore 
leave, inevitably turn to mari- 
time amusements. Vehemently 
encouraged by Jeanne and 
Julie who have a half-interest 
in the proceedings, they are 
fishing for champagne. Like 
most sports that look easy, 
there is a catch in it. The 
point is—of course—to catch it 





LE CARROUSEL 
What is more dizzily delicious 
than those delightful little 
French “‘carrousels,” so pretty 
and portable. How sturdily 
the wooden chargers. carry 
their double weight! Albert, 
with his arms tightly clasped 
about Marie’s waist, is firmly 
convinced that it is Love that 
makes his world go round 
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a 
PRESENT: 
Prix. 
Moderes 


LA SORCIERE 


And here is Madame Aida, the celebrated fortune- 
teller, who says, tactfully, that it is much safer 
to tell people’s futures than their pasts. At the 
moment, business being slack, she has retired into 
the Great Silences; in a word, she is taking a nap 








LES AERONAUTES 


No more do the photographers 
deal in such stale props as 
scenic rowboats, automobiles 
and captive balloons. Our gal- 
lant Lindbergh has changed 
all that. The Dubois family 
must now be pictured making 
a non-stop, trans - Atlantic 
flight, with Papa at the helm. 
Can’t you imagine the mes- 
sages they will post-card back 
to grandpa at Issy-les-Noix 
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L’ORIENTALE 


Do not be misled. Madame Pigot, the buxom bark- 
er, is not bawling-out her little protegée, Zuleika. 
On the contrary, she is describing her talents so 
well that the fair odalisque modestly veils herself, 
leaving, however, her main attractions visible 
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The Candle of Shallows 


A Story of the Supernatural, and of a Tell-Tale Beacon Shining in a Great House in England 


WAS dining, and also, to my grief, staying 

the night, with that distasteful man, Sir 

Frederick Peake, at one of his four or five 
great houses. I had to see him about a pur- 
chase of land. Nothing but my strong desire 
to round out my own small property down in 
Devon by getting him to sell me that tiny bit 
of wood, would have brought me to break the 
man’s bread. But he had rather stood out for 
it, we were to settle it “like gentlemen” .. . 
save the mark ... over our wine. And though 
my preference would have been to settle it 
over the counter behind which gossip said this 
agerandized huckster once had stood, before 
the war turned things upside down, he had 
had his way. Here I was. Without, however, 
the support of my wife who had developed a 
sudden and mysterious case of neuritis, and 
had bade me farewell with the cryptic saying 
that Lady Peake “would understand”. 

Lady Peake, young and pale and startlingly 
beautiful at the other end of the table, looked 
indeed like a person who could be trusted to 
understand the world’s almost unanimous avoid- 
ance of Sir Frederick. Whereas he was gross 
and pompous and middle-aged, she was highly 
bred and delicately girlish. Doubtless she was 
a dutiful wife: were there not three handsome 
babies, all boys, in the Peake nurseries, 
though she had been Lady Peake less than 
five years? But when her people sold her, at 
the age of eighteen, she can hardly have failed 
to sigh when the man who came to their 
impoverished aristocratic sales counter was a 
person so evidently and so recently stepped 
from behind his own. 


UR company was small. The rector and 

his wife, doomed to dine with whoever 
bought the estate and living, especially if 
there were hope that he might restore the 
church; two unimportant City men, with dull 
wives; and a Captain Featherstone. 

“Childhood friend of Lady Peake’s,” the 
lady’s husband boomed in my ear, audibly to 
all the table. “Hasn’t a shilling, never will 
have. Father crashed ... ” He gave me a 
significant look as if I ought to know all about 
it. “Well . . . we ask him down, you know. 
Give him a mount. That sort of thing.” 

Captain Featherstone, four feet from his 
amiable biegrapher, did not waver in his 
attention to the rector’s wife. His smooth 
bronze cheek did not change. But the wife of 
Captain Featherstone’s host flushed almost 
painfully. After five years, she was still sensi- 
tive to her husband’s bad manners. 

I got him talking of something else; it was 
not hard. Sir Frederick was a great talker, 
and every word in his ear started a new line 
of boastful conversation. This time through 
the flow of his own speech he caught the word 
Shallows, the name of perhaps the greatest 
bargain in a lifetime of great bargains: the 
house that he sat in. On that subject he was 
good for the evening. Courses came and went, 
dessert was over, the ladies left us; still I 
was hearing about Shallows . . . its beauties, 
its age, its acreage, its interest to antiqua- 


By FARADAY KEENE 


rians, its value versus what it cost him. The 
last item indeed came first. I mean that when 
he mentioned it for the first time, which was 
by no means the last, dinner was not yet over, 
we were still at the roast. 

“The merest song, I assure you.” His big 
booming voice rose rather than fell as he 
named the number of thousands. “Worth five 
times as much, in plain percentage on my 
money. Always had been a good estate, well- 
managed. Good tenants. And the time to drive 
a bargain is when you don’t have to buy, and 
the other fellow does have to sell. Now, on 
this occasion... ” 

I was just noting that by this time, for 
some reason, everyone at table, with the single 
exception of Captain Featherstone, had a very 
red face, when my ear was electrified by an 
unmistakable “Sssh!” And, wonder of won- 
ders, it came from the rector. 


OW the rector of a beautiful church in 

need of restoration who will say “Ssssh!” 
to his wealthiest parishioner at that parish- 
ioner’s own dinner-table must have very strong 
reasons indeed. And recollection flashed on 
me. Shallows had been the seat of an ancient 
family whose head had been involved in some 
transactions with Sir Frederick, to his utter 
ruin, and had put a period to the tale of 
despoilment with a bullet in his brain. And 
surely ... surely ... not for naught had my 
wife gone to school with half the daughters 
of the kingdom! .. . the family-name was 
Featherstone. The eldest son, the heir, the 
present ruined Viscount, had taken his family 
and his dead hopes abroad; it was a younger 
son who sat at meat with us. And from that 
moment, I give you my word, I ate no more. 
Captain Featherstone, however, ate with a 
good appetite. 

At length, as I have said, the ladies left us. 
Sir Frederick was still talking of Shallows, 
though he now confined himself to the less 
personal aspects of his subject . none of 
which, however, could fail to be painful to a 
son of that plundered house. Still, the rector’s 
rebuke, and I hope something in the eyes of 
the rest of us, kept our host as inoffensive as 
it was in the nature of such a man to be kept. 
He now recounted the beauties and wonders 
of Shallows with an air of paying a graceful 
compliment to those he had dispossessed. 

“Of course the most wonderful thing of all 
at Shallows ....1 suppose it’s the most 
wonderful thing of its kind in the United 
Kingdom . . is the Candle.” 

As Shallows is fully equipped with electric 
wiring in every quarter, the cost of which 
installation had not been spared to our ears, 
this boast seemed a strange one. Sir Frederick 
enjoyed my surprise. 

“The Candle of Shallows,” he said, “is said 
to appear... . lighted, of course .... ona 
shelf of the stair-landing, whenever the person 
or possessions of the master of Shallows are 
threatened, are endangered. When his inter- 
ests .... that covers a large field .... are 
in jeopardy. And it can’t be put out.” 


“You mean,” I said, incredulously enough, 
“that it’s supernatural?” 

“Absolutely.” His satisfaction was __per- 
fectly fatuous. “I've seen it.” He chuckled. 
“Presently, I'll show you the place.” 

Here the subject rested; the rector made at 
this moment a determined diversion, and 
managed to bring into the tale the more self- 
assertive of the two City men. This gentleman, 
just returned from looking into Persian oils, 
kept the talk off Shallows till we joined the 
ladies. 

To dismiss my own unimportant affairs with 
a word, I managed before the end of the 
evening to conclude my little bargain with 
Sir Frederick, and then I felt I had nothing to 
stay awake for. The gentlemen from the City, 
and their wives, had driven away; one car had 
also carried the rector’s wife, leaving her hus- 
band to walk home later through the park. 
Lady Peake had said goodnight. Her husband 
and Captain Featherstone and I stood with the 
rector by the fire in the great hall, and I sup- 
pose I showed that I was ready for bed. 

“Before you go up, I'll finish telling you 
about the candle,” said Sir Frederick. “There's 
the shelf.” 


E indicated a great broad shelf of oak 

like a table, facing the stair-head on the 
wide upper landing. “That’s where it’s al- 
ways seen. It’s where I saw it myself. By 
Jove,” he cried turning to the other two, “Pm 
glad that both of you are here to support my 
tale. Major Craig does not believe me.” 

“You forget,” said Captain Featherstone, 
in his agreeable voice that came so pleasantly 
after Sir Frederick’s, “that on the occasion 
you mention I did not see the candle.” 

“But the rector saw it.” 

I looked at the rector, who nodded. 

“The only reason you didn’t see it,” Sir 
Frederick said to the Captain, “was that you 
were upstairs at the time. You see, any dis- 
aster to the head of the house brings it out. 
All at once, without warning, there... . on 
the shelf... . it is! The flame doesn’t sway, 
no matter how much wind is blowing; that 
polished wood behind it does not reflect the 
flame. It casts no shadow. It just.... burns.” 

“But did you,” I asked, “have a disaster? 
When you saw it, I mean?” 

He laughed indulgently. “Major Craig, | 
am a man worth millions of pounds. Do I 
know when some one takes a handful of my 
spoons? And if I were told,” he added boast- 
fully, “that I had a servant who handed a 
silver platter now and then to a pal over the 
hedge, I swear I'd keep him... . yes, and 
raise his wages . .. . for the fun every now 
and then of seeing that candle go on... - 
and knowing it’s Mine!” 

The rector coughed. “The Candle of Shal- 
lows,” he said, “has never been known to con- 
cern itself with spoons.” 


“The Candle of Shallows,” retorted our 


host, “concerns itself with the master of Shal- 
lows. Since the life of a very successful and 
(Continued on page 96) 
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A Vivacious Screen Star Who Has Become an Amazingly Popular Exponent of the Younger Generation 
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PORTRAIT OF MME. H. 


The portraits on this page, 
by their very difference in 
character, indicate the in- 
timate study that Despiau 
makes of his subjects. His 
is a peculiarly subtle in- 
sight into feminine quality. 
Clearly he likes the women 
who pose for him as indi- 
viduals for he never makes 
a biting or unkind portrait 
nor does he use a subject 
merely as an excuse for a 
sculpturesque abstraction 








THE BRUMMER GALLERICS 


MME. LA COMTESSE GDEK 


Here is a good example of the firm- 
ness, reticence and dignity of Des- 
piau’s characterizations. His work 
shows plainly the difference between 
style and stylization. He does not, 
for a minute, lose sight of his obli- 
gations as an interpreter of character 


L’AMERICAINE (Right) 


That there is a permanent, impersonal 
quality in all good sculpture is an 
oft-repeated axiom. How a great 
sculptor can maintain this quality and 
at the same time individualize the sit- 
ter is well exemplified in this portrait 
by the distinguished French artist 








ZIZOU (Left) 


Despiau’s fame is com- 
paratively young. But his 
fellow artists and friends, 
the painters Matisse, 
Derain and others, have 
long admired him. None 
of the four portraits re- 
produced explains more 
clearlythereasonsfortheir 
admiration than this head 


VANITY FAIR 


The Sculpture of 
Charles Despiau 


A Note on the Artist by FORBES WATSON 


HERE is a legendary sculptor. A powerful 

man physically, with a handsome bewhiskered 
head. He vouchsafes, to adoring “favorite pupils”, 
the sounding, eternal verities of art. They address 
him reverently as ‘Maitre’. He sighs for the 
halcyon days of Greece, and, pursued by all women 
and honored by all nations, proceeds unctuously 
to his predestined immortality. Fundamental tru- 
isms are permitted him, but no wit; nothing quite 
human. A mighty figure of a man; and what a 
worker! Possibly Rodin, in a particularly fatuous 
moment, fathered the legend; or perhaps it goes 
back to the first sentimentalized accounts of 
Michelangelo’s tremendous labors. But the Italian 
was no beauty, and some of his friends said that 
he had the social graces of a hangman. 

Whoever is responsible for the ‘“‘Cher Maitre” 
model of a sculptor, with his proud contentions of 
primitive vigor, his thundering theories, and his 
inevitable religiosity, I am interested in this 
imaginary god of the so-called stuffed shirts 
solely for purposes of contrast. Charles Despiau, 
the distinguished French sculptor who, at the 
moment, has been holding his first one-man show 
in New York, has not one of the traits credited to 
the Cher Maitre model of what a sculptor should 
be. A man of middle age, his presence is more 
appealing than impressive. He is kindly and gentle, 
with the unruffled repose of a man who has never 
troubled himself with agitated efforts to ‘“‘get on’. 
There were hard days years ago, which seem to 
me to have left their marks, yet there is no bitter- 
ness in Despiau’s face. Kindliness, humility and 
wonder are all there, fused with an unpretentious 
dignity and a determination in which there is no 
aggressiveness. I know that a little over twenty 
years ago, a friend of the sculptor told me that 
Despiau and his wife used to color post card 
views for one cent a card, and that, from the 
rewards of their combined labors in this lowly 
art, they paid for their shelter and food. 

Charles Despiau when he was young worked 
for Rodin, and although his aims were so different 
from Rodin’s as to appear opposed to them, 
Rodin’s friends told me that the modest and sensi- 
tive Despiau was much admired by the Master. 
Since then Despiau has won for himself a position 
of distinction in France. But no one, I think, will 
ever address him seriously as Cher Maitre, at least 
not with all the gushing implications that Rodin 
expected as a Master’s due. A kind of plaintive 
modesty of manner and carriage is the first charac- 
teristic that strikes the visitor who travels to the 
inconvenient quarter of Montsouris, in Paris, and 
hence to the Villa Corot, where Despiau has had 
his studio for twenty years. 

People in France know the position of Despiau 
and honor him. I don’t think I have ever seen an 
artist handle his work at once so humbly and so 
devotedly, and what he apparently wants you to 
feel about his work is sympathy rather than aston- 
ishment or admiration. It was evident that when 
he showed, to one or two visitors, myself included, 
his larger pieces, a number of portraits and the 
drawings of which he makes so many, he was not 
trying to strike us dumb. He supposed we would 
like his work, and that we would share with him 
kis own interest in it. We discussed his work in a 
friendly, unassuming fashion. One could not help 
loving such simplicity, such want of “artistic” 
stage setting, such complete disregard for play- 
ing the big bow wow. 

Such was my impression of the sculptor who 
has come slowly into his own. Despiau would have 
starved rather than have undertaken those social 
manoeuvres or dangerous excursions into the 
realms of publicity-seeking that have shaken the 
poise and character of many a promising artist 
to their foundations. His life is his art. And that, 
if the reason is not too sentimental, is why in 
the whole gallery of his slow-maturing works noth- 
ing is tortured, nothing is mannered, nothing, 
so to speak, pushes itself forward to seek your 
acclaim. We are told to beware of the piece of 
sculpture or the painting that screams its horrid 
greatness at first sight. Certainly to recall the 
works, past and present, that have entered into 
our beings, have become part of our affections, 
is but to review a series of works of art that have 
in common a deep reticence, a permanent quie- 
tude that seems to be for all time. 
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A Picture of the New York Chorus Girl, Substantiating Her Beauty and Doubting Her Dumbness 


MONG those American institutions that 
A te been grossly misrepresented to the 
public is the Chorus Girl, that invariably 
enticing young lady who serves—and occa- 
sionally stands and waits—in the ensembles 
of the musical comedies. Perhaps no other 
person has contributed so gracefully as she 
to the fascination of the theatrical profession 
and to the legend of that variously known 
New York street, called Broadway. 

Yet she has been weighed in the balance, by 
the narrow-minded, and found wanton. News- 
paper editors of less conservative journals 
contend that she is “front page news interest” 
and emhlazon her misfortunes and misdeeds 
where all may read as they run, while, on the 
other hand, the prima donna or the leading 
lady of the same troupe, who may be involved 
in as sensational a crisis, will find the account 
of her misadventures buried elsewhere in the 
chronicles. 

Why? Perhaps, because the chorus girl has 
become one of America’s most glamorous 
figures. There is a certain aura about her. 
She definitely is not as scarlet as she is painted. 
And because she is usually a quite pretty 
young person, literate, industrious, clever, 
calculating and capricious, she has been loved 
and wooed by poets, heroes and statesmen. 
She has married into the nobility, and the 
files of Mr. Ziegfeld’s Follies will reveal press 
notices of chorus and show girls who have 
wedded Supreme Court judges, millionaires, 
dukes, bank presidents and so on. But it is 
not sentiment that inspires this de-glamouring 
defense of the Chorus Girl. 


HORUS girls supposedly—and I believe 

this is true—go into the chorus for two 
reasons—the first that they like the stage and 
want to progress there; the second, that they 
believe it is an unexcelled marriage arena. This 
fact has not been accorded much notice in the 
papers, but it is undoubtedly true, because 
there must be hundreds of girls who read 
the stories about wealthy marriages and size 
up the stage for the “happy ending” route. 
Many of these girls come from extremely poor 
families and obscure homes. They begin on 
the stage, (especially the stages controlled by 
the better class producers) and then elevate 
themselves. 

Concrete examples include the marriages of 
Peggy Fears, an erstwhile member of the 
merry-merry, who rose to the heights of a 
Ziegfeld prima donna and wedded a million- 
aire; Helen Henderson, another chorus girl 
succumbed for a jazz band musician, divorced 
him and later married a rich man whom she 
recently “aired;” Anastasia Reilly, whose re- 
cent marriage to a “money” man was announced 
in the newspapers; Lucille Mendez, who served 
in the background of musical comedies and 
married Ralph Ince, a prominent cinema 
director; Louise Brooks, who did the same. 
Other former chorus ladies who were wedded 
to “big money” include: Peggy Hopkins Joyce, 
Billie Burke, Jessica Brown, Evelyn Nesbit and 
several other nationally known beauties. 


By WALTER WINCHELL 


Joan Crawford started in the ensemble and 
is now enticing crowds to witness her films, 
as are Billie Dove and Rubye De Remer. 
Zelma O’Neal, a New York musical come- 
dienne, started in the chorus; Helen Morgan, 
now a conspicuous member of Show Boat, 
once “held up the back drop in Sally;” and 
Barbara Stanwyck, now the heroine in Bur- 
lesque, Mr. Arthur Hopkins’ successful play, 
also “warbled and hoofed” in the choruses of 
shows and cabaret floor revues. 

Not a great many of them, of course, pro- 
mote successful marriages. Often they wed 
the “first man they love;” sometimes an 
obscure home town sweetheart. Many of them 
marry clerks, actors and chorus boys and some 
of them drift into second rate productions and 
go downhill. A few of them have elevated 
themselves from chorus girls in the company 
to leading réles and there is the case of 
Susanne Fleming, back again in a George 
White show, who once appeared opposite 
Adolphe Menjou in the “flickers.” 

An unusual chorus girl, appearing in 
Ziegfeld’s Rio Rita, is courted by a minister. 
She does not smoke cigarettes, drink 
liquor or look for recreation after the per- 
formance. Instead she goes home early, 
spurning all invitations to after-the-theatre 
affairs, and teaches Sunday School at a church 
on Washington Heights in New York City. 
She is a very pretty creature of eighteen and 
once performed in a night club revue on 
Broadway where undraped girls paraded in 
a number. Although this girl would not 
reveal her true and basic self, she still led the 
number. Her sweetheart, a man of the cloth, 
called for her each morning at three o’clock 
but was self-conscious about going into the 
cabaret until he turned his collar and affixed 
a hand-made bow tie. Then he lingered at a 
far away table until his “heart” had prepared 
to leave the place. 


‘'. extraordinary thing about the American 
chorus girl is her elasticity. She is an out- 
and-out individualist, working as hard as she 
can work for what she wants. She can adapt 
herself with the facility of a comédienne to any 
circumstance without batting an eye-lash. She 
may discover that the men with her are under- 
world characters, carrying guns and black- 
jacks, but she never lets on. She can ankle 
across a stage alone wearing nothing but 4 
perfect sang froid. She can fill almost any 
requirement and, of course, a pair of sheer hose. 

She meets rich men, producers, newspaper- 
men, novelists and celebrities, all with a poise 
and assurance that is modern in a superlative 
sense of the word. I do no* believe that any 
other branch of society contains women whose 
ingenuity, skill and self-possession can rival 
hers. And the remarkable thing is that she 
frequently has not had the breeding that other 
women, in similar situations, can fall back 
upon. Together with her versatile ingenuity is 
her baffling stupidity. If an outsider steps in 
and watches her at rehearsal, her chief con- 
cern is apparently her lips and her face, for 


she is continually fingering her vanity case and 
daubing her features. 

Her detractors would have you believe that 
she is beautiful but dumb, and offer tales 
testifying to her lack of intelligence. For in- 
stance: They swear that a well known chorus 
girl took an afternoon’s holiday and tele- 
graphed her stage manager: “Dear Mr. Cody: 
I have suddenly been taken ill with typhoid 
fever so will not be able to make the matinée 
today, but will positively be around for this 
evening’s performance.” I have been told, 
however, that the reason why some of the 
girls affect an inane manner is that there is a 
purpose back of it; they appear dense because 
it disarms certain undesirable approaches— 
in other words, they are not as dumb as they 
often pretend. 

Yet, one case refutes this. A New Yorker, 
who is known for his generosity to chorus 
girls and his temporary admiration for them, 
had invited a Ziegfeld folly to dine with him 
at the Ritz-Carlton. The girl had never been 
there before and feared going alone. She pre- 
vailed upon another member of the company 
to go along, without notifying her “gentle- 
man friend.” 


NCE in the hotel dining room the girls 
ordered almost every dish on the menu. 
Soup, fish, an entrée, meat, game, salad, des- 
sert, cheese and coffee were commanded joy- 
ously. They had ordered enough food for four 
persons. The man was polite but he burned in- 
wardly. He finally excused himself on the 
pretense that he had forgotten to make an 
important telephone call. 

In the meantime, the food was served to the 
girls and they devoured as much of it as 
they could. An hour elapsed and the man had 
not returned. Curtain time was approaching 
and they were a mile from the theatre. The 
captain of the dining room was observing them 
from a distance. When he decided that they 
had become really apprehensive, he walked 
up to them and remarked: 

“Ladies, I° didn’t want to interrupt you. 
Please do not worry about the bill. It is settled. 
Mr. Soandso was called away suddenly and 
instructed me to see you off. He also wanted 
me to give you this carton.” 

The merry magdalens opened the box and 
discovered a dozen club sandwiches in it with 
this note: “Take these with you, you might 
get hungry on your way to the theatre.” 

Bayard Veiller’s play The Trial of Mary 
Dugan, perhaps, best sums up the attitude of 
the show lady. In that melodrama, a chorus 
girl is accused of the murder of her illicit 
lover, a married man. A chorus girl witness for 
the defense is being grilled. The prosecutor 
thunders: “Do you mean to tell me she lived 
with him because he gave her a Rolls-Royce?” 

“Well,” is the naive reply, “do you expect 
a girl to go to hell in a wheelbarrow?” 

This sweeping statement expresses the atti- 
tude of mind of the average New York chorus 
girl, but the attitude is often only a pose. 

(Continued on page go) , 
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The Holidays 


VANITY FAIR 


A Comedy of Pretensions Showing the Curious Consequences of a Family’s Midsummer Madness 


R., Mrs. and Miss Thiran were at the 
M soup stage of dinner when the maid, 
Armande, broke into the dining-room, 
and with the tragic air she assumed even under 
the most ordinary circumstances, exclaimed: 
“The janitor wants to speak to you, sir.” 
She was followed by that worthy man, who 
thus explained his business: 

“How do, ladies and gentlemen. I’ve come 
to give you notice that Mrs. Choru and I are 
leaving on the 9.45 train tomorrow morning 
for a trip to the country. My sister-in-law will 
take our place. All the tenants are on their 
vacation; you're the only ones left. I must 
warn you, ladies and gentlemen, that my 
sister-in-law is rather hard of hearing, and 
you must, therefore, ring loud when you 
want her.” 

“And so you are going away, Mr. Choru,” 
politely interrupted Mrs. Thiran. 

“Sure. Only the dogs can stand the city in 
this heat,” answered the janitor. 

Upon which he withdrew with renewed 
assurances of his best services. There was a 
silence, broken at length by Miss Thiran, who 
interpreted the general feeling: 

“These people are luckier than we are! To 
think that we have got to remain at home again 
this summer . rr 

“Because your mother spent too much 
money during the winter!” muttered Mr. 
Thiran. 

“Because your father is incompetent and 
lazy,” snapped back Mrs. Thiran. “And now 
Armande has asked for a fortnight’s vacation 
to visit her parents! We'll have a fine job get- 
ting another maid. Everyone else is off to some 
watering-place, and all we have is dishwater!” 


ISS THIRAN’S face darkened with a 

threat of tears. “Gabrielle,” exclaimed 

her father, “no crying; I won’t have it! Paris is 

delightful in July and August. We have the 

Bois at our very doors, and I'll treat you to an 
hour’s drive in a cab every Saturday.” 

Mrs. Thiran shrugged her shoulders angrily. 
She declared that she intended to take in hand 
the arrangement of family matters, and was 
not going to pass for a pauper in the eyes of 
the world. Such a state of things would injure 
their standing and Gabrielle’s chances. She 
had, therefore, decided on the following plan. 
She would intimate to their friends and rela- 
tions that they would be away for a month, 
the vacation allowed Mr. Thiran by his firm. 
With shutters up and doors locked they could 
keep within the house, going out only at night. 
Her sister, Hermance, who lived in Switzer- 
land, would make it her business to send post- 
cards for them to the most important people 
of their acquaintance. They could write these 
at home and despatch them to her. In this 
way appearances would be saved, and she 
would not have to blush when her friends re- 
turned in the autumn. 

“A nice thing to be driven to lies like this,” 
she concluded. 

Mr. Thiran hung his head. He was a bald, 


florid giant with an immense moustache, and 


By HENRI DUVERNOIS 


the arms of a blacksmith. He looked at his 
wife with the distrustful and restless eyes of 
an elephant irritated by a flea and reflecting 
on the futility of his strength; but he held his 
tongue, for Armande was bringing in one of 
those fowls, raw on one side, and burnt to a 
cinder on the other, the cooking of which was 
her special secret. 

Eight days later, the house they lived in 
showed nothing but closed shutters under 
the glare of a blazing sun. During the week, 
they had arranged for some of their friends to 
visit them, and had shown them the furniture 
covered over, the trunks in the lobby, and the 
carpets strewn with camphor. Everything they 
ate tasted of camphor for some time after; 
but they felt the benefit of the closed shutters, 
which imparted an unaccustomed coolness to 
the apartment. The maid, Armande, had gone. 
So had the janitor and his wife. They were 
replaced by a deaf, blind, helpless and feeble- 
minded person, to whom they had to repeat 
twenty times the order to tell all visitors that 
they were out of town. They wrote postcards, 
sent them to their more fortunate relative in 
the country who redirected them and sent them 
off to their friends. 


‘YABRIELLE, who had pretentions to liter- 

¥ ature, was quite gushing in her fervid de- 
scriptions of Switzerland. “What peace! What 
blessed tranquillity! What depth of poetic 
charm in these shadowy vales, lulled to rest 
by the prattle of silver streams! -Nothing is 
wanting to our happiness but the presence of 
our dear friends . . . ” “Kind remembrances 
to all,” wrote Mrs. Thiran. “The food is ex- 
cellent; I am thankful that I brought a thick 
shawl, as the evenings are cold. Gabrielle is 
a great success here. The mountains are more 
wonderful than anything I could have imag- 
ined.” Mr. Thiran added his testimony with a 
bureaucratic flourish, accompanied sometimes 
by a short postscript, in which he expressed his 
own feelings: “It is really very delightful, but 
after all there’s nothing like Paris and a good 
game of bridge!” As everyone knows, cooking 
is an unpleasant business, especially during 
the heat, so the Thirans regaled themselves 
with cold meats bought at the corner delicates- 
sen shop and which even the head of the 
family ate without grumbling, for it would 
have been going too far to make a grievance 
of having to eat sausages, when he could not 
offer them the magnificence of the ocean or 
the majesty of Alpine peaks! 

One Sunday, after dinner, as the father was 
reading his paper, the mother was deciding 
between ornamental embroidery and darning 
stockings, and Gabrielle was about to sink in- 
to gloomy meditation, a sound startled them, 
the sound of some instrument being inserted 
into the lock of the door. 

“Victor,” faltered Mrs. Thiran in a voice 
subdued by fear, “Victor, do you hear that? 
Someone must be trying to get in... ” 

“Papa, I’m frightened!” whispered Gabri- 
elle. 

The giant turned up his sleeves. He sudden- 


ly assumed the superior air of a knight. 
errant under whose protection no one need be 
afraid, because he was the kind of man who 
could crack a nut between his finger and 
thumb, and twist up a coin like a piece of paper. 

“Silence!” he ordered. “Get behind me and 
you will be quite safe.” 

At the same moment the door opened slowly, 
Mr. Thiran sprang forward. But the burglar, 
demoralized by finding people in the room, 
offered no resistance. More than half-strangled, 
clutched in a grip of iron, held down by a knee 
which dug into his breast, he whined: 

“Stop! You’ve got me, haven’t you? D’you 
want to kill me?” 

“Gabrielle,” said Mr. Thiran, as his wife 
fainted, “go and get me some strong cord.” 

And he tightened his grasp, saying to the 
young man: 

“Scoundrel! You didn’t think you’d find 
me, did you! One move from you and I'll 
throttle you.” 

“But I’m telling you, I give myself up!” 
protested the burglar. 

He was a cadaverous-looking man, very 
respectably dressed, except for the sneak- 
ers on his feet. 

“Good God!” he cried piteously, “Do you 
want to murder me?” 

Gabrielle had brought the cord, and, 
frightened into helplessness, he let himself be 
bound. Mr. Thiran searched his pockets, and 
extracted a chisel, a loaded revolver, a knife 
with a stop notch, a linen bag full of sand, 
three purses and a little jade lion, a present 
from Aunt Hermance, which he had stolen 
from the halktable. The sight of this trinket 
inflamed Mr. Thiran with the fury of rightful 
ownership. He dealt the thief a blow which 
might have staggered an ox. 


“WOW,” he said, “for the police-station! 
Gabrielle, get me a cab!” 

At these words, Mrs. Thiran came out of 
her fainting fit. 

“No, Gabrielle, no! Don’t listen to your 
father,” she groaned. 

Mr. Thiran understood, and scratched his 
head. Any police proceeding would be re- 
ported in the papers; their friends and ac- 
quaintances would learn of their continued 
sojourn in Paris; the trick of the postcards 
would be discovered, and they would appear 
supremely ridiculous . . . And all because of 
this pale-faced rascal who lay bound on the 
carpet, his eyes growing bright and inquisitive, 
reassured, as if he guessed that the baffled 
attitude of his executioner boded something 
in his favour. 

“Well,” he growled, “why don’t you get 
the cab?” 

“Will he promise not to do it again?” sug- 
gested Mrs. Thiran weakly. 

“Look here,” said Mr. Thiran addressing 
the burglar, “I’m not going to be bothered by 
a swine like you; I’m going to undo your cord, 
and let you go and be hanged your own way. 
But if you don’t get out at once, I’ll break 

(Continued on page 105) 
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The Two-a-Day—and Rosa Ponselle 


A Dramatic Soprano, Once in Vaudeville, Is Now Enthroned at the Metropolitan Opera 


ERHAPS Rosa Ponselle is most responsible for the present influx of musical 
comedy stars to the dignified stage of the Metropolitan Opera House. Some 
nine years ago, this young soprano from Meriden, Connecticut, known to vaude- 
ville as one of the Ponzillio Sisters, made her début there as Leonora in Forza 


del Destino. Her career, until then, had progressed from film house prologues 
(at the age of fifteen) and from cabarets in her native Connecticut to a preferred 
place on the bills of the better known variety houses. This year she is singing 
the title réle in the Metropolitan Opera’s newest revival, Bellini’s Norma 











MARY JANE 


An eccentric dancer with a prodigious 
bag of tricks, Mary Jane trips in time to 
applause, through a typical Cohan show, 
The Merry Malones, fulfilling all the 
promises she made when she was work- 
ing, not so long ago, for Mr. Ziegfeld 


BOBBIE ARNST 


A born strutter, with a pedal proficiency 
that can keep pace with the most intri- 
cate beat, Bobbie Arnst steps out with a 
challenging rhythm in Rosalie, where her 
sole-and-heel work is second only to the 
tip-top technique of Marilyn Miller 






























PERT KELTON 
Mistress of fantastic foolery, 
Pert Kelton burlesques about 
in The Five O’Clock Girl, 
in playful imitation of every- 
thing from a Spanish senorita, 
armed with castanets, to her 
inimitable self. She comple- 
ments Mary Eaton with the 
quaint grimaces and faltering 
steps which made her antics a 
memorable part of a hit of 
another year, called Sunny 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
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RUBY KEELER 


An expert in the intricacies of the buck 
and wing, Ruby Keeler, in the guise of 
an orphan of the pavements, taps her 
way along in The Sidewalks of New 
York, which gets across by dint of fast 
soft-shoe stepping and Ray Dooley 


ZELMA O’NEAL 


A stomping flapper, endowed with super- 
human energy in stepping and shouting, 
Zelma O’Neal jumps and dashes in 
and out of the spotlight in Good News, 
which turns. the spirit of the campus 
into a fast and furious musical comedy 



















Steppers Who Stop the Show 


A Quintet of Song and Dance Girls Who Hoof It Riotously in the Current Musical Comedies 
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Progress 


69 


How the Achievements of Civilization Will Eventually Bankrupt the Entire World 


HE notion of progress is a modern in- 

vention. It is also—and this explains its 

unthinkableness by our orthodox ances- 
tors—a heretical notion. For an orthodox 
medieval churchman there could be no such 
thing as progress. Man had been created com- 
plete and fully human. There was no question 
of his developing or growing up. Human 
nature was changeless and had remained so 
from the beginning. Circumstances might vary 
from place to place and from epoch to epoch; 
but this variation was the merest accident. 
Beneath the shifting surface, human nature 
remained substantially the same. 

The doctrine of progress was made possi- 
ble by the decay of Christian orthodoxy. What 
made it inevitable was the enormous expan- 
sion of man’s material resources during the 
age of industrialism. In the course of the last 
century, the population of the earth has in- 
creased about two and a half times. But the 
production of coal has increased a hundred 
and ten times, of iron eighty times, of cotton 
twenty times. The total commercial turnover 
is forty times what it was at the beginning of 
the last century. The nautical tonnage of 1830 
was a sixth of ours and we have thirty-six 
thousand times as many miles of railways. 
Living in the midst of the extraordinary 
phenomena represented by these figures, men 
might be excused if they came to believe in 
progress. 


It is not growing like a tree 


In bulk doth make men better be. 


But in spite of Ben Jonson’s warning, this is 
precisely what we of the industrial age have 
fondly imagined. Because we use a hundred 
and ten times as much coal as our ancestors, 
we believe ourselves a hundred and ten times 
better, intellectually, morally and spiritually. 


E may remark in passing that the colos- 

sal material expansion of recent years is 
destined, in all probability, to be a temporary 
and transient phenomenon. We are rich be- 
cause we are living on our capital. The coal, 
the oil, the nitre, the phosphates which we are 
so recklessly using can never be replaced. 
When the supplies are exhausted, men will 
have to do without. Our prosperity has been 
achieved at the expense of our children. “We 
can only hope that our race may be spared a 
decline as precipitous as is the upward slope 
along which we have been carried, heedless, 
for the most part, both of our privileges and 
of the threatened privation ahead. While such 
a sudden decline might, from a detached 
standpoint, appear as in accord with the 
eternal equities, since previous gains would in 
cold terms balance the losses, yet it would be 
felt as a superlative catastrophe. Our descend- 
ants, if such as this should be their fate, will 
see poor compensation for their ills in the fact 
that we did live in abundance and luxury.” 
One of the results of this return to equilibrium 
conditions will certainly be a diminution of 
the belief in progress. Enthusiastic business 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


men and advertizing agents seem to imagine 
that expansion can go on indefinitely at the 
present rate. The corollary to this pleasing 
fancy is that men become steadily cleverer 
and more virtuous every generation. When facts 
have ruthlessly destroyed the primary illusion, 
its corollary will seem less obviously true. 

It is time to consider the idea of progress 
apart from its material -ause and accom- 
paniment. Material expansion may explain 
the rise of the idea of progress on the spirit- 
ual plane; but it does not in itself justify that 
idea. There is no necessary relation between 
quantity and quality of human activity, or 
between wealth and virtue. The idea of prog- 
ress must be considered by itself and on its 
own merits. 

Believers in progress have appealed for a 
justification of their faith to the Darwinian 
theory of evolution. And certainly, if that 
hypothesis is well founded, there has been a 
genuine progress in recent geological time. 
Whether that progress is destined to be con- 
tinued under the entirely novel conditions 
imposed on the human species by our social 
organization it is impossible to sav. The forces 
which, in the past, made for progress may 
perhaps, in the new circumstances, make for 
deterioration; one cannot guess. Nor must we 
forget the possibility that evolution is ortho- 
genetic—that is to say, biased from the start 
in one particular direction, predestined to 
take one particular course. 


VOLUTION (if evolution indeed there has 

been) has been excessively slow. It has tak- 
en scores or even hundreds of thousands of 
years for natural selection to bring about sig- 
nificant changes in the specific qualities of liv- 
ing organisms. If this be the case, then it is cer- 
tain that no perceptible evolutionary changes 
in human nature can possibly have taken 
place within the few thousand years of which 
we know or can conjecture the history. And 
unless the scientists produce some startling 
biological invention in the interval, it is al- 
most equally certain that there will be no 
specific changes in man’s physical and mental 
make-up for an equally long period of future 
time. So far as history and the at all pre- 
dictable future are concerned, there is no such 
thing as a specific and heritable progress. A 
man born in the twentieth century A.D. has 
no better chance of being congenitally intel- 
ligent and virtuous than one born in the 
twentieth century B.C. The history of art 
offers us the best evidence for the specific 
identity of human nature during the last few 
thousand years. Art differs from science inas- 
much as every artist, whatever the date of his 
birth, has to begin from the beginning, as 
though no artist had ever existed before him. 
The style of his work will be conditioned by 
his environment; but its intrinsic excellence 
will be entirely his own. The man of science 
is able to utilize the work of his predecessors 
to a much greater extent than the artist. With- 
out good instruments and a satisfactory tech- 
nique, even the greatest scientific genius can 


achieve little. The instruments and technique 
of science, being complicated and of a very 
recondite nature, were only slowly evolved. 
The technique of the arts is simple and ob- 
vious; and men were very early in a position 
to give unfettered expression to their powers. 
The results are significant. The arts of ancient 
Egypt and Babylonia are at least as good as 
ours. One can go back much further and dis- 
cover in the paleolithic caves of Altamira 
paintings of animals which have literally never 
been surpassed. All the available evidence 
seems to show that, in respect to the mental 
capacities with which they are born, there is 
little or nothing to choose between the man of 
to-day and the man of a hundred or two hun- 
dred generations back. It follows therefore 
that if there has been progress, it must have 
been due to changes in environment rather 
than to changes in the intrinsic nature of man. 


ENETICISTS assure us that (except, 

perhaps, in certain rather uncommon 
circumstances) acquired characteristics are 
not inherited. The children of one-legged bi- 
metallists are born with the usual number of 
limbs and without any economic prejudices. 
But man, unlike the other animals, has in- 
vented methods of recording his mental ac- 
quisitions. There are old wolves which are 
said to have acquired an almost uncanny 
knowledge of traps and poisons. But their 
knowledge dies with them. They cannot pub- 
lish text books on the habits of trappers for 
the enlightenment of young wolves. Verbal 
tradition and writing enable human beings to 
inherit (if not at birth, at least shortly after- 
wards) some part of the accomplishments of 
their predecessors. Many contemporary 
school boys know more mathematics than 
Phythagoras, not because they are more in- 
telligent than that remarkable man of genius, 
but because the discoveries of seventy gener- 
ations of mathematicians have been recorded 
and are at their disposal. Generalizing, we 
may say that in all intellectual spheres where 
progress is, to a greater or less extent, a 
function of knowledge, the lapse of time has 
brought progress. With regard to those ac- 
tivities in which knowledge is less important 
than natural ability, there has been no prog- 
ress. In other words, progress in science and 
technology is a real fact, because past achieve- 
ments can be inherited and exploited. But 
progress in the arts is impossible, because, 
once the technique of the art has been worked 
out, (and the technique of some of the arts 
was perfected before the dawn of history) 
success depends entirely on personal ability, 
not on knowledge of previous achievements. 
Mr. Shaw’s plays are different from those of 
Shakespeare or of Aeschylus; but they are in 
no sense an advance on them. In fact, they 
are pretty obviously not so good. What applies 
to art applies to other spiritual activities. Re- 
ligion, for example. It is the ambition of the 
pious, whether Christian, Buddhist or Mo- 
hamedan, to imitate the founders and saints 


(Continued on page 105) 
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Marjorie Moss and Georges Fontana 


The Internationally Known Dancers Are Back in New York for a Season at the Club Lido 
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Laura La Plante 
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How a Slapstick Comedienne Rose to Be One of the New Stars of the Film World 


mother, Laura La Plante came from the 
rural districts of Missouri to attack the 
citadel of celluloid art. 

Her mother was nearly twenty years of 
ave before she attended a school. One of 
nineteen children on a run-down farm, she 
walked many miles and attended classes with 
six year old children. A desire for education 
overwhelmed humility. In six years she was a 
school teacher in a muddy district. 

This in itself is of importance. It sufficed to 
make character for a daughter who was to 
fight her way through another morass. 

Laura La Plante’s father was a French 
dancing teacher from the Missouri Colony of 
Bonne Terre. In quest of adventure, he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Turck, farm girl, when she 
was thirty-two. 

Two children blessed their unhappy union. 
After eight years Mr. La Plante danced away 
from the cares of a gentleman who must live 
by his feet. 

‘The mother toiled in a St. Louis department 
store until she earned enough money to send 
her children to California .... in the care of 
a proverbially kind cousin. 

After some months she joined the children. 

It seems that all American children have a 
maddening desire to become musicians. Thus 
all neighborhoods are infested with the horri- 
fying noises of the fife and clarinet, the banjo 
and the fiddle. Since the birth of the Republic 
not enough second class talent has been 
developed to pay the irate bourgeoisie for loss 
of sleep and shattered nerves. 

Laura La Plante learned something of 
music. But with a sense of humor she wisely 
gave up her noise-making at fifteen. She had 
decided to become a queen of the movies. 

Plumply adolescent at the time, she made 
matters worse by wearing her golden curls in 
the Mary Pickford manner. 


Bi of a French father and a Yankee 


HE rage for these curls passed all bounds 

human and divine in Hollywood. Female 
tile writers between thirty and fifty, wore 
them each Sunday. They were affected by sce- 
nario writers of both sexes. The film city with 
its usual tolerance for the freakish in life, re- 
tained its calm. 

Laura La Plante started to make the rounds 
of the studios. 

She obtained a small part with the Christie 
Company. 

With three days’ salary as an extra she 
decided to secure photographs of herself. She 
went to a dime museum and had some made. 
She took these monstrosities about with her. 
Luckily she always accompanied the pictures, 
which resembled passport likenesses. 

When the Christies decided to make the 
Bringing Up Father series, every available 
girl was given a test for the leading réle— 
that of Jiggs’ pretty daughter. Laura La 
Plante was always used as “atmosphere” when 
the tests were made. None of the girls suited 
the “New York Office”. Word finally came to 


take a test of the “other little girl on the left”. 


By JIM TULLY 


A test was taken. It passed the powers that 
be. She was given the much coveted réle— 
at fifty dollars per week. 

The Bringing Up Father series was a {fail- 
ure. For some months Miss La Plante was 
forced to look for extra work again. 

At last she succeeded in getting a part as 
the ingénue with James Kirkwood and Louise 
Glaum under the direction of Wesley Ruggles. 





LAURA LA PLANTE 


Rising from Christie Comedies via serial 
thrillers to stardom, Laura La Plante is 
rapidly becoming one of the most popular 
comediennes of the screen. In The Cat 
and the Canary, she demonstrated a gen- 
uine proficiency as a dramatic actress 


The little Missouri girl played many ardu- 
ous weeks in this film. Her work was not con- 
sidered outstanding. This did not deter her 
from taking all her relatives to see the film in 
a pre-view. They discovered that everything 
was intact in the film but Laura. She was not 
in the picture. 

Ripened somewhat by this bitter experience, 
she returned to the Christie Studios. 

It can be seen that much of Miss La Plante’s 
early screen training was obtained under the 
direction of the Christie Brothers. These men, 
early rivals of Mack Sennett, were more polite. 
Never so vulgar as the Irishman, they were 
as a result not so sensationally successful. 

Two women developed by them later 
reached high rank in more serious work... . 
Betty Compson and Laura La Plante. 

Cecil B. De Mille was the first man to choose 
a comedy girl type for a dramatic réle. When 
he selected Gloria Swanson, film producers, 
always in the ruts of convention, were aghast. 
Miss Compson was the second girl to emerge 
from comedies. She was chosen by George 
Loane Tucker for the leading role in The 
Miracle Man. 

Much has been said in the public film prints 
about the advantages of comedy training for 
a dramatic star. There are other advantages. 

Such girls as Gloria Swanson, Betty Comp- 


son, Mae Busch and Laura La Plante, ap- 
pearing as they did in a new comedy each 
week, were known to millions of clubwomen, 
stenographers and editors the world over. 
As a result, film exhibitors were eager to 
secure pictures in which they appeared. 

Once it was found that comedy girls, being 
internationally advertised products, were 
successful at the box office in cheap domestic 
triangle dramas, producers, like sheep going 
over a broken down gate in Judea, followed 
one after another. 

So the comedy girls 
while producers learned. 

In the meantime Miss 
obtain more serious roles. 

So far as she was concerned nothing im- 
portant happened in films for some time. 

Her best role during this period was that 
of the littke country girl sweetheart with 
Charles Ray in James Whitcomb Riley’s The 
Old Swimmin’ Hole. This film ranks with 
The Girl I Loved as a classic of a sort. Ray 
also appeared in this Riley opus. She often 
alternated by being a villainess at the Fox 
Studio and a comedienne at Christie’s. 

Her family came to live with the new star. 


gained experience 


La Plante tried to 


ARD luck usually arrives with families. 
Miss La Plante was soon besieged by a 
siege of idleness. 

There is near Hollywood, a place where 
film players often retreat when old age, des- 
titution or the fury of the mob is upon them. 

Miss La Plante finally secured work in 
Universal serials. 

The first serial in which she appeared was 
The Perils of the Yukon. Encamped in the 
California Sierras for three months to film 
this “snow epic” she endured many hardships. 

Each person acted as their own “prop” man. 
Laura was the only girl in the company. The 
chivalrous crew believed in the equality of 
burdens. She “mushed” nine miles each day, 
most of the distance on snow shoes. 

She also did all the hair raising stunts 
required of her—without a double. She fell 
into ice-filled streams, she was thrown promis- 
cuously into many parts of many oceans, she 
spent many nights chasing the dreaded Huns 
in submarine boats. 

Indeed, she needed all the stamina of a 
backwoods mother to enable her to survive. 

When Miss La Plante finished her serial 
work with Universal, the benefactor of human- 
ity who was then the General Manager told 
her that as a reward for such good work she 
was to be given a permanent position in stock 
—at forty dollars a week. 

There was a panic in the industry at the 
time. The timorous girl with the many rela- 
tives hesitated about signing the contract. 
The manager blithely told her that there were 
thousands of girls much better looking and 
who were far more capable actresses who 
were eager to sign. But Laura held out for a 
slightly larger weekly salary. 

It was possibly one of the best investments 

(Continued on page 100) 
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New Conventions in Contract Bridge 


The Confusion That Has Arisen by Reason of the Teachers’ Conflicting Theories of Bidding 


ONTRACT is like any other game in that 

it had to go through a formative period, 

and, in doing so, has acquired and dis- 
carded a good many conventions. In its pres- 
ent stage of development, the game still re- 
minds the old Auction player of the high spade 
bids when the value of spades was only two 
points per trick. In those days a separate 
meaning and convention was given to every 
bid of spades, from one to seven, and every 
card club and every auction writer had their 
own pet interpretations of these various bids. 
The result was so confusing that the Laws of 
Auction were changed and the value of spades 
was increased to nine, thus automatically 
eliminating the fancy spade bids. 

Contract has likewise acquired a multitude 
of conventions during its early years, many of 
which will surely be discarded. But, while 
they are still with us, these conventions are 
necessary evils and an attempt to understand 
them is certainly worth making. 

The following summary of them may prove 
instructive. 

A bid of one (in a suit or in no trumps) 
under present day standards, indicates at 
least two quick tricks. Some authorities re- 
quire two and a half quick tricks to open the 
bidding, but all agree that the minimum 
requirement of two should not be shaded 
under any conditions. The necessity for abso- 
lute reliance on an original bid is very evident 
when one considers that one’s partner is going 
to base his try for game on that bid, and, if it 
is unsound, a large penalty is going to result. 


T is in the bid of two, either in a suit or in no 

trumps, that the authorities differ radically 
among themselves. They all agree that the 
two no trump bid should show stoppers in 
all four suits and a double stopper in three, so 
that partner can raise the bid to three no 
trump on less strength than he can raise the 
bid of one no trump to two. When it comes 
to the bid of two, in a suit, however, the 
authorities differ widely. In the first place 
they distinguish between a bid of two in a 
major and two in a minor. One group advo- 
cates that a bid of two in a minor suit should 
be avoided and that a bid of two in a major 
suit should indicate length but not necessarily 
top cards in the suit bid. Another group says 
that if you bid two in a minor suit, do so 
only with hands so strong as to indicate slam 
possibilities. 

Another group has evolved a. still 
interesting use for the bid of two, in a minor 
suit. This group advocates a bid of two dia- 
monds, or two clubs, with a strong all around 
hand but with no strength in the minor suit 
bid. This bid, the so-called “denial” bid, was 
advocated many years ago as a possible con- 
vention for Auction, but was discarded. It 
was found to be too difficult for the average 
player to use and understand, and the same 
result will undoubtedly follow in Contract. 
It is an interesting convention, however, and 
gives the players many pretty problems of 
bidding. Its purpose is to indicate the missing 


more 
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suit of an unusually strong hand and, if 
partner has that suit, he should bid two no 
trump, or, if not, he should bid that one of 
his other three suits that is longest and strong- 
est. One of the interesting variations of this 
convention works out as follows: Suppose the 
dealer bids two clubs, second hand _ passes, 
partner bids two spades and fourth hand 
passes. If the dealer then bids two no trump, 
what is the inference? That the dealer must 
have the club suit and that his missing suit 
is spades. This convention is undoubtedly 
interesting, but its use is too subtle for the 
average player. It will result in too many 
mix-ups and for that reason should be dis- 
couraged. 

Probably the soundest use of the two bid. 
in a suit, shows as strong an all around hand 
as a two no trump bid, but with only three 
suits stopped. Such a bid in the major suits 
should always show a suit of at least five 
cards, but in a minor may show one of four 
cards only. Otherwise there should be no dis- 
tinction between a two bid in a major or a 
minor suit. Such a two bid in the major suit 
can be assisted with less strength in trumps 
than a bid of one. 


HE bid of three in a suit has also given 

rise to conflict. One group (the one 
advocating a bid of two in a major with 
length but not necessarily top cards) is, of 
course, obliged to use the three bid, in a suit, 
to indicate both length and tops. Their bid 
of three thus invites a game bid in that suit 
with normal outside assistance, irrespective 
of trump strength. The other group advocates 
that any original suit bid of three hearts or 
three spades should follow the rules of pre- 
emptive bidding at Auction, that is, to show 
the maximum strength of the hand and a 
possible overbid of not more than one trick. 
Such a bid can and should be assisted with a 
normal hand, irrespective of trump strength. 
The bid if defeated should usually save game 
at small cost. Such bids should seldom, if 
ever, be made with a hoiding of less than 
seven in the suit and at least two quick tricks. 

Bids of four, in a major, or five, in a minor, 
should follow the same rules of preemptive 
hids of three and should be made with hands 
one trick stronger than required for the three 
hid of a major. One difference between such 
bids at Contract and Auction is that at Con- 
tract a bid of two or more in one major does 
not necessarily deny help for the other major. 
At Auction, of course, a preemptive bid in one 
major suit always denies help for the other 
major. The high suit bids in Contract are un- 
doubtedly necessary so that partner will be 
justified in raising the bid without the trump 
strength required to assist a bid of one. 
Naturally, these high bids must be made to 
produce this result, whether or not the hand 
may be of help for the other major. It is a 
necessary evil but one that should be borne 
in mind at all times. 

It is a convention among many players that 
to bid exactly the amount required for game 


automatically closes the bidding and prevents 
any attempt for a slam. This convention some. 
how seems a faulty one. The bid for game in 
Contract is a necessity, for in no other way 
can game be scored. As a result, game is and 
should be the first objective of all bidding at 
Contract, but there is still another objective, 
just as important, if not more so, and that is 
the objective of slams. Slams cannot and 
should not be considered until both partners 
are sure that game is possible but, once that 
fact is a certainty, why should they then 
automatically stop bidding? First be sure of 
game and then try for slams if your hands 
justify doing so and don’t allow the fact that 
your partner has bid for game and no more, 
deter you. On the other hand, the convention 
that an over-bid of the number of tricks re. 
quired to make a game, is an invitation for a 
slam, is very sound. Such a bid indicates very 
clearly that the player is not only sure of 
game but also of the additional tricks included 
in his bid so that his partner should be alert 
to the possibilities of a slam and, with reason- 
able assistance should try it. 

There are numerous slam conventions that 
seem sound and reasonable, but are usually 
so subtle that they are apt to confuse the 
average player. The original bidder usually 
has the first chance to show the slam possi- 
bilities of his hand by showing another suit— 
in preference to bidding for game in his 
original suit, which has been raised by his 
partner. This second declaration, particularly 
after an original two bid, is intended to inform 
partner that he can win at least the first trick 
in the second suit bid. The partner’s duty is 
then to declare any suit in which he, too, can 
win the first trick. Should he hold no aces, 
and not be void of a suit, he is obliged to 
rebid the suit first bid by his partner who 
should then decide whether or not to try for 
the slam with his own hand. 


HIS sort of bidding, while spectacular 
when it wins, can be very costly. The 
real objection to it, however, is the fact 
that it is not easy to understand and follow 
and hence cannot help but produce bad re- 
sults in the long run. It takes the keenest of 
minds to get the right cues at the right time 
so that the bidding may be safely continued. 
An overbid of a suit, previously bid 
by the opponents, is an indication that the 
bidder has no losing trick in that suit and 
should be read as a slam invitation. It is the 
partner’s duty, of course, to take out such a 
bid, by rebidding the first suit bid by himself 
or his partner. This convention is another one 
of doubtful expediency. but has its good points. 
An original bid of four no trump or five 
hearts or spades is, of course, the strongest 
kind of an invitation for a slam bid by partner. 
Such a bid can hardly be called a convention 
and the partner of such a bidder should use 
his own judgment as to the proper procedure. 
One point that all players should remember, 
in trying for slams, is that they should first 
(Continued on page 98) 
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STEICHEN——AT HOLLYWOOD 


Behind the Scenes with Harold Lloyd 


In His Latest Film, **Speedy”’ 


» the Comedian Does His Stunts Against a Coney Island Back ground 











TERPSICHORE 


From these four lifelike and suggestive Moments in the Dance, fleeting glimpses caught in imperishable 
tintype by our staff photographer, the whole sweep and rhythm—and healthful benefits, too—of aes- 





VANITY FAIR 





thetic dancing may well be imagined. Scanning from left to right, the four attitudes of joyous abandon 
jello-ed above are key poses in the dances of, respectively, “‘Poplar Tree Wooed by Wind Peeping at 


Her Lover”; “Scipio Africanus Gives Rome the Defi”; 


“The Spider and the Moth’; and ‘*Venus” 


Aesthetic Dancing for Ladies 


Milady Joins the Devout Handmaidens of the Muse of Terpsichore in Search of Grace and Charm 


HO has not longed to toss silly cares 

aside, strip herself of all responsibili- 

ties and, with eyes sparkling and lips 
parted and a good strong pair of gymnasium 
bloomers, lose herself in the lissome windings 
and artistic convolutions of the dance—“let 
joy be unconfin’d” (Byron) ? 

Who has not wished to cultivate a grace of 
bodily carriage, so that all who 
see her glide (rather than 
stride) from place to place may 
exclaim with an admiring tug at 
their blonde moustaches, “Ah, 
the vixen!” With what a sensible 
degree of pleasure do we behold 
the demeanour of the young 
lady who, though wintry winds 
have deprived her for the nonce 
of her faithful friend the Bi- 
cycle, has continued thus proper- 





By COREY FORD 


frankly—the streets, or their equivalent. 

On the other hand, it is sincerely hoped that 
the modest young lady will not allow these 
common exhibitions of the public hall to dis- 
suade her from pursuing in private the more 
soulful rhythms of the classic dance. Herein 
is found the true art of untrammeled move- 
ment, a movement that need not be confined 
to the skillful manoeuvering of 
the hands or of the feet, but 
rather should include the whole 
personality. If the young lady 
will practise standing still and 
dancing with her eyes, her lips, 
her shoulders—in fact, with any 
outstanding part of her body— 
she will soon find herself the 
cynosure of all eyes and the 
popular object of every bache- 
lor’s toast. For it has been truly 


ly to exercise and develop her POSITION A said, “The girl who dances and 
natural charms in the study of i EN | oe who loves to dance, is the jolly 


aesthetic dancing. Her modiste 
has not been put to the necessity 
of ruffling and pleating to con- 
ceal a lack of completeness and 
fulness; but rather has she herself embellished 
and perfected the work of Nature until she 
is a veritable monument of American woman- 
hood. 

A thousand pities ‘tis that the classic art 
of the dance, so sacred to the Greeks, has been 
confounded by our wayward débutantes with 
that vulgar and ofttimes, I suspect, quite un- 
principled pastime, dancing with men. The 
writer can but deplore the moral laxity of a 
society which not only condones, but actually 
encourages, the practices of certain males in 
placing their hand familiarly upon a lady’s 
hip, or even clasping her slender waist, as 
they whirl her madly in a vicious two-step, to 
the bawdy strains of Razzle Dazzle or some 
equally abandoned rag-time. There is the 
ever-present danger that such brazen and un- 
blushing demeanour will tempt the virginal 
mind into unworthy thoughts, and make her 
(naughty girl!) more conscious of her escort’s 
presence than of the aesthetic education of 
her limbs. Mixed dancing, unless we except 
one or two of the more open figures of the 
minuet, is a dangerous influence upon the 
youth of today, and only leads down primrose 
paths of dalliance to—if I may speak very 


without figure) showing 
the correct housing 
for the basic principles 
of all aesthetic dancing 


good girl par excellence.” 

The correct costume for aes- 
thetic dancing should endeavour 
to combine beauty with service; 
and the girl who seeks to emulate the flowing 
draperies of the Greek bacchantes should con- 
sequently avoid heavy tramping-boots, flannel 
skirts and starched collars. Milady should like- 
wise discard her fashionable “stays,” since 
our aim is to substitute a corset of strong and 
elastic muscular tissue for the troublesome 
corset of steel and whalebone. An artistic and 
withal modest costume for the dance, accord- 
ing to that invaluable handbook Athletics for 
Women by Lucille Eaton Hill (Macmillan & 
Co., 1903), would consist of a warm pair of 
Glastenburys, or long woolen “undies,” the 
usual middy-blouse or shirt-waist, a durable 
pair of felt-lined bloomers, heavy black stock- 
ings and white gymnasium shoes laced above 
the ankle, and over all a long cotton bathrobe 
which might, of course, be removed if the 
young lady were quite assured of privacy from 
prying masculine eyes. The hair should be 
knotted behind the neck with an elfin black 
ribbon, Ada Rehan fashion, or concealed 
beneath a plain bicycling tam-o’-shanter. The 
face may be left nude. 

In this fairy-like costume, clad like a true 
handmaiden of the Muse of Terpsichore, mi- 
lady now stands on tiptoes with hands clasped 


in eagerness, awaiting the word to throw her- 
self with whole-hearted abandon into the 
rhythm of the dance. Yet stay! Before she 
attempts to express herself in such intricate 
groupings, arabesques and pageants of classic 
proportions, it is best for the novice to ac- 
quaint herself first with a few of the commoner 
figures of the dance, such as the graceful 
“Daphne Awakes,” a relaxed position, stretch- 
ing horizontally on the floor, with which every 
dance is apt to begin and with which it is even 
more apt to end. 

Likewise must the novice master first the 
nuances of a courteous deportment in the 
dance, and remember that the aesthetic code 
frowns severely upon such exhibitions of un- 
due enthusiasm as slapping the hips or shout- 
ing “Hey! Hey!” Milady will also bear in 
mind at all times that it is never considered 
good form to conciude an intricate number by 
stamping her feet twice and humming “Dum, 
diddledy-um-dum, dum, dum!” 

A graceful opening number, and one which 
every beginner should master, is entitled Ac- 
knowledgment Before the Dance. In this 
movement the lady bends forward from the 
waist, places her finger-tips to her lips and 
then flings her arms violently apart, perform- 
ing the double service of blowing kisses to 
her audience and batting aside any bouquets 
or other objects which loving friends may 
hurl in her direction. She may continue to 
wave her arms back and forth before her as 
long as necessary, smiling fixedly the while. 
In swimming this movement is known as the 
breast-stroke. 

At the conclusion of this figure the lady 
should next attempt to master the Stag 
Scenting at Eve, which consists simply of 
balancing on the points of her toes. (If milady 
experiences difficulty in getting up onto the 
points of her toes, a rope may be fastened 
under her arm-pits and connected by a block- 
and-tackle arrangement with the closet-shelf.) 
During this number she will flutter her arms 
rapidly at either side, rotating them faster 
and faster as she commences to teeter grace- 
fully and finally, still smiling, snatch at the 
nearest umbrella-stand or the head of her 
dancing instructor, thus bringing to a charm- 
ing and definite conclusion the second figure. 

Coquette and Satyr with Fauns in a Field of 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The Life Story of Lizzie 








A Graphic and Depressing History 





| 
Of Her Golden Age and Her Decline 





| By BENITO 


arm 


CHAPTER I. 


Behold our heroine, lovely Lizzie as newly- 
purchased by Fred Nibber, realtor of 
Bronxville. How sleek is Lizzie’s coat, 
how proud the Nibbers. But Fred put over | 
a big apartment deal, went Dodge and | 
then treacherously sold Lizzie to.... | 
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shout: CHAPTER II. 

Rave Tony Galuppi, ice and coal, who transformed her! 
ar in But not for long. Galuppi, Jr., developing into a 
dered heavyweight, his sire retired and Lizzie passed onto.... 
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CHAPTER III. 
Billy Balch, Mt. Vernon High, ’28, who 
slapped on a runabout body, (painted to 
match his sweater), and started for Holly- 
wood. Billy’s gas appropriation was lim- 
ited and Lizzie was turned over ignomini- 
ously in exchange for a return ticket tc... 
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helf.) Mr. G. W. Black and bride, newly-wed and 
arms willing to try a honeymoon on the road. Lizzie 
faster did her best but the bumps took the heart 
; out of her and Lizzie became the chattel of.... 
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CHAPTER V. 
Eph Williams, junk and antiques, who, as he 
harm- covers Lizzie with a thin coat of lampblack 
joure. and varnish, is heard to murmur, ‘Don’ you 
ld of worry, you ol’ Bus; Ah’ve sol’ worse’n you” 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Play With Wooden Clubs, in Golf 


Being a Few Friendly Counsels by the British Open and American Amateur Champion 


DITOR’S NOTE:—Having read, with atten- 

tion, what Bobby Jones has written on golf, dur- 
ing the past year or two, Vanity Fair has collected 
certain notes of his on iron play, on wooden play, 
on putting, etc. and is publishing them as consecutive 
articles. The following paper deals with problems 
concerning the driver and brassie. It is published here 
by permission of the Bell Syndicate, Incorporated 


UCH has been written about the “for- 
M ward press” in golf but the actual 

meaning and purpose of this move- 
ment is generally misunderstood. The “for- 
ward press” seems, at first, to be a forward 
motion of the hands, a motion made just be- 
fore the club is started back. 

As a matter of fact, the forward press, if 
properly executed, has nothing whatever to do 
with the hands or arms. It is simply and solely 
a leg motion and its purpose is to set the legs 
and body into a hitting position. Watch any 
really expert player and pay close attention 
to his knees. You will notice that practically 
every fine golfer, just an instant before he 
starts his back-swing, will give a queer little 
twitch with his knees. 

The first movement, after the waggle is 
completed, should be a quick and very slight 
turn of the hips in the direction of the hole, 
the right knee flexing slightly toward the ball 
and the left leg straightening at the same 
time. This almost imperceptible motion is 
transmitted, through the arms, to the 
hands but it does not originate in them. 
The purpose of this “press” is to throw the 
hips and legs into position to start the 
swing back. 


HE next movement is the real start of the 

backswing and here again the hips and 
legs supply the motive force, the hands, for a 
time, simply following the lead. This is the 
drag we hear so much about. The hips turn 
away from the ball and the hands and arms 
do not move until they are literally pulled 
away by the left side. 

This “forward press” and “drag” are, of 
course, not exaggerated and at times are very 
difficult to observe. The motion has been re- 
garded as a mannerism and unimportant in 
the actual stroke. Yet it is the very hallmark 
of excellence in golf. George Duncan says 
he can watch the start of the swing and fore- 
tell the result of the stroke. The way a man 
starts his club backward is an infallible in- 
dication of his worth as a golfer. 

Starting the club in this manner obviates 
two glaring faults common among poorer 
players:—to pick the club straight up from 
the ball, or to turn it away abruptly, around 
the right knee. Both, of course, are entirely 
wrong movements. 

The first, that of lifting the club straight 
up, is usually the result of taking hold with 
the right hand. It seems that this member 
wants immediately to take the club and place 
it directly upon the shoulder. Of course, with 
a start of that kind it is impossible to turn 
the hips and shoulders into anything like a 
decent position at the top. 

Taking the club back too sharply around the 


By ROBERT T. JONES, JR. 


knees is caused by a quick turn of the wrists, 
especially the left one, and is, of course, a 
thing to be avoided. 

By starting the swing with the legs and 
hips, the most necessary part of the stroke, 
a correct position at the top is made pos- 
sible. The body naturally takes a free turn 
into a comfortable position, and the arms, 
quite as naturally, follow. Remember that the 
forward press is a leg motion and that its 
function is to induce free hip and shoulder 
action. 

There recently appeared, in one of our 
leading golf magazines, an article by Willie 
Macfarlane which was of particular interest 
to me. Willie’s object was to show the great 
value of a long, accurately placed drive and 
his way of illustrating this point was ex- 
tremely novel. Playing against one of the 
club members, to whom he was in the habit 
of conceding a stroke a hole, the idea was 
conceived that a match could be made on 
even terms, except that Willie should drive 
for the member and the member should drive 
for him. The point was this: that Willie, who 
could average seventy strokes, using his own 
drive, could do no better than seventy-eight 
playing off his member’s tee shot, while his 
opponent, who normally played between 
eighty-five and ninety, was able to make 
seventy-nine by using Willie’s drive. I cannot 
help thinking that Willie must have done 
extremely well to get his seventy-eight, as 
he must have been playing his second shots 
from very unaccustomed places. 

It has been my experience that bad driving 
is caused primarily by a failure properly to 
shift the weight of the body during the stroke. 
The golfer can gain as much power and con- 
trol by the proper use of his body as can a 
boxer or a baseball player. The familiar ex- 
pression that “he leaned against one” is 
equally applicable to Ty Cobb or to Walter 
Hagen. They both do it. 


OW it seems to me to follow, as the night 

the day, that in order to “lean against” the 
ball it must be placed, when the stance is 
taken, considerably in front of the center of 
gravity of the body. Just where I will not 
venture to say. Bob MacDonald, in his excel- 
lent new book, says “six inches back of the 
left heel.” For my own manner of hitting, I 
have better luck with the ball in line with the 
arch of my left foot. But we will not quarrel 
about that. Bob probably likes to deliver more 
of a descending blow, while I like better to hit 
the ball in the back. 

But I am sure that everyone agrees that as 
the club goes back, the weight should go 
slightly back also, so that at the top of the 
swing the right side is bearing the greatest 
portion of the burden. And everyone likewise 
agrees that as the forward swing is started 
the body shifts forward considerably. And 
here is where the trouble begins. If the body 
shifts, up to the ball, and the left side then 
stiffens and refuses to go further, two things 
may happen; one of them must. When the left 


side locks, the arms may make a valiant effort 
to hit hard anyway, in which case you will 
find your ball considerably to the left of the 
little green spot you had picked out for it. 
Or, in a spasmodic effort to avert disaster you 
may attempt to delay your blow so that the 
club face will be open at impact. In which 
latter case you will be rewarded with a weak 
and miserable slice. 

For consistently long and accurate driving 
the first requisite is, I think, that the body 
should be shifted, first back, then forward 
with the stroke. Of course, this can be very 
easily overdone. But a rhythmic sort of motion, 
as though you were throwing yourself into the 
shot, if properly timed, will materially in- 
crease the power. 


T has occurred to me that it might be of 
greater assistance, to one plagued with slic. 
ing, to gain an understanding of the causes of 
the trouble, rather than to be told what he 
should do to correct it. 

Few players have a proper understanding of 
just what causes a hook or a slice, and in 
trying to avoid either they do exactly what is 
required to produce the dreaded fault. 

To be able to produce a slice (or fade) it is 
necessary to have the face of the club open 
or turned outward slightly at impact. That 
means that the hands and shaft must be 
in advance of the club-head, and the path 
of the club-head should be perceptibly across 
the line of play, if more than a little spin 
is desired. 

I find that it is seldom necessary to alter 
the stance materially or to shift the position 
of the ball with respect to the feet, unless I 
want a virtual rainbow curve. I usually ad- 
dress the ball in ordinary fashion except 
that my left shoulder is drawn a little back 
from the line of play, and I may stand a 
very little closer to the ball than I should 
do for a straight shot. The position at 
address should be designed to restrict the 
turn of the body on the backward swing so 
that the plane of the stroke will be on the 
upright side. 

It has always seemed to me that the most 
necessary part of the golf stroke is the for- 
ward motion of the left shoulder and knee 
at the beginning of the downward stroke, and 
I think that it is the exaggeration of this move- 
ment which is the primary cause of the left 
to right drift of the ball. This motion tends to 
throw the weight forward and to cause the 
body to forge ahead of the hands and club. It 
is made up almost wholly of a lateral shift 
with little in the nature of turning. All this 
makes for late hitting; that is, the right hand 
lags and the club head does not come around 
squarely to the ball, the face remaining open 
at impact. After the ball is struck the hands 
and arms do not go out toward the hole but 
slip inside the line of flight and to the left 
of the objective. 

Up to what is properly the finish of the 
actual stroke, and until the muscles relax 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Danse Micalwe—Miavald Kreutzberg 
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BARUCH, BERLIN 


The Premier Dancer of Max Reinhardt’s Company Who Appears Here in « A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ 


NOWN abroad as the Austrian Nijinsky, Harald Kreutzberg has for a long 
time interested the capitals of Europe with his programs of dance inventions. 
The solo dancer of the Berlin Opera House, he has won even greater fame through 
his appearances under the symbolic baton of Max Reinhardt. Every year he gives 
an evening of his interpretations for the Salzburg Festival and occasionally ap- 


pears in a stage production. Two years ago his dance in the Reinhardt version of 
Turandot was an occasion for international comment. Noted primarily for his 
grotesques, he has also made a reputation in the more conventional forms of pan- 
tomime. He has come to America with the Reinhardt company in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, where he is teamed with Tilly Losch, the troupe’s prima ballerina 





VANITY FAIR 


A Parody Interview with Mr. Hemingway 
Notes Upon the Author of «Men Without Women”, and Other Blurbs of the Newer Books 


“TO POW are you going yourself, Ernest?” 
I asked him. 


“You seen this Men Without Wom- 
en?” he says. 

“I see it everywheres.” 

“Well,” says Ernest, “I’m going to need a 
lot of luck with that book.” 

“They can’t beat you, Ernest,” said the 
waiter, “they can’t beat you in the short fights.” 

“Sure,” I said. “There’s nobody can handle 
his dialogue like you do. You'll beat 
them all.” 

“Maybe.” 
a chance.” 

“Handle them like you handled The 
Undefeated.” 

“Or Fifty Grand,” said the coffee-boy. 

“Corto y derecho,” he says. “I get 
you.” 

I was sitting at a table at the edge 
of the arena, sipping Anis del Toro, and 
Hemingway was in the centre of the 
ring, under the lights, fighting a bull. 
As he flung open his dialogue with both 
hands, the bull charged, tail up. Hem- 
ingway swung his plot clear and, as the 
bull recharged, brought around his 
dialogue in a half-circle that pulled the 
bull to his knees. We all applauded. 

“Why, he’s a great bull-fighter,” the 
coffee-boy said. 

“They're all trying to imitate him,” 
I said. 

“He’s all right,” said the waiter, rest- 
ing his bottle on his hip. “He’s all right 
so long as he don’t try to drive his 
point too deep.” 

“Sure,” I said, “maybe he wouldn’t 
last very long in the big fights. But right 
now he’s got everything.” 

“Huh,” said Hemingway, “toro!” He 
took up his dialogue, and the bull 
charged again. Hemingway _ side-stepped, 
swung his plot in back of him and pivoted, so 
the bull followed a swirl of dialogue and then 
was left with nothing, fixed by the plot. Ernest 
swung the dialogue under his nozzle with one 
hand, to show the fight was over, and waved 
his hand at us. 

“How do you think I’m going?” he said. 

“You're going good,” I said. “You’re going 


says Ernest. “Sure. I got 


great.” 

“What do you think about my style?” he says. 

“Keep up that dialogue,” I said, “and noth- 
ing can touch you.” 

“Do I look as if I’'d last?” 

“Sure you'll last,” says the coffee-boy. “You 
could run ten editions the way you look 
right now.” 

“I feel good right now,” said Ernest. “I 
feel fine in these short fights.” 

“You're all right in the short fights,” ad- 
vised the waiter. “Just don’t try to drive your 
point too deep, that’s all.” 

“Corto y derecho,” says Ernest. 

The bull was standing, his four feet square, 
his head low. Hemingway furled his dialogue 
with his left hand. The bull’s eyes watched 
him. We all leaned forward. 


By JOHN RIDDELL 


“He’s a great fighter,” said the coffee-boy. 

“He’s the greatest fighter in America,” I 
says. 

“He’s the greatest fighter in America,” said 
the waiter, “in the short fights.” 

“Watch this,” Ernest says, “this is going 
to be good.” 

Corto y derecho, short and straight, Hem- 
ingway drew forth the point of his story from 
the folds of his dialogue, profiled it on the 





BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 


Mr. Ernest Hemingway, legendary hero of the 
bull-ring and the short story among all who 
eschew the salads and junkets of literature, 
is etched above by Mr. Ralph Barton while dis- 
cussing technic with his fidus Achates, the bull 


horns of the bull and, rising on his toes, 
sighted along the plot toward the climax high 
up on the bull’s shoulders. He dropped his 
dialogue. 

“Now he’s going to drive home his point,” 
said the coffee-boy. 

“Don’t try to go too far below the surface,” 
the waiter warned him. 

Corto y derecho Hemingway lanced himself 
on the bull. There was a shock, and then he 
felt himself go up in the air. He pushed on 
the point as he went up and over, and it flew out 
of his hand, end-over-ending out of the story. 

“Look out, Ernest,” I says. 

He lit on the ground, and the bull was on 
him. Hemingway, lying on the ground, kicked 
with his slippered feet like a man keeping a 
ball in the air. The bull lowered his head. 

“What do you say, Ernest?” asked the bull. 

“I'm going good,” said Hemingway. “I’m 
going great.” 

“Sure,” said the bull. “You’re upside down, 
that’s all.” 

“What happened?” he asked. 

“You tried to drive your point too deep,” 
said the bull. “You went too deep, and it 
threw you.” 


“Let’s have a drink,” he says, rising to his 
feet. 

“Don’t you want to fight any more today?” 
said the bull. 

“No, I’d rather sit and talk,” said Ernest, 
“I'd rather talk than fight any day.” 

They walked across the ring, and the bull 
pulled several banderillas out of his shoulder 
and straightened his horns. They came over to 
my table. 

“I want you to meet my friend, Mr. 
Riddell,” said Hemingway. “John, this 
is the bull.” 

“Well,” said the bull. 

“You could make quite a pun on 
‘bull’,” I said, shaking hands. 

“It’s been done, though,” said the bull. 

“That’s right,” Ernest says. 

“Three Anis del Toro,” I said to the 
waiter. 

“These drinks are on me, by the 
way, the bull said. 

“No, [ve got it,” says Ernest. 

“TIl toss you for it,” said the bull, 
lowering his horns. 

The waiter paused with the bottle on 
his hip. “Do you want them with water, 
Ernest?” he said. 

“No, Pll take mine straight,” says 
Ernest. “Short and _ straight.” 

“Corto y derecho,” said the waiter. 

“That’s right,” Ernest says. 

The waiter filled the glasses again. 
(Men Witnout Women, by 
Hemingway. Scribners) 


SATIRISTS OF LINE 


Ernest 


So courteous and so complete, each 
in its way, are the introductory fore- 
words to George Bellows’ Lithographs, 
and to Covarrubias’ Negro Drawings, 
that it would be sheer impertinence to 

offer any further critical appreciation of these 
two volumes here. It would be equally super- 
fluous to point out these books as the out- 
standing artistic events of the year, each 
presented with a handsome dowry of repro- 
duction plates, paper, binding and format by 
the munificent Messrs. Knopf. 

It is only in the chance coupling of these 
titles that Mr. Riddell discovers an oppor- 
tunity to note one curious fact; and that is 
the essential brotherhood in satire of the 
two artists. In the innate irony of their draw- 
ings Mr. Bellows and Mr. Covarrubias, so 
widely divergent in other respects, meet in 
their common mastery of an intrinsic comedy 
of line, a comedy that needs no caption to 
explain its meaning, no prose accentuation 
of its high, savage laughter which derives 
“wholly and absolutely from the draughts- 
manship itself; from the artist’s grasp of 
character, his clairvoyant vision, his sensitive 
misdirection of line, or his deft and almost 
imperceptible misplacement of muscle, shad- 
ow or plane.” There is a singleness of the 
pose in such satiric impressions of the 
American scene as Mr. Bellows’ Legs of the Sea 

(Continued on page 108) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





CHARLES A. BEARD 


Because he is one of the foremost 


American historians and _ econo- 
mists; because he is a stylist and a 
scholar; because he was called in 
by the Japanese government after 
the earthquake to plan the new 
Tokio; and finally, because his re- 
cent work, The Rise of American 
Civilization, written with his wife, is 
an absorbing study of this country 





LOUIS BROMFIELD 


Because he is one of the most 
prominent of our younger nov- 
elists; because, before he turn- 
ed to fiction, he was a music 
and book reviewer and a pub- 
lisher’s press-agent; because 
his first novel The Green Bay 
Tree, which he recently drama- 
tized, gained him immediate 
recognition; because his Early 
Autumn won the Pulitzer 


Prize last year and finally be- 
cause as the author of four 
best-sellers, he has just started 
out on his first lecture tour 





ALEXANDER BENGSCH 


MAX REINHARDT 


Because he is the best known stage direc- 
tor in the world; because he began his career 
as an actor; because he has made the Salz- 
burg Festivals a mecca for summer tourists: 
because his productions in the last twenty- 
five years have had a profound influence on 
stage technique; and finally because he has 
recently staged A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
with his Viennese Company in New York 





TSUGUHARA FOUJITA 


Because he is a Japanese artist who, 
for the last fifteen years has lived 
and worked in Paris; because his 
favourite pictures are of cats; be- 
cause he has painted the portraits 
of half the celebrities of the Con- 
tinent; because his work is definitely 
of the French school; and finally, 
because his art is rapidly gain- 
ing popularity in the United States 


LUCAS KAMARIAN 


TALLULAH BANKHEAD 


Because she is an American actress who has 
become one of the foremost stars of the 
English stage; because although she ap- 
peared for five years in New York, she was 
discovered by London; because she paints 
as a hobby; because for four years she has 
played to “‘standing room only” there; and 
finally because America will get its first 
sight of her as a star in a new English film 





MURAY 





VANITY FAIR 


I Try Out a One-Man Theatre 


An Emotional Outburst by One Who Wrote, Acted and Directed a Play—and Still Lives 


UT of every ten people alive to-day at 
least five (at a conservative estimate ) 
have at some time or other wanted to 
act in a play. Of the remaining five, three have 
had the urge to write one, while one, at least, 
has had the urge to direct or produce one. 

This leaves only one person in ten un- 
accounted for. This odd man takes not the 
remotest interest either in the writing, the 
acting, or the producing of plays. If he thinks 
about the matter at all it is merely with some 
passing amazement at the other nine. Sub- 
consciously he is convinced that they are 
suffering from some form of mild insanity. 
Or perhaps he puts it down to advanced 
childishness. All the other nine believe in a 
kind of magic, which is the theatre. The tenth 
man does not believe in this kind of magic 
at all. He is quite convinced that the other 
nine are crazy. 

Now, if the person who wants to act in 
plays is crazy, and the person who wants to 
write them is crazy, not to mention the occa- 
sional one who wants to direct them, what is 
the psychopathic status of one who does all 
three—and simultaneously? Not only wants 
to but actually does, and persuades other 
people to let him do so. This exciting experi- 
ence has recently been mine. I have made a 
humble bid to join the exclusive company of 
such lunatics as James Gleason, William 
Hodge, Frank Craven, Noel Coward, etc. Not 
to mention the greatest lunatic of them all 
—Sacha Guitry. 


N describing some of the difficulties and 

complications attendant upon acting in and 
directing one’s own play I am addressing my- 
self not only to the aforementioned nine slight- 
ly mad people, but also—in fact, particularly 
—to the eminently sane Tenth Man. Not be- 
cause I agree with him—far from it. But be- 
cause, in spite of somewhat harrowing ex- 
periences, I am still hipped on the prevalent 
insanity of writing, acting and directing plays. 

Probably the greatest surprise that the 
budding playwright encounters—apart from 
having finished a play at all (a supreme thrill 
of its own)—is to discover that someone actu- 
ally wants to produce it. When I had recovered 
sufficiently from this shock to sign the con- 
tract I went home thinking that my part of the 
job was done, that I could leave all the hard 
work to other people, while I proceeded to 
the comparatively simple task of writing an- 
other masterpiece. 

I little knew. 

As I was an actor, the manager thought I 
ought to know how to cast the play and sug- 
gested that I should select the actors for it. 
This little service I was pleased to perform, 
and I accordingly sent him a fair-sized list 
of stars. He instantly started raising objec- 
tions, the principal one being that the weekly 
salaries of my cast ran into five figures. 
Realising the validity of his objections I sent 
him a second and more economical list, com- 
plete with the exception of a leading man. 
I simply couldn’t think of one—except, of 





By LESLIE HOWARD 


course, every playwright’s choice, John Barry- 
more. This the manager seemed to think a 
most amusing idea. In desperation I called up 
a theatrical agent. 

“Good morning, Mr. White,” I said affably, 
“I want to put in an order for a leading man 
—fairly good and cheap, please.” 

“How about yourself?” replied Mr. White 
cheerily. 

At first I thought it was a ridiculous idea. 
Apart from the stupidity of paying commis- 
sion to an agent for engaging myself, I didn’t 
want to do it. I thought I had done enough 
by writing the play and selecting the cast. 
Again I little knew. The manager called me 
up one day. 

“Good morning, old man,” he said, “On 
the advice of Mr. White I have cast you for 
the leading man—you know, the mortician. 
I know you’d be absolutely ideal for it.” 

“But really,” I protested, “I don’t think—” 

“You must think of the play, old man,” he 
insisted. “You’d be superb in the part, and it 
would save money. All the others I’ve seen 
want such enormous salaries.” 

“But I’d want to get paid,” I said nervously. 

“Oh, yes,” deprecated the manager, “but 
you have the interest of the play at heart, old 
man. How much would you want?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” I said, not wishing 
to seem grasping. “Anything you’ve got left 
over—” 

“That’s the spirit,” he replied heartily, giv- 
ing me a telephonic pat on the back. 

Thus it happened. 

I was now the author, the casting director, 
and the leading man. That sane Tenth Man 
who reads this is probably already convinced 
of my insanity, but he doesn’t know the half 
of it. 

As author and leading man I appeared at 
the first rehearsal with quite a sense of re- 
sponsibility. I encountered the stage manager. 

“Is the director here yet?” I asked him. 

“Director,” repeated the stage manager 
vaguely, “But I understood you were directing 
it yourself.” 


RUSHED to the telephone and demanded 

speech with the manager. 

“Who’s going to direct this piece?” I asked 
abruptly. 

“What piece?” said the manager, who had a 
number of productions on hand at the moment 
and didn’t recognize my voice. I hastened to 
identify myself. 

“Why, of course, you’re going to direct, old 
man,” he announced. “You're the only one 
who knows what the play is about, and be- 
sides,” he added frankly, “it'll save us quite 
a bit of money, and you want to do all you 
can for the production, don’t you?” 

And so I became, in one swift coup, the 
director. As I proceeded to tackle the first 
rehearsal there commenced a conflict between 
my three identities. It is an eternal conflict, 
that subconscious battle between the actor, 
the author, and the director. At the back of 
the mind of each of these prime elements of 


the theatre there rests an everlasting suspicion 
that his own individual work is being marred 
by either, or both, of the other two elements, 
The actor feels he is severely handicapped by 
the author’s having written lines that no 
human being can speak, and by the unneces. 
sary interference of a fussy director. The 
author finds in the actor a character complete. 
ly foreign to his original conception, and in 
the director an egoist who is quite obsessed 
with his own impression of the play and not 
the author’s. While the director usually feels 
that the author has constructed his play 
abominably, and that the actor is wholly 
incompetent. 

These are merely their private views of each 
other. They are usually able to preserve a 
friendly air of mutual admiration during their 
actual association. Usually! But what they say 
about each other after hours is, of course, no- 
body’s business. But they do at least have some 
time away from each other during which they 
can let off some superfluous steam. That’s 
where I was out of luck. Being author, actor 
and director all rolled into one I was never 
able to separate these warring elements, by 
day or by night. 


T was interesting to discover, during re- 

hearsals, that it was the actor who was the 
most prominent identity in my mind, obviously 
because he is the most active of the three. As 
the actor I was constantly resenting the author 
and the director, and it exasperated me beyond 
measure never to be able to get away from 
them. Apart from having to work with the 
author and director, I was obliged to eat with 
them, drink with them, smoke with them, to 
say nothing of sleeping with them. And | 
could not even insult them. It was a distinctly 
trying ordeal, and one which almost made me 
agree with the Tenth Man. 

“The title of this play,” I said to the stage 
manager just before the dress rehearsal, “is, 
as you know, Murray Hill. Does that convey 
anything to you?” 

“Not a thing,” replied the stage manager 
who was English, and honest. 

“Nor does it to me,” I replied savagely. I 
should add that it was Howard the director 
speaking. 

“That title is useless for the public,” con- 
tinued Howard the director. “I suggest we 
change it to The Cock-eyed World. That’s a 
title the public will like, and it’s good for the 
movie rights.” 

There followed a violent protest from 
Howard the author. 

“‘The Cock-eyed World,” he said contemp- 
tuously. “I’d rather starve. ‘Murray Hill’ is 
dignified and it means something to people 
who know New York. Those that don’t can 
find out.” 

“Does it matter?” drawled Howard the 
actor. “It’s the actors’ names that draw them, 
not the name of the play.” 

The stage manager was nonplussed. I think 
that is the word. 

(Continued on page 112) 
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STEICHEN 


Leslie Howard—Player and Playwright 


After a Venture as a Dramatist, He Is Giving a Superlative Performance in Galsworthy’s «+Escape”’ 





VANITY FAIR 





THE CANNES COUNTRY CLUB 


The Cannes Country Club at Mongins has one of the most charming golf 
links in the world and incidentally one of the only real links in the South 
of France. It is known to thousands of American visitors. Bernard Darwin, 
the golf expert, compares the Cannes course to Pine Valley, in America 


The Cannes Country Club 


A Description of the Most Delightful Golf Course in the South of France 


course and almost the only real golf course 

in the Riviera, that of the Cannes Country 
Club at Mongins near Cannes; and since its 
original discoverer was an American golfer 
and since so many American golfers go to 
Cannes I hope some little account of it may be 
interesting. 

This discoverer was Mr. William S. Hillis 
who is now treasurer of the club and I wish 
I could give in his own words his account of 
how he came to the old olive mill at Mongins, 
for it has a real touch of romance. It was, I 
believe, just before the war that Mr. Hillis 
began to think that it would be pleasant to 
have a golf club at Cannes where the members 
could play in peace and quiet without taking 
some three hours to get around. So like a pros- 
pector in search of gold he set out on a bi- 
cycle to wander over the lonely pine clad 
country in the hills behind Cannes. He found 
a place where once had been a lake and there 
he thought he could make nine holes but he 
wanted more. He met a solitary damsel tending 
sheep and asked her. He did not tell her he 
wanted a golf course, for she would not have 
known what he meant but he explained to her 
the sort of plan he wanted and she answered 
that there was only one in that countryside and 
that beyond the olive mill—so Mr. Hillis and 
the shepherdess walked together to the olive 
mill and there, like stout Cortez on his peak 
in Darien, he gazed down upon the golf 
course. It was far from being a golf course 
then: it consisted largely of rocks and pine 
trees but there were tracts of turf, fairways 
in embryo, and there was a winding stream, 
which because of its agreeably bubbling habit 
bears the name of the “boiling spring”, and 
the ground rose and fell in pleasant undula- 
tions. 

It was quiet and peaceful enough for any- 
body, for there was no house save the old mill 
which had long since ceased to grind olives 
and had become a half-derelict farm build- 
ing, the home of shepherds. To be sure there 
was Mongins itself, a little village climbing up 


] cn just been playing on a new golf 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


a rocky hill nearby, but Mongins was never 
likely to become a fashionable resort. Here 
then was a course if the ground could be 
bought. The war came and put a stop to all 
such thoughts but when the war was over Mr. 
Hillis set to work afresh. There was much 
negotiation with little landowners but at last 
the deed was done and about three years ago 
now Mr. Harry Colt came out and designed 
the course. It is a wonderful testimony to his 
architectural skill that, excepting one green 
under the shadow of a rock which was found 
to be too subject to frost, the course is today 
in its essence just as Mr. Colt designed it. 

As I said, those who made this course deter- 
mined to make it primarily for themselves. 
There are one hundred and fifty founders 
with Lord Derby as Chairman and Mr. Hillis 
as Treasurer, and there are allowed another 
hundred and fifty associate members, while 
the rules as to visitors are as those of the 
Medes and Persians. Consequently the mem- 
bers can start when they like and play as they 
please and a more complete contrast from the 
smart and crowded villadom of Cannes than 
this charming solitude it would be hard to 
picture. It is however the most comfortable 
solitude imaginable. There never was a more 
delightful club house than the long low build- 
ing of the olive mill, of typical light brown 
and white stone with its tiled roof and its 
pretty pale wooden shutters. Nowhere is a 
better lunch to be eaten than in the room 
where the shepherds used to sleep—and then 
the golf! I have left it to the last but it is cer- 
tainly not the least of the attractions. If I 
were describing it to an English golfer I 
should liken it to Swinley Forest or St. 
George’s Hill. To an American I should say 
that it had the air of Pine Valley, something 
in miniature. 

There are pine trees everywhere—we are 
never wholly out of danger of them though 
the fairways are quite kindly wide. Taller 
hills with taller pines look down on the lesser 
hills of the golf course. Down the principal 
or central valley runs our friend the boiling 


spring; indeed I never saw so ubiquitous a 
stream unless it is the Skokie at Onwentria. 
Finally if only the sun be shining we can see 
glittering in the distance the snow-capped 
Alps. 

It is good golf too and will be very good 
indeed when the fairways grow a little older. 
It can be judged by the ordinary canons of 
the golfing architect’s art. It need not be 
spoken of, as must most Riviera courses, as 
“very good fun”, thus leaving a good deal to 
charitable imagination. There is real grass on 
the fairways, not hard-baked ground with just 
a green tuft or two masquerading under that 
name and nowhere can finer white sand be 
found in bunkers. One of these bunkers de. 
serves special mention because I believe it to 
be unique. It is nothing less than a bunker 
suspended in mid-air and, with some hazy ree- 
ollection of the “seven wonders of the world’, 
I christened it in my own mind the “hanging 
bunker of Semiramis”. In front of one of the 
greens there ran a deep watercourse with 
craggy sides and big boulders at the bottom. 
Across it were laid layer upon layer of stout 
pine logs. On the top of the logs-was laid sand 
and now, to all appearances, an orthodox sand 
bunker guards the green. But if you look 
underneath you can see the logs and boulders 
and think to yourself that here would be the 
snuggest of dug-outs if an enemy aeroplane 
came shining suddenly into the blue sky. 

I am not going to describe the holes one 
by one but none of them is dull and many 
are really fascinating. There are, in the 
modern fashion, plenty of one-shot holes, six 
of them, to be exact; and as the course mea 
sures 6200 yards, there is, as may be seen, 
plenty of length left for the other twelve. In 
fact there are three holes at the least where 
a strong driver will have to drive his strongest 
and straightest, if he is to get even to the 
edge of the green in two, and generally speak- 
ing the “par four” holes take a considerable 
deal of playing. The boiling spring seems al 
ways to be lurking in wait. “See how this river 

(Continued on page 116) 
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THE SKIING MODE 


The sportswoman at the right 
wears a dark red waterproof 
gabardine suit from Och 
Fréres, Geneva. A second mod- 
el from Och Fréres is the 
waterproof whipcord suit in a 
soft blue shown on the cen- 
tral figure. The coat is a four- 
buttoned model; two models 
imported by Saks-Fifth Avenue 





Smart Winter Resorts 


HEN the well dressed woman 

departs for snowy climes, her 

wardrobe is, as always, a per- 
fect complement for the scene of her 
destination. This wardrobe is planned 
not only according to the climate and 
the customs that she is approaching, 
but according to her individual activi- 
ties. Is she an active or inactive sports- 
woman? Does she ski or skate or ski-jor, 
or do all three? Whatever her sports, 
she knows the distinction between their 
costumes, and she is prepared in every 
least detail. 

The highest clime for winter sports 
from the point of view of chic is St. 
Moritz, for the costumes that one sees 
there are adopted in all other smart win- 
ter resorts. The background at St. Moritz 
—sparkling, vivid sun, brilliant blue 
sky, deep green of the pines—provides 
so much color in itself that the costumes 
worn there are smartest in sombre 
shades. Navy-blue, a classic color for 
skiing costumes, soft blue, dark green, 
grey, and black lead the color chart. 

The most practical and the most popu- 
lar costume for skiing is the Norwegian 
suit of navy-blue gabardine, every detail 
of which is designed with a definite 
point of comfort and convenience. The 
vizored cap has ear-laps that can be let 
down in the cold, the coat is cut so 
that it can be fastened close to the 
neck, and the long trousers are tied 
around the boot-tops with bright woollen 
tibbons, to prevent the entrance of 
snow. Skating costumes have two prac- 
tical requireménts, a full skirt and an 
upper garment that will permit entire 

















The Well Dressed Woman 


Look to St. Moritz for Guidance in the Mode of Sporting Chic 














TWEED IS SMART EN ROUTE 


One of the smartest costumes 
in which the well-dressed 
woman boards a train for the 
great snowy spaces is this of 
beige and brown tweed. The 
skirt matches the coat, the 
jumper is of jersey, and the 
fur is shaded brown astra- 
khan; from Bergdorf Goodman 


Another coat which is ideal 
for travelling and which may 
be worn over some sports cos- 
tumes upon arrival is this 
model of a tweedlike woollen. 
It also makes use of shaded 
Russian astrakhan, one of the 
smartest furs in the current 
mode; from Bergdorf Goodman 
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AT ST. MORITZ 


The costume shown at the 
left is the classic Norwe- 
gian skiing costume that is the 
first favorite at St. Moritz. 
Both the suit and the cap are 
of navy-blue gabardine, and 
the cap has a visor and ear- 
laps. The trousers are tied at 
the shoe-tops with bright wool 
ribbons ; suit from Bonwit Teller 


freedom of action. For the adventurous 
ski-jorers, riding-breeches are preferred 
to the Norwegian trousers, accompanied 
by a leather coat and woollen socks 
rolled over heavy boots. 

When fur coats appear at St. Moritz 
or other winter resorts during the day- 
time, they are short-haired furs, prac- 
tical and durable. For travelling to these 
resorts, the smart woman goes very 
simply accoutred. Her favorite coat 
choice is one of tweed which may be 
utilized later in her inactive sports 
wardrobe. 

At night, St. Moritz acquires an 
aspect entirely different from its sturdy 
daytime appearance. The woman who 
knows the life there takes with her every 
smart evening gown that she possesses. 
Luxurious fur wraps and fur-lined boots 
to cover her delicate slippers are almost 
necessities, for the means of transporta- 
tion between one dining or dancing 
place to another is an open sleigh. 


When the well dressed woman is 
assembling her clothes for Quebec 


or for Lake Placid, she holds to the 
general rules that govern St. Moritz 
fashions, but she recalls that the 
climate at these other two resorts is 
colder and plans accordingly. Beneath 
her gabardine or leather jacket, she 
wears a heavy woollen sweater, and her 
sports frocks, too, are heavier than those 
that the sunny days at St. Moritz 
make possible. In the Canadian and 
American winter resorts, the color con- 
ventions are not so rigidly enforced. 
There, the smart sportswoman can safe- 
ly choose liehter and brighter shades. 
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CHRYSLER 
The luxuriousness which can be incor- 
porated into the modern utility car is 
admirably exemplified in this collap- 
sible sedan which can be quickly con- 
verted into an equally smart touring car 
with the utmost ease and simplicity 


ROLLS-ROYCE 
A leather tondeaulatte covers the for- 
ward compartment of this luxurious 
cabriolet in inclement weather while 
in each side door are placed windows 
which when raised to any height fit 
snugly against the sloping wind-screen 


The Motor Car Salon of 1927 


FRANKLIN 
This convertible sedan can be made 
into an open touring car by collapsing 
the top and lowering the windows flush 
with the body line. The central glass 
panel between the doors is adjustable 
so as to become a tonneau windshield 


LINCOLN 


The front seats of this convertible 
coupé are large luxurious chairs, the 
backs of which fold over to allow 
passengers to get in and out of the 
rear seat, which, when folded, permits 
of unusual space for carrying luggage 


A Representative Collection of Notable Examples in the Art of Automotive Design 
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PACKARD 
The ingenuity of the modern designer 
is well demonstrated in this versatile 
all-weather model which can be con- 
verted at will into an inside drive 
limousine, an open front brougham, 
or the familiar seven passenger sedan 


CADILLAC 
The beauty of line of this transform- 
able brougham is enhanced by the 
treatment of its hood and cowl with 
their double mouldings, and the es- 
pecially interesting manner in which 
the paint has been applied to the hood 


STUTZ 
The Weymann body on this sedan is 
distinctive of the European mode in 
design with the rear quarter of its top 
collapsing so that, in favourable 
weather, the passengers in the rear seat 
may enjoy the pleasure of an open car 


Distinguished Motor Designs 


The Outstanding Feature of These Very Luxurious Motor Bodies 


PIERCE ARROW 


Tke sport two passenger coupé is 
notable for its simplicity of design 
while the impression of its lowness and 
length is increased by its restrained 
colour treatment which is so char- 
acteristic of the better cars of today 


Is Convertibility 
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Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


Practical Points on the Achievement of Smartness in Evening Clothes and Accessories 


INCE every well-dressed man practically 

speaking wears a uniform at night he 

must rely on the perfection of his dress 
for his chic. Therefore evening clothes and 
all the accessories therewith should be as 
perfect as possible. Perfection in evening 
clothes needs the careful attention to the fol- 
lowing items:—A man’s dress coat or his 
dinner jacket must be faultlessly fitted. It 
must be well-cut in at the waist, specially in 
the case of tail coat, so it holds to his body 
when dancing. The English tailors’ idea’ of 
cutting all clothes, and especially evening 
clothes, with shoulders, 
plenty of room across the back, and arm holes 
which are cut high up under the arm pits, is 
the only cut that will allow of this freedom 
of movement required for dancing and still 
permit the lower part of the jacket to be 
worn without any undue strain. 

Dress trousers, like the trousers of the 
lounge suit, should be cut full and _ fairly 
long and taper slightly from the knee to the 
instep. The front of the trousers at the waist 
line, especially those worn with a tail coat, 
should be especially well-cut as they are so 
prominent nowadays with the fashion for 
short waisted waistcoats. Correctly cut 
trousers should have two generous pleats in 
front, at either side of the waistline, and they 


excessively wide 


DINNER JACKETS 


The double - breasted 
dinner jacket in every 
respect is made like the 
usual double-breasted 
lounge coat with the ex- 
ception that the lapels 
should be faced with 
black satin instead of 
dull silk, as ona single- 
breasted dinner jacket, 
and they should roll to 
the lower button to 
give an impression of 
length to the coat 





should fold in, with the centre two ending in 
the crease of the trousers. Trousers with the 
tail coat should have two narrow braids at 
the side and those with the dinner jacket a 
single braid of twice the width. Lapels to 
both tail coat and dinner jacket should be 
faced with dull silk with the exception of 
those on the double-breasted dinner jacket 
which the smart tailors face with satin in- 
stead of dull silk. The reason for this is that 
a double-breasted dinner jacket, if it were 





SMART WAISTCOATS 


This collection of evening waistcoats shows the 
three styles most in favor. The double-breasted 
waistcoat, which is cut straight across the waist- 
line, gives a short waisted appearance to its 
wearer. The centre waistcoat is made without 
reverse. The “Prince of Wales” waistcoat, de- 
signed and worn by him, is shown at right 


not for the obvious shiny satin lapels might 
easily be mistaken at first glance for a dark 
blue double-breasted lounge suit. 

While on the subject of the double-breasted 
dinner jacket it may be mentioned that 
while it has become very fashionable, from 
the point of view of the smart man it has not 
yet entirely taken the place of the single- 
breasted dinner jacket. They each have their 
place. For Deauville, Venice, and the South 
of France the double-breasted dinner jacket 
is the smart thing. It is always worn without 
a waistcoat, therefore is much cooler in warm 
weather. But for town wear the single- 
breasted dinner jacket is more formal in ap- 
pearance because, as it is always worn with 
a white waistcoat, it has a touch of the gala 
and is a compromise between the tail coat 
with much show of white linen and_ the 
double-breasted dinner jacket with its lack of 
white linen. 

It becomes the fashion to wear a soft black 


hat with the dinner jacket though it is equally 
correct to wear a top hat or a crush hat. And, 
of course, the soft black hat is absolutely in- 
correct with the tail coat. 

Aside from the importance of the cut and 
fit of evening clothes smart accessories make 
a man’s appearance. A good model waistcoat, 
the right shape of collar and the smart bow 
tie, all of which are illustrated here are the 
things that make a man stand out against the 
other men in the room. Indeed a flaw in the 
details of evening dress are more conspicuous 
than in any other phase of a man’s wardrobe. 
Conspicuous jewelry is in bad taste. The best 
rule is to stick to plain pearl studs and waist- 
coat buttons and cuff buttons (that match) of the 
simplest design however valuable they may be. 

The material for evening clothes should al- 
ways be inconspicuous in weave and design, 
though a small invisible herring bone or 
stripe is very smart. The London tailor is now 
making tail coats of a very dark blue ma. 
terial which looks a better colour black at 
night than black itself. But dinner jackets 
should be made in black instead of very dark 
blue, because they are so often worn in sum- 
mer while it is still daylight, and then of 
course they look odd in colouring. The evening 
overcoat should be of some dark blue-black 
material. Sticks are no longer carried at night. 





TAIL COATS 


The smart tail coat 
should be extremely 
well fitted around the 
waist line so that even 
when dancing it holds 
to the body, and in no 
case must the line of 
the white waistcoat ex- 
tend below the line of 
the coat in front. The 
trousers should be full. 
the shoulders broad and 
the tails fall closely to 
the line of the figure 
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Fresh green asparagus 
shoots grown especially for 
Campbell’s. . . . Cooked 
in tureens of solid nickel, 
in immaculate kitchens. 
Enriched with golden 
country butter. Garnished 
with the choicest dainty 
asparagus tips. Every step 
conducted by French chefs 
trained in the fine art of 
soup-making. Campbell’s 
Asparagus Soup answers 
the most fastidious taste 
for delicate flavor and for 
wholesome nourishment. 


7 © U 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


yt 
© y-CAmppert Soup ComPANY >): eo 


CAMDEN, N.J., U-S.A 





$ 


This soup is indeed a 
most charming selection 
for the smart luncheon or 
dinner party... . And you 
may wish to serve it as 
a Cream of Asparagus 
which you can prepare 
according to the simple 
directions on the label. On 
the Campbell’s label there 
is also printed a list of the 
21 different Campbell’s 
Soups ... a distinct help 
in planning the meals and 
also in obtaining welcome 
variety. 12 cents a can. 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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SPORTS CLOTHES 


The most interesting part of a 
man’s wardrobe is his sport- 
ing kit as shown by the vari- 
ous turn-outs worn by the 
smart and correctly dressed men 
in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Extreme simplicity as to 
design in fabrics, restraint in 
the use of colour anda sense of 
the fitness of the ensemble for 
the occasion are characteristic 
of the sophisticated sportsman 
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For the Well-Dressed Man 


The Mid-Winter Holiday Requires a Diversified and Well-Chosen Wardrobe 


tinuous pilgrimage. It is a happy pil- 

grimage, for here the penances are sports 
and the sports are pleasures. Whether one’s 
destination is the popular Riviera or pic- 
turesque Tunis, California or Palm Beach, 
out-of-door sports are the major attraction, 
and assume a major role in the problem of 
dress. The versatility of modern men and 
women demands a wardrobe so complete as to 
meet all of the requirements of the numerous 
sports in which they are so almost profession- 
ally proficient. 

While this is undoubtedly the age of special- 
ization in the workaday world, the reverse is 
true in the world of society because there one 
not only plays golf but tennis as well, since 
tennis has once more been restored to its 
rightful place in the scheme of life. And, 
since traffic congestion has rendered motoring 
as a sport extremely difficult, what more 
natural than that its place be filled by that 
other and equally exciting sport—motor boat- 
ing? For this is the latest popular diversion 
at smart watering places. The waterways are 
now populated by yachtsmen in various types 
of craft in much the same manner as, only a 
few short years ago, the erstwhile open roads 
of the country were sprinkled with intrepid 
motorists. 

The etiquette of the sea is as rigid as it is 
traditional and the man going aboard a yacht, 
whether it be of the luxurious, sea-going type 
or of the speedy sport runabout, must fol- 
low the traditions of this form of sport in his 
manner of dress. Blue and white are the 
colours of the sea so far as men’s clothes are 


| YOLLOWING the sun is society’s con- 


concerned. Trousers of white flannel or duck 
are always correct while the jackets should be 
of dark blue or white flannel. The double- 
breasted jacket is the correct style and it 
should always be finished with either brass 
or white pearl buttons. Rubber soled shoes 
are absolutely essential on board ship as they 
do not mar the decks as the ordinary leather 
soled shoe does and they do not absorb mois- 
ture from the deck. In the case of white 
buckskin shoes, it is a very smart touch to 
have the edges of the soles varnished black. 
The owner of the yacht naturally wears the 
typical yachting cap with the insignia of 
his club, and this same cap, or a Panama 
hat, may be worn by guests. Stiff straw hats 
are not as practical because they do not stay 
on the head as easily as the Panama. 

White is the colour for tennis, although 
before and after the game a coloured blazer, 
either single or double-breasted in cut, 
is correct. A solid colour blazer is much 
smarter than the striped blazer, unless of 
course the stripes represent the colours of 
one’s school or club. The striped blazer, how- 
ever, is really suitable to the younger man. 

The question of appropriate golf clothes 
permits of a much wider latitude in the se- 
lection of the type of clothes worn as well as 
of their colour. Golfers today go around a 
course in slacks or knickers and either is cor- 
rect. Slacks are usually made of flannel, 
tweed or homespun, as are also knickers. 
Linen knickers, especially those with a weave 
resembling tweed or homespun mixtures, are 
smart and appropriate. Loud colours and 
bizarre patterns in sports clothes as well as 


accessories are never worn by men of taste. 
Sweaters and golf hose to be smart should be 
of plain colours or heather mixtures and 
where a pattern is introduced into the weave 
it should be so small in size and restrained in 
colour as to be barely discernible. 

The turn-out of the well-dressed man at 
any watering place, when he is not engaged 
in some sport calling for clothes peculiarly 
appropriate for that particular sport, can be 
as varied as the limits of his wardrobe permit. 
White flannel slacks are worn with all kinds 
of jackets and this combination calls for shoes 
of white and white buckskin and tan leather. 
Foulard ties and white soft shirts with soft 
collars are correct with sports clothes. Collar 
pins should always be worn with soft collars 
in order to give a neat effect as otherwise 
the collar will wrinkle and appear to be more 
or less bedraggled. Since white is so much 
used for sports wear, it is essential that one 
has enough changes to be always immacu- 
lately turned out, as nothing detracts more 
from a person’s appearance than clothes that 
are not quite fresh-looking and well-pressed. 
While his daytime wardrobe at a resort is as 
varied as his activities, the well-dressed man 
at night is dressed with the same meticulous 
care and attention that characterize his eve- 
ning clothes in town. The dinner jacket is 
much worn although tail coats are also worn, 
especially for large balls. There is a certain 
vogue for wearing white flannel trousers with 
dinner jackets, but this is a fashion which is 
not widely prevalent and one which seems 
more appropriate for the younger man rather 
than for his older brother. 
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Set in a Royal Grove 
of Old Hawatt, a 
castle with the 
glamor of 
Spain. 


CANNON TOWELS HELP TO MAKE YOU AT HOME 
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very best twelve 
months of the 
year. 


AT THE ROYAL HAWAIIAN HOTEL 
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Awall is the most enchanted island of the Pacific. The climate 
H is perfect, the sands are honestly coral, the ocean truly tur- 
quoise . . . banyan trees and cocoanut palms and pineapple groves 
literally dot the landscape. Alluring winds whisper 
the seductive secrets of the Orient. And the beach 
at Waikiki lies bathed in moonlight, as it has for 
centuries. In the midst of these romantic realities, 
round-the-world travelers now find in the gay and 
cosmopolitan city of Honolulu, a hotel whose 
hospitality is unquestionably inimitable. 

The Royal Hawaiian Hotel looks like a palace 
in Spain. It is equipped in the most luxurious and 
most modern manner. Most of the four hundred 
sleeping-rooms have balconies. All of them have 
private baths, with showers, and plenty of Cannon 
towels. 

It is not by chance that this fine hotel in Hono- 
lulu, that most of the famous hotels in America 


Attractive Can- 
non Flamingo 
towel. Borders: 
lavender, green, 
gold, blue, pink. 
About $1.50. 





aX ‘ 


use Cannon towels. It does not just happen that most hotels at 
watering resorts, where a great quantity of towels are needed 
(the Miami-Biltmore at Miami, Florida; the Ritz at Atlantic 
City; and most others), choose Cannon towels. 
It is because Cannon towels are better looking, 
give better service and are a better buy. 

Because such enormous numbers of Cannon 
towels are made, prices are astonishingly low. 
... There are many kinds of Cannon towels 
that will delight you and beautify your home. 
The tropical series and the marine series are new. 
Many striped and floral designs and new modern 
patterns. A full range of colors* and sizes. Bath 
mais and bath sheets too. At dry goods and de- 
partment stores everywhere. Prices from 25c to 


$3.50. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, 






New Cannon 
Marmoset 
towel. Pink, 


_ “ gold, New York City. 
ue, lavender. P 
About $1.75. *All colors guaranteed absolutely fast 
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THE 


Correct Winter Resort Styles 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


The dinner suit tllustrated ts in the 
latest and most distinctive style, in a 
new shade of dark navy blue— from 


our original model, and like the sport 
jacket of gabardine, was tailored by 


Hickey-Freeman, foremost tailors of 


gentlemen's clothes ready for wearing 
1 complete assemblage of the newest, 


accepted equipment for 


Southern travel 


ER.[RIP[ER & [O. 


Outfitters to Gentlemen Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT 46TH STREET - NEW YORK 
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The Merry Magdalens 


(Continued from page 65) 


Those of the “gold-digger” type 
are, for the most part, “veterans” who 
have no particular ambition in life 
other than getting all they can for 
as little in return. In Broadway, 
another successful melodrama, in 
New York, this is humourously ex- 
plained. One of the lassies in the 
troupe is unresponsive to the spenders 
who frequent the café in which she 
works. The others wrangle with her 
and try to persuade her to be “one of 
the gang” agreeable, sociable and a 
good fellow. And when she refuses, 
because she is in love with an actor, a 
hard-boiled chorus girl growls: “If 
ever there was a professional virgin, 
she’s it!” 

Later, however, the same _ scolder 
tries to reason with the same girl. 
“Don’t worry about these men,” she 
says, “look at me, dearie. I seldom 
give up—very seldom.” The line ex- 
acts a lusty laugh from the audience. 

The various tricks of the trade, so 
far as the “gold-digger” type is con- 
cerned include the “dress-switching 
racket”. The girl promotes a costly 
gown and later has her dressmaker 
duplicate it with less expensive ma- 
terial. The “dupe” is hidden under 
her coat and when she keeps a date 
with her wealthy friend, she excuses 
herself for a moment or two. In the 
ladies’ room she changes the costly 
costume for the “phoney” and checks 
the original. Sometime during the eve- 
ning the man may spill his wine on 
the substitute frock or she may acci- 
dentally do it on purpose. 

The crocodile tears follow and if 
the fellow is the sap she thinks he is, 
he will be humiliated and propose to 
purchase another gown for the one she 
asserts he had “absolutely ruined”. 
The check or the money is usually 
given to her. 

There is the “baby picture” gag, 
which some of the unscrupulous girls 
work on unsuspecting men. And 
while the subject has come up, let it 
be said right now, that the type of 
girl who is a “racketeer” is invariably 
one who is no longer in the profession 
but who has aged somewhat or 
wearied of the stage and considers 
her method “the easiest way”. 

At any rate, the baby picture trick 
is done in this manner. In striking up 
a new acquaintance (he must have 
money) she never discusses her trou- 
bles with him or does her melancholy 
dame stuff. As the evening wears 
on, it is her suggestion that he ac- 
company her home to chat a bit, as 
she isn’t weary enough to retire and 
needs consoling. When they arrive, 
she discovers an unopened telegram. 
Upon reading it she rushes from the 
room and sobs gustily in another part 
of the flat until the lad becomes 
curious and solicitous about her tears. 
The message (which is false, and was 
arranged for with a confederate in 
another city by telephone before she 
kept her appointment with the 
sucker) states: “Doctor says that baby 
must be operated on at once. Have 
no money. Your worried Mother.” 

“I had no idea,” he will say, “that 
you had a baby.” Then the baby pic- 
tures are displayed, loved and kissed 
and the tears continue. If the fellow 


is sympathetic and likes the girl he 
will offer to pay all expenses, but she 
rejects the suggestion at first with 
“Oh, I couldn’t—not from you. Why, 
I hardly know you.” 

But the exchange of currency js 
effected before his departure and later, 
perhaps, a warm friendship ensues, 

There are numerous other tricks 
employed by the racketeer girl, all of 
which naturally tend to reflect on the 
better class of chorus maid. But the 
army of stage-mothers who escort 
their children to the stage entrance 
and wait for them after the perform. 
ance offer testimony of the fact that 
the good girls are in abundance in 
the theatrical industry. 

Kitty Banks was the pride of the 
café branch of chorus girls. Kitty has 
won several beauty contests and used 
to support her widowed mother. Her 
love for her aged parent kept her 
from buying a winter coat last year. 
She turned every penny of her wages 
over to her mother, caught a severe 
cold, and is now in Arizona battling 
the white plague. Elsie Behrens of 
The Follies is another who has ace. 
complished things as a chorus girl 
and is one of the profession’s most 
admired and respected members. Ani 
an interesting study concerns a lass 
in a Ziegfeld production who is said 
never to have gone out with a stage. 
door John, or any other man, except 
her boyhood sweetheart. They have 
been courting for seven years and are 
both twenty-one years of age. The; 
met when they went to the same pub- 
lic school in New York and graduated 
at the same time. He is studying law 
and calls for her after each perform- 
ance. Noel Francis is another of the 
notably fine girls working for Mr. 
Ziegfeld and Gladys Glad, considered 
one of the most beautiful girls in the 
world, spurns the attentions of power: 
ful and wealthy admirers to keep 
house for her father, whom she adores. 

The average wage of the chorus girl 
is about forty dollars each week, while 
the show girl gets a little more. Many 
of the girls acquire clothing, millinery 
and money via the commercial ad- 
vertising route and some of them do 
extra work in the motion pictures. 
The chorus girl is always quick to aid 
a distressed comrade. When one Zieg- 
feld maiden was recently rushed to 
a hospital, the girls in the company 
contributed to a fund for her support, 
and this same sympathetic attitude 
may be observed in any of the 
musical comedy backgrounds. 

Many of the girls in the shows are 
married and some have babies. But 
this fact is concealed under the fi: 
titious term of “Miss”. Some of them 
are wedded to chorus boys appearing 
in the same show and, instead of go 
ing out with their more flighty 
brethren for the alleged “orgies” 0 
“wild parties”, they frequent the 
neighborhood delicatessen, chip im 
their share for the delicacies and then 
pass on to their apartment for theit 
own victrola or other diversions. Yes 
they are pretty much the same as the 
rest of us, and hardly as wicked 4 
reformers would have us believe. 

The modern chorus girl is more of 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Clean, clean, clean! What 
chance have you got when 
the radtators work twenty- 
fourhoursaday? 

Mullins Enclosure deflects 
the dust and grime away 
from walls aad drapes. 








MULLIN 
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HE big surprise in home furnishing today is still = \ 


uncovered radiator. A piece of heating equipment in the living 
room! Neglected..... ee a smudge of dirt behind 
it which simply can’t be cleaned. 


Better than an army of little cleaners for walls and draperies are 
Mullins Radiator Enclosures and Shields. They eep the walls 
clean by drawing in cool air at the base of the radiator and 
deflecting the warm air outward into the room, away from the 
walls. Madame’s pretty draperies of loveliest hue, the furnishings 
chosen with so much discrimination, all are protected from the 
destroying dragon of DUST. 


Instead of ungainly masses of cast iron, your radiators become 
really handsome additions to the beauty of the room ensemble. 
Humidifying pans under the lids add life-giving moisture to a 
too-dry atmosphere—and with actually less heat, the room be- 
comes more comfortable. 


Mullins Enclosures and Shields are sold by retail stores at sur- 
prisingly reasonable prices, far less than has been the average 
heretofore. They are in three lovely furniture finishes: Mahogany, 
Walnut, Old Ivory. Standard sizes are available to cover 
radiators of every size. 


Visit your local store and see these beautiful Mullins Enclosures 
and Shields at once. Mullins Manufacturing Corporation, Home 
Furnishings Division, Salem, Ohio. 


RADIATOR 
ENCLOSURES 
AND SHIELDS 
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Home Furnishings Division 


MULLINS MFG. CORPORATION, Salem, Ohio 


Please send information and prices of Mullins 
Radiator Enclosures and Shields. 
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Do You Watch 


Jor announcements affecting your 


Investments? 


AILURE to read and act on announce- 
ments affecting bonds and stocks which 
you hold may subject you to serious loss. 


An important feature of a service available 
at this Office is that we watch for and en- 
deavor to advise our clients promptly of many 
important developments which might other- 
wise escape them or upon which they might 
delay action, with consequent loss—such as 
stock rights, conversions, reorganizations, etc. 


This is but one of the advantages of this 
comprehensive service that has meant a 
saving of time, worry and money for hundreds 
of security owners. The fee is moderate. 





Custody fees for holding securities in 


various amounts up to $1,000,000: 
Annual Fees 


Par Value Mixed Securities Large Blocks 
of Securities or Entirely Bonds of Stock Entirely 
$ 25,000 $ 25 

50,000 50 
100,000 100 $ 40 
500,000 500 200 
1,000,000 833 300 


(The minimum fee for any account is $25.) 








Write for booklet,‘‘The Care of Your Securities.’’ 








FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 


GUARANTY TRusT COMPANY 
oF New York 
Fifth Avenue and 44th Street 














VANITY FAIR 


The Merry Magdalens 


(Continued from page 90) 


an asset to the modern producers than 
the girls were of a decade ago. In the 
Weber & Fields—Floradora Sextette 
—mauve decade days, the girls merely 
served as another “prop”. They made 
pretty formations or carried parasols 
or spears, and otherwise “dressed up” 
the stage. Today, however, the chorus 
girl is a specialist. She sings, dances 
in the routine numbers, and must be 
able to step out of the line and dash 
off a hair-raising stepping specialty, 
be it high kicks, turn-overs, cart- 
wheels, or a buck-and-wing dance or 
acrobatic stepping. Often she must 
“clown” with the comedian or serve 
as his foil. 

Of course, their youth is the great 
requisite, but no matter what people 
say about their stupidity, a chorus 
girl can’t be very stupid nowadays and 
still do all the things we see them do- 
ing in the shows. A chorus girl really 
has more brains than she is given 
credit for having. Her struggle for 
recognition is rewarded only after 
tediously long rehearsals (sometimes 
for five weeks without pay). She pays 
her own way for tuition at the various 
dancing schools and limbering up 
places and certainly has a more arduous 
régime than had her 1899 sisters, who 
were just a piece of stage scenery. 
In The Gingham Girl and Americana 
for instance, these musical shows re- 
duced their choruses from fifty and 
sixty to an ensemble of eight or ten, 
each one of whom had to do a dis- 
tinctive thing in the show—acrobatics, 
all sorts of splits, ballads, jazzy songs 
and even playing on instruments. 

Mr. Ziegfeld, perhaps has contribu- 
ted more than any other producer to 


the elevation of the chorus girl. He has 
made many famous who started with 
him by walking across the stage alone, 
and has elevated such delightful girls 
as Dorothy Wegman (who is quite an 
intellectual, too) and Naomi Johnson, 
who now essays roles in Ziegfeld 
sketches. Another girl, Georgette Walk. 
er, formerly a show girl, is a 
principal in Weather Clear, Track 
Fast and Mae Clark was recruited 
from the “field” for a principal assign. 
ment in George White’s Manhattan 
Mary, the hit that now stars Ed Wynn, 

Without getting into the involved 
question of morality, which is perhaps 
a secondary matter so far as the worldly 
achievements of individual women are 
concerned, whether it be Cleopatra or 
a charwoman-—-the chorus girl repre. 
sents the concentrated and intensified 
ambition that makes this, ourown cen- 
tury, so noteworthy. She isall “het-up” 
about getting everything out of life 
that can he derived from it. 

There is an amusing tale that sums 
up what I have tried to say. It was at 
a performance of a Ziegfeld Follies 
and, in the front row of the orches- 
tra sat two department store buyers 
from small towns. 

Both were dialecticians. One of Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s renowned Urban _ friezes 
was being shown. The girl in the cen- 
ter revealed her charms undraped. 

“Oh,” groaned one of the buyers, as 
he closed his eyes, and registered dis- 
gust. 

“Meyer,” declared his astonished 
companion, “on such nice girls you 
make hisses?” 

“Dun’t bodder me,” was the retort, 
“T voz tinking of my vife!” 


The Play With Wooden Clubs, in Golf 


(Continued from page 76) 


again and the club goes up over 
the shoulder of its own momentum, 
the back of the left hand and the palm 
of the right are upward. But this is 
merely the result of what has gone 
before and not an end in itself. The 
finish simply indicates that the wrists 
have not turned over and that the 
right hand has been more or less sub- 
dued in the hitting. 

The chief use which I have found 
for an intentional fade in driving is 
in combatting a right to left wind. 

Now, reverting to what I said about 
doing the wrong thing to prevent a 
slice or hook, I can add something 
else. The player stands upon the tee 
and he determines that at all events 
he must not go to the right. So, after 
taking his stance, he endeavours with 
his swing to place the ball to the 
left. The likely result is that in bring- 
ing the club in, toward the left, he 
will slice into the very hazard he was 
so intent upon avoiding. In trying to 
prevent the slice he will probably do 
what is sure to produce it. 

Here I may attempt to describe how 
I should go about playing an inten- 
tional hook, or draw. 

For me there is little use for the 
hook, or draw, except as a means of 
guarding against a slice where the 
latter would prove disastrous; and it 


would be only for such employment 
that I should recommend learning to 
bring it off. The hooking spin some- 
how is not as amenable to control as 
the intentional slice. 

Whenever (because of a left to 
right wind or other circumstance 
which could render a slice unde- 
sirable) I attempt to apply a little 
hooking spin, there are two main 
points that I look to. First, I stand 
at a greater distance from the ball, 
and second, I turn my body slightly 
more away from the ball on the back- 
ward swing. This is done to flatten 
the plane of the stroke, and to enable 
me to swing around upon the ball, 
rather than to descend upon it from 
above, for, in the latter case, the in- 
evitable tendency is toward a cut. 

The most important feature of the 
draw stroke is that the club-head 
should come upon the ball from in- 
side the line of play, and it should 
travel outward through the ball. A 
hooking blow must be delivered out- 
ward, and that is about all that is 
needed. The difficulty comes in de- 
livering the blow in this manner with- 
out losing a deal of power and con- 
trol, hence the advice about standing 
farther from the ball and turning the 
body more freely. In this manner it 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Case *L-104 





Born 1875, Buffalo, New York, Scotch-Irish parentage. Common school education. A. B. at 
Columbia, 1897. Made few friends. Ph. D. at post-graduate school, 1902. Associate Professor 
of Philosophy large mid-western university, 1903. Between 1903 and 1908 became recognized 
authority on this subject. Both classroom and public lectures outstanding for brilliance and charm. 
Apparently not acceptable socially, however. Appointed to United States Diplomatic Service in 1915 
to fill vacancy caused by death. Served brilliantly abroad. Society, however, still declined to 
accord him the welcome his brilliancy and attainments warranted. Recalled to U.S. at outbreak of 
war. Resumed teaching in 1918. Produced what critics declared an excellent book ox philosophy. 
Practically a recluse up until this time, he became a social figure of almost national importance. 


Remember .. 


Nothing exceeds halitosis (unpleasant breath) as a 
social offense. Nothing equals Listerine as a remedy 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Play With Wooden Clubs, in Golf 


(Continued from page 92) 


becomes practically impossible to hit 
in any way except outward and in a 
sweeping arc. 

I think that most unexpected hooks 
are caused by stopping the left side 
and thereby cutting off the stroke. 
When I get in a fit of hooking I try 
to correct it by placing the ball 
farther forward and by shifting my 
weight a little more quickly, at the 
same time “giving it the back of the 
left hand”, as Harry Vardon used to 
say. 

But in discussing the manner of 
bringing off an intentional hook it is 
not wise to say too much about the 
accidental variety, lest the impression 
be made that the two are in any re- 
spects the same. Hooking shots caused 
by stopping the left side, are hooks 
and pulls to be sure, but the swing 
or stroke which produced them can- 
not be reduced to control, so that the 
shot is worthless as a means of getting 
close to the objective. 

I have always found it very diff- 
cult to bring off a pull or draw suc- 
cessfully, mainly because the stroke is 
not, for me, a natural one. Then, too, 
I have always been fearful of the shot 
as a dangerous one. A fade, if it be- 
comes bad enough to be termed a 
slice, will usually stop soon after it 
strikes the ground; but a pull which 
has grown to the proportions of a real 
thoroughbred hook, seems never to 
stop rolling until it rolls into a 
bunker. 

Some days ago a friend asked me 
if I actually meant that a ball should 
be hit downward in order to get it 
up from the fairway with a brassie. 

I intended to say, about the brassie 
shot, exactly what my friend under- 
stood. I admit that there may be some 
difficulty in believing that a down- 
ward blow will produce an elevated 
trajectory; but upon reflection it 
seems to me not too far-fetched to 
say that the backspin on the ball 
forces it to climb. 

The same thing applies to a hang- 
ing or downhill lie. I always use a 
brassie with very little lift on the 
face; it is in truth a driver with a 
brass sole but with a bit thinner head. 
Ordinarily I experience little diffi- 
culty in playing a ball with that club 
from almost any sort of lie likely to 
be met with on a good fairway. 

There is one condition, of course— 
there must be no obstructions im- 
mediately in front of the ball, for it 
takes time for the spin and speed to 
have effect. I am sure every golfer 
has seen a hard-hit brassie shot start 
off very low and head straight for a 
mound or bunker, rising just enough 
to clear it, and then go sailing on- 
ward toward the green. 

When playing a brassie shot of 
this kind, I feel that a vicious blow 
is necessary, for the faster the ball 
can be made to fly the more quickly 
it will ascend. Very often I hit so 
hard that I go off my balance down 
the slope and draw my right foot 
forward out of position. 

Bill Mehlhorn and Johnny Farrell 


and Tommy Armour, or any first class 
professional, will afford ample illus. 
trations of what I mean. I have seen 
them on countless occasions play. 
ing from a close or bare lie, go right 
into the ground with a wooden club 
very much as they do with ail their 
irons. 

I do not mean that all brassie shots 
should be played in this way. If the 
ball is lying cleanly or teed up it js 
better to hit it as squarely in the 
back as possible. Just as the back. 
spin assists the ball to rise it lessens 
its power to make headway against 
a wind and cuts down the roll con. 
siderably. The brassie shot from a 
good lie is, to all purposes, just 
another drive. I see no reason why 
the two should differ. 

So, if you are worried about getting 
the ball up, remember—don't try to 
lift it! Hit it down and hit it hard, 

I shall never forget the first time 
I saw slow-motion pictures of my 
swing with a driver. I found out 
from them that I violated, in shame. 
less fashion one of the honoured 
maxims of golf, that the club-head 
should descend in the same path that 
it took to the top of the swing. And 
I didn’t do that at all. Naturally | 
was puzzled and somewhat annoyed 
with myself for such flagrant d's. 
regard of the best established prin. 
ciples of the game, and I set about 
watching other players to see if they 
did the same thing. 

The result of my observation has 
been to convince me that to follow 
the same arc up and down is a prac: 
tical impossibility and that very few 
golfers even approximate it, at least 
in the driving swing. And yet I have 
observed enough to make me believe 
that the theory may be sound, for 
Tommy Armour and Walter Hagen 
come nearest to grooving _ their 
swings. 

Two years ago in Florida, Jimmy 
Donaldson tried his very best to get 
the loop out of my swing; that is, 
to make me stop going outside the 
are of my backswing when I was 
coming onto the ball. Jimmy told me 
to try to brush my right Jeg with my 
right hand when I hit, and it worked 
marvelously well for a while, with the 
iron clubs. But I could never adapt 
the idea to my driving swing. 

The fact that nearly all the good 
players whom I have watched have a 
loop at the top, would lead me to 
believe that it was quite correct, if 
it were not for the examples set by 
Armour and Hagen. Tommy, with his 
irons and Walter. with his mashie- 
niblick, come closer to the hypotheti- 
cal groove than anyone else can do 
with any club. And Tommy is ad- 
mittedly the best iron player in Amer 
ica and Walter is the choice of many, 
myself included, for honours with the 
pitching clubs. But both are fairly 
upright going back; which may have 
something to do with it. If either 
looped as much as T do they might 
get too far outside the magic line of 
flight. 
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The jeweled ornament for daytime wear has been the subject of much careful consider- 
ation by Black, Starr © Frost designers. +» + Among the individual pieces 


they have created is the diamond and crystal buckle, adapted to either hat or frock. 


BLACK STARR & FROST 


JEWELERS IN NEW YORK FOR 118 YEARS «+ FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET 


PARIS PALM BEACH SOUTHAMPTON 
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Americas Best 
Traveling Companion 


— ea” 

















Your Maid 
or Your Valet 


..can serve you no better than 
“America’s Best Traveling Com- 
panion” * 7 the Mendel dust-proof 
Wardrobe Trunk. 


You can turn to your Mendel dust- 
proof Trunk with the assurance that 
your furs and flounces, velvets and 
satins, shoes, filmy underthings, 
hats and all the important neces- 
sities of today areinthesamefresh 
condition and as orderly arranged 
as they were when you started 
your journey ’ ’ unwrinkled, un- 
soiled and free from the soot of 
t.avel. 


You owe your clothes the pro- 
tection of a Mendel dust-proof 
Wardrobe Trunk! 


Yes, the Mendel is actually ‘* dust-proof’’—made 
so by the interlocking tongued steel edge of the 
one half of the 
trunk fitting per- 
fectly into the 
grooved steel 
edge of the 
other half. And 
it remains “dust- 
proof” through 
the long years of 
its service—for 
this construction 
makes warping 
and sagging im 
possible. 

















THe Menpdec-DrucKker Company-Cincinnati 
Made in Canada by 
THE L. McBRINE CoO.. Ltd., Kitchener 


MENDELIRUNX 


DUST-PROOF WARP -PROOF 











VANITY FAIR 


The Candle of Shallows 


(Continued from page 62) 


fortunate man like myself is naturally 
without any considerable misadven- 
tures, I dare say the poor candle must 
content itself with very small excuses 
indeed, if it wants to come out and 
take the air. Make allowance, rev- 
erend sir, make allowance!” 

The rector was looking at him; at 
his flushed, gross face, at his great 
bulk straddling in front of the fire. 
“T always try,” he said very gravely, 
“to make allowance.” 

“Perhaps then,” said Sir Frederick, 
“you'll tell Major Craig about the 
time we saw it. You and I.” 

“Tt was on a dull afternoon,” said 
the rector obligingly to me, “last 
November. The weather was rainy and 
dark. I had dropped in to see Sir 
Frederick about some of the cottages, 
and we were here alone.” 

“Having tea,” said ‘Sir Frederick 
patronizingly. 

“Quite so. Having tea.” 

“You mustn’t think,” said Sir Fred- 
erick to me, “that Lady Peake is un- 
sociable or inhospitable. She often has 
to be absent when she would enjoy 
being present. It’s her health. She is 
always glad to see our good rector, 
but on that afternoon, as on a great 
many other afternoons, unfortunately, 
she was lying down. Doctor’s orders.” 

“We were therefore,” said the rector, 
“alone. Captain Featherstone, who was 
staying in the house, had gone out in 
the morning, with his gun and a bit 
of lunch, for all day. And Lady Peake, 
you remember, was lying down. All 
at once, sitting here in the early dusk, 
which was growing deeper, we realized 
that there, on the landing, was a 
lighted candle. Neither of us could 
say how long it had been there, all we 
could say was that we hadn’t noticed 
it before. But of one thing we were 
sure: it had not appeared first as a 
moving light, or the movement would 
have caught our eyes. There had been 
no appearance of its being carried to 
the spot, and set down. No. It had 
simply, in some moment or other 
when we were not looking, popped on-” 

“And then,” said our host, “just in 
the moment when the shelf was hid 
from us by the sudden passage and 
descent of Captain Featherstone... ” 

“Coming down from my room,” said 
the pleasant voice of the Captain, 
apologetically, “to get my tea.” 

“I’m not implying it was your fault,” 
said Sir Frederick testily. “You 
couldn’t have put it out if you’d tried. 
Only when we looked again there was 
nothing on the shelf at all.” 

“So sorry,” murmured Captain 
Featherstone. “It was such a beastly 
day, you see. I came in earlier than 
I had planned.” 

That, it seemed, was the whole of 
the story, But Sir Frederick was as 
proud of it as if it had been all the 
mysteries of Udolpho. The close of it 
appeared to be also the close of our 
evening. The rector went home, and 
Captain Featherstone said goodnight. 
But, unhappily for my hopes of bed, 
Sir Frederick was by no means 
through talking, and it was half an 
hour or so before, after many vain 
starts on my part, he was actually 
moving towards the staircase at my 
side. 

The cool summer night, that had 


made our tiny fire so pleasant, was 
pouring a splendour of moonlight 
through the hall windows as Sir Fred. 
erick switched off the lights; the 
servants had been dismissed to bed, 
and their master was a thrifty man, 
The moon was at the full, and sleepy 
quinquagenarian though I was, my 
spirit was a little bewitched by that 
silver spell. This was a night of magic, 
If my host had proposed a turn in the 
garden, I should have yielded. But 
what he did instead was suddenly to 
recall me to a world of oak walls and 
bedroom stairs . for he fairly 
shouted, “The Candle!” 

A candle it was. There, high before 
us, it burned. It was clear, it was 
steady, it looked as real as you please, 
And we took those stairs in three 
jumps. 

Now, I can hardly expect to be 
believed, but that candle was exactly 
what Sir Frederick had said that it 
was. A phantom. A ghost of a candle, 
It made no reflection, it cast no 
shadow. Try as we would, we could 
not blow it out; the flame did not so 
much as flicker. Nor could we pick 
it up. The hand found nothing where 
the candlestick appeared to stand. 

Our minds are queer affairs. The 
one thing I remember . . . aside from 
an altogether agreeable’ excitement 
and a not unpleasant tingling of the 
scalp ... is that I distinctly thought, 
“Now won’t Gertrude be sorry!” Ger- 
trude is my wife, who had allowed me 
to come alone. And behold, here was 
the thrill of anybody’s life, and she 
was missing it. . . In which moment 
the candle went out. 

We were now in the dark, except 
for a dim bulb or two that burned 
frugally beyond the turn of the stairs, 
and the moonlight from the hall 
below. So I jumped when a voice 
spoke at my elbow, though in an in- 
stant I knew it for Featherstone’s. He 
said, “What’s up?” 

“That’s twice you’ve missed _ it!” 
cried Sir Frederick excitedly. “The 
Candle!” 

“My dear Peake,” said Captain 
Featherstone coolly, “in your zeal to 
entertain your guests with this spec: 
tacle, you forget that I am one guest 
who has enjoyed . . . other oppor: 
tunities.” 

“T wouldn't,” bellowed Sir Fred- 
erick, “be as damn dull and apathetic 
as you chaps who make up what's 
called . . . God knows why .. . our 
younger generation, for... for... 
And now you've probably made me 
wake up Lady Peake!” 

That Lady Peake was awake by 
this time was certainly probable. Her 
door, it appeared, was the nearest on 
the right, and her husband had been 
shouting. He turned to Featherstone. 
“Stay here, will you, a minute, and 
watch if the thing comes back?” 

To my surprise he drew me along 
with him, to the door that he opened, 
and into a tiny dark anteroom, I 
heard his voice in my ear, explaining 
the sad case of Lady Peake, banished, 
by order of three doctors, from his 
embraces. This incredible man in 


vited me to realize how hard it was 

on her. “I never,” he breathed upon 

my shrinking cheek, “come into het 
(Continued on page 98) 
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lasting artistic achievement 


their neediework was 


'ULTURED women in- 
J stinctively recognize and 


appreciate fine work—whether 
it be the decorator’s, the 
modiste’s or the motor car 
designer’s. 


The preference such women 
have shown for Packard cars 

not in a few large centers only 
but in every section of the 
Union—is a tribute to three 
particularly well recognized 


PA 


K fe Oe 


Packard qualities, beauty, pres- 
tige and long life. 

For women wish the family car 
and particularly their own 
private cars to reflect good 
taste and discrimination inside 

and out, to possess a distin- 
guished reputation and, withal, 
to be of good quality and 
lasting service 


Woman 


. 7 
recognizes a Packard 


—either Six or Eight—to be 
MAN V HO Oo W 





something more than a mere 
utility. She sees it also as a 
work of art. Here is necessary 
transportation made luxurious 
—and clothed with beauty. 


The very needlework, and 
there is much of it hidden 
in the soft upholstery of a 
Packard interior, reflects the 
pride which Packard women 
take in aiding to produce the 
best built car in the world. 
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1A 1) RENOMME PROMAGE 
RI Y GOUT QUE NE PEUT PAS FIRE IMITE, 
ARQUE SWITZERLAND. | 


The / ride of | Switzerland 





Rare, friie cheese from the homeland — with the flavor that call t 


’ 4/4 J * fv 
be copied — LlOW alway s marked Switzerlane 


As tone ago as the Roma: 


invasion, the native cheeses 
of Switzerland were considered 


Decade after dc 


} 
their renow 


a delicacy 
ade, ever since, 


has spre ad 


throughout the 


" 1 } ! 
world. The making of del 
cious cheese has become 


Swiss tradition a Swiss art 
to be handed down from 
father to son. 

Any product so excellent, 
any success so general, would 
be naturally copicd. Switzer- 
land Cheese has been imitated 
by every dairy nation in the 
No doubt they have 
tried to follow the method 
faithfully, but they have 
missed the flavor inevitably. 
That belongs to Switzerland 
milk 
produced on glacier-fed Alpine 
pastures 
country has or can duplicate. 

No longer can you ask for 
“Swiss Cheese” 


world. 


alone. It comes from 


such as no. other 


or even for 
“Imported Swiss Cheese” 

and be sure of getting this rare, 
true flavor. You must ask 


\ 





Harvesting scented Alpi 


hay for wenter + 


VITZERKLAND Cl 
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tor Switzerland Cheese and Switzerland’’ on the = rind 


“numerous imprints of The great chefs in American 
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Genuine Swiss Cheese from Switzerland 


AT.A GLANCE YOU CAN IDENTIFY SWITZERLAND CHEBSE. 


a “ ° 
THE KIND IS STAMPID WITH MANY IMPRINTS OF THE WORD SWITZERLAND,” 


NO OTHER CHEESE CAN BE THUS MARKED, 





hotels and restaurants appre- 
ciate this distinction, They 
insist on Switzerland Cheese 
They serve it on their special 
introduce it in their 
choicest dishes. And in the 
finest homes this appreciation 
is constantly expressed by the 
appearance of Switzerland 
Cheese at hincheons, dinners 
with 


menus 


and buffet suppers 
salads .. . as a dessert . 
in hors-d’ceuvres. 
Switzerland Cheese is sold 
everywhere. It sometimes 
varies in its natural color from 
a cream to a_butter-yellow 
depending upon whether the 
milk is produced in winter or 
summer. The size of the eyes 
also varies from medium to 


large. But the rare, truce flavor 


and quality of Switzerland 
Cheese never change. It is bet 
ter to buy Switzerland Cheese 
by the pound, half-pound, 
quarter-pound or ten-cent 
pieces instead of sliced thin 
Switzerland Cheese Assoctia- 
tion, Berne, Switzerland. 
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Wouldn't you like to join 


these herdsmen at lunch 
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ATIONAL Auto- 

mobile Chamber of 
Commerce sales records 
place Chrysler third for 1928. 


In 42 months Chrysler, due to public 
endorsement, has come from 27th to 
3rd place. 


All but two makes, far longer established, 
have been outsold by Chrysler. 


The order of precedence at the National 
Automobile Shows is determined by the i 
dollar volume of sales in the year ended There — be ———— 
July 1st. In these 12 months, Chrysler sold ‘%™Pressive public endorse- 
193,750 motor cars—a volume of $275,- ‘ment of Chrysler performance, ' 

000,000 paid by the public. Chrysler long life, Chrysler quality, Chrysler value. 


No other make of car has ever recorded : d . 


such phenomenally rapid progress. All Chrysler models are exhibited at the National Automo- 


, bile Shows; at special displays in the Commodore Hotel during 
oe and sion ae s,production ~ d the New York Show, Jan. 7th to 14th, and in the Balloon 
Sales have increased six-fold over the origi- Room and entire lobby space of the Congress Hotel, during 
nal record-breaking first year of Chrysler. the Chicago Show, Jan. 28th to Feb: 4th. 


C HRYS LER 


‘52° 62’ *72 Imperial °80 


$725 to $6795 FO.B. Detroit 


pete tes 
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98 VANITY FAIR 


The Candle of Shallows 


CH SHRINER ¢ l| (Continued from page 96) 
7 room alone. She couldn't stand it, no No sound of bolts or locks followed 


GOLF SHOES 


woman could. I never do it. And as our exit. 
her maid must be abed .. .” I was Captain Featherstone, very soidierly 
borne forward, controlling as best I in his bathrobe at the head of the 
might the mingled feelings of a man _ stairs, reported no manifestations of 
thrust into sudden service as marital in- | any kind, and thought he would go to 
sulator...acombination of lady’s-maid — bed. He passed us, he melted into the 
and chaperone to a presumably pining darkness behind our backs as we 
lady whose hopes must not be raised. stood without turning, staring at the 
That lady may possibly have been empty shelf; all was so still that we 
asleep before her husband’s voice was _ heard the click of a door. I said | 
lifted, but at the moment we entered considered Featherstone’s example a 
she was wide awake indeed. She lay, good one to follow. 
in a dim light, half-raised among her “IT intend,” said Sir Frederick, “to 
pillows, her dark crown of hair swept stay a while. To see” . . . he waved 
hastily up on her head. Lovely thing his hand vaguely, he was very sleepy 
as she lay there, her cheeks indeed... “to see it through.” 
were roses, her eyes were fever-bright. He sat down opposite the shelf, Ten 
It may have been my own distaste for minutes must have passed before he 
Peake. but I surely saw in her eyes no permitted me to be off, and I con. 
vision, as she looked at that magnan- _ plied. Glancing back over my shoulder 
imous man, of any lost paradise. And as I retreated down the corridor, | ee 
her hand was on the bell. But seeing saw his dim profile already inclining 
me, she dropped it, with a gesture in forward, farther . . . farther . . 


= 


== 
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) ( which relief and stupefaction ap- I saw another thing: a gleam of 
) ( peared to fight for expression. moonlight through a door that I had 
“We looked in,’ boomed Sir Fred- just passed on the left, a door that 


erick, “to say that everything’s all was ever so little open. And the door 
right. Quite all right. We've merely was Featherstone’s. Thoughtfully | 
seen.” he said, with fatuous uncon- — retraced my steps; ever so softly I shu 
I fy F % cern, “the Candle again.” that door. I did not look inside at all: 
Se nd A cere: ee Ld, Such a flood of rose as swept over I simply drew it shut as any man 
: her brow and breast ... even Peake would draw a door shut if he passed 
A The Ye saw it. “I never saw such a woman!” it when it was open. Having done s, 

~ Nn ey s Y) S he cried. “Here you're feverish al- and heard the latch go home, I took a 


ready, though you know you’ve been last glance down the way that I had 




















told you mustn’t excite yourself.” come. Sir Frederick sat asleep in his 


| “There | iS nt any Then doubtless his own interpretation chair, his head fallen forward on his 
of her hapless state soothed his vex- breast. He snored; the moonlight slept 


ation. “There, there ... get to sleep. upon the balustrade; the scene was 
\/ Have some hot milk or something. We _ ever so peaceful. I’ 
\ only came,” he added, “to tell you And suddenly, there, in the motion. ‘ 
about the Candle.” less sweetness of that summer night 
. on ae 
We left the room together and so the Candle popped on again, like 
Enough to warm the heart of the most ended my first and last call upon an- an electric light, and I went t me 
sophisticated male, hardened to neckties other man’s wife in bed. bed. 
and knicknacks, to unwrap a package and E 


find ir of French, Shriner & Urner . a ; 
a New Conventions in Contract Bridge} or 


































With a smile he'll spy the little spread- (Continued from page 72) of 1 
eagle trademark and note the lines of these V 
H _e smart, foot-friendly golf shoes—the choice assist their partner’s bid before bid- a contract of seven spades was playel 
e wo ; Sa cae Saag ae : . 
appreciate a of leading golf stars. ding ~ suit to a aces — by a nari - did not have 3 wad 
pair of our : suits. Otherwise, their partner wi 9€ spade in his hand. ; 
sheet shoes, At the shops below will be found the unable to figure out which suit is the At first thought, this would seem F oay 
sport shoes, many models of French, Shriner & Urner a — omg eae 2 be — but gi ag a 
dress ox- “ 99 le Inftormatory doubles are playe way: ealer started with a bid 0 
fords or Shoes for Men, “famous for fifty —* very much as in Auction. A double of | four Hearts; Second Hand _ passed; the 
, one or two is informatory if partner Third Hand, (having no Spades, fie 
ctl ns a tee ee has not yet hid. A double of three is | Hearts headed by the Jack-Ten, Kine the 
Spats, folder showing other “Twin-Grip” styles. optional with the tendency toward Queen-Jack and two other Clubs, and 
Trees. making such a double an informatory three worthless Diamonds) bid fow 
This mark on the double. For example, the dealer bids Spades as slam information. After é 
— three hearts and second hand doubles. pass _by Fourth Hand, the Dealer hie 
Goodyear welts Such adouble should be considered an whose hand originally consisted T 
informatory double and a command to seven Hearts headed by Ace-King atte 
RETAIL SHOPS partner to bid his best suit. On the Queen, and six Spades headed by the Chry 
NEW YORK CHICAGO other hand, suppose the dealer bids Ace, bid seven Spades. Villy 
350 Madison Ave. 106 Michigan Ave. (S.) one heart, second hand passes, third The Third Hand, perfectly appre McFa 
iss Ghee ene See hand bids three hearts and fourth  ciating the situation, was afraid ©” me 
365 Broadway 1935-1945 E. 9th St. hand doubles. Such a double should bid seven No Trumps on account af 
ao tee ted 230-234 Michieon ii be regarded as optional, for the fourth the Diamonds, and Fourth Hané 
eeoenten MINNEAPOLIS hand, after his partner’s pass, would holding six Spades with four honour 
367 Fulton St. 3 aes not double unless fairly certain to was afraid to double for fear that# 
BOSTON ol tenes St. defeat the bid with very little assis» bid of seven No Trumps would he 
212 Washington St. KANSAS CITY tance in his partner’s hand. Of course, made. 
pent Aectenen ~~ the partner of the doubler should be Of course, third hand made th 
100 South 16th St. 1214 Fourth Ave. alert to the possibilities. error of showing the void suit befat 
Agencies in other principal Cities Apropos of the possibilities of slam helping his partner’s bid, and, %# 
bidding in Contract, the writer has a result, lost the grand slam in healt 
SSS = == duly authenticated report of a case and in addition incurred a consi 
which occurred last summer in which able penalty. 
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Smooth 








as Stabilated Motoring 


There’s a magical new meaning to motoring comfort. 
It’s the magical smoothness of Stabilated Motoring—a 
sensation that cannot be compared to any other known 
means of motor car travel. 

By an entirely new method—unlike shock-absorbers 
or similar devices— Watson Stabilators kill the cause 
of motoring discomfort before it even starts. 

Vicious throws cannot take place. Bobbing, tossing 
and bouncing cannot begin. For Watsons remove the 
cause of all upward throws by instantly eliminating 
the force itself the moment it is born. Evil effects— 


the bounce and toss that shoot you off your seat—are 


FOR LARGE CARS 


America’s foremost heavy cars come with Watson Stabilators, Type C7. 
Tests showed these manufacturers that Stabilated Motoring is a necessity: 
Chrysler . Cunningham - Dodge Senior . DuPont . Duesenberg 
Willys-Knight . Franklin . Gardner . Hudson . Jordan - Locomobile 
McFarlan. Meteor. Nash . Packard - Peerless . Stearns-Knight - Studebaker 


COMPLETE FOR ALL HEAVY CARS $48..IN THE FAR WEST $49 


Aus. 


BIL 


utterly banished. Your ride is smooth because the 
cause of rough riding is arrested at its source — in- 
stantly snuffed out. 

There is no need for checking or absorbing rebound 
effects, for there are no rebound effects! 

This instantaneous and adequate seizure of the 
cause instead of a delayed attempt to somehow lessen 
the effect is the reason why America’s finest cars come 
equipped with Watson Stabilators—why American 
motorists are inevitably turning to Watsons for real 
motoring comfort and real motoring ‘safety. John 


Warren Watson Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


FOR LIGHT CARS 


Owners of millions of America’s light weight cars can now enjoy the new 
sensation of Stabilated Motoring. New Watson Stabilators, Type AA, 
are expressly designed to conquer the riding peculiarities of small, 
short-wheelbase cars, such as: Chevrolet . Dodge - Oakland . Whippet 
Chrysler - Nash - Star . Essex - Oldsmobile - Wolverine . Pontiac 


COMPLETE FOR ALL LIGHT CARS $28 ..1N THE FAR WEST $29 


ATORS' 























SUSPENDERS 


Style is an exacting mistress. | 
es | 


Style says Suspenders for the proper 
hang of trousers. 


Style says colorful patterns in Sus- 


penders. 


Style says Pioneer Suspenders—be- | 
cause to say Pioneer is to say Style. 


Hon 50 years men have worn 
Pioneer Suspenders for comfort— 
now they wear them for both comfort 
and style. And the newest styles in 
Pioneer Suspenders may be seen at the 
men’s wear counter in all good stores. | 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
315 to 323 North Twelfth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


VANITY FAIR 


Laura La Plante 


(Continued from page 71) 


in human beings that Universal ever 
made. 

The press agents of Hollywood have 
banded together for mutual protection. 
They call themselves “The Wampas”. 
Each year they choose several young 
ladies who, in their opinion have done 
the best film work of the year. 

It is the Nobel Prize of the tinsel 
people. 

Miss La Plante was chosen as Hoot 
Gibson’s leading lady and a Wampas 
Baby Star. She was taken ill the same 
month. 

Becoming well, she disregarded her 
dignity and anatomy by riding bron- 
cos over mountain and desert with 
that daredevil hero, so dear to the 
hearts of cornfed ladies, Hoot 
Gibson. 

Four years ago Miss La Plante’s 
salary was $150.00 a week. Two years 
ago the Universal company gave her 
a new contract which called for $750.00 
a week. One year ago thé same com- 
pany again tore up her contract and 
gave her a new one at $1500.00 a 
week. 

At present she is receiving $2000.00 
weekly. Her contract calls for $4500.00 
weekly three years hence. 

She is married to William Seiter, 
one of the leading young American 
directors of farce-comedy, 

Miss La Plante’s work has been such 
of late that she is rapidly forging 


ahead of Constance Talmadge as a 
comedienne. 

At present Miss La Plante is one 
of Universal’s leading “box office 
attractions”. 

Under the direction of Paul Leni, 
another imported German director, she 
recently played her most difficult réle, 
that of the girl in The Cat and the 
Canary. Adapted from a melodramat. 
ic shocker which followed The Bat, 
Paul Leni, aided by the clever work 
of Miss La Plante, succeeded in evok. 
ing screams, from audiences through. 
out America. It is one of the best 
mystery stories ever filmed. Miss La 
Plante’s work as the leading lady 4g 
simple, natural and highly intelligent. 

Her fame has steadily grown around 
the world. In fighting the proposed 
measure to place a high tax on Ameri. 
can films a member of the House of 
Lords arose to say that as American 
films were the best being made, and 
as his favorite actress was an Ameri- 
can girl named Laura La Plante he 
did not see why he should be barred 
from seeing her on the screen at his 
favourite theatre. The London Times 
chronicled the event. It was the first 
time the name of an American film 
actress had been mentioned publicly 
in this august body. 

Miss La Plante is twenty-three years 
of age. She has dimples, golden hair 
and a sense of humor. 


The Man Pays—Sometimes 


(Continued from page 52) 


habits”. The correspondents further 
wrote that “Keeping a horse and car- 
riage has given some the idea that he 
was fast; but he was the contrary.” 

The trial was called of both the 
prisoners, but they asked for separate 
hearings, which were granted. The 
proceedings in the case of Mr. Twit- 
chell lasted for two weeks. What they 
could find to talk about would be 
hard to understand,—it might be, at 
least, for those who do not realize 
how public opinion in America has 
always allowed lawyers, defending a 
murderer, to delay, deny, and obfus- 
cate justice. We are a_ business-like 
people, and there is only one form of 
the taking of human life to which we 
have any objection, and that is the 
execution of a convicted murderer 
after fair trial in due process of law. 

The jury found Twitchell guilty. 
Ile was supported in Court, not by his 
wife, but by a mysterious person 
called, by the papers, “young Mc- 
Cully”, who was in “deep anguish”. 
Some weeks later, Twitchell’s motion 
for a new trial was over-ruled, and he 
was sentenced to death. On this occa- 
sion young McCully fell to the floor 
with a groan of agony. A few months 
later, in the presence of the Rev. Mr. 
George Bringhurst and another, Mr. 
Twitchell made a _ confession. The 
gallant husband now said: 

“T went to my room on the night of 
the murder, and instead of going to 
bed I laid down on the lounge in my 
room, and fell asleep. My wife was in 
bed at the time. I was roused by her 
repeated calls, and ran down to the 
dining-room, where I found her much 


excited, saying. ‘I have had a quarrel 
with mother and killed her:’ I do not 
know whether she said ‘save me!’ or 
‘help me hide it!” but at last we threw 
the body of Mrs, Hill out of the win- 
dow to make it look as if she fell out; 
I went down stairs and washed my 
hands and face at the hydrant; then 
went to my room, undressed, and went 
to bed; my wife came up afterwards 
and got into bed, where we stayed till 
Sarah Campbell rung the bell. I think 
we were in bed ten or twenty minutes. 
I made a solemn vow to the Eternal 
God that night that I would never 
reveal it; but I cannot keep it any 
longer. I am sorry that I have said 
I knew nothing of ‘it; but I did it 
with the vow in my mind, and to save 
my wife. [ now make these disclosures 
that I may have peace with God.” 

This did not convince anybody. 
Other legal maneuvers failed to help 
him. At last somebody—perchance 
young McCully—conveyed into Mr. 
Twitchell’s cell a bottle of prussic 
acid,—and the hangman never had to 
he called to officiate, Mrs. Twitchell 
had not been hanged nor even tried, 
up to the time of going to press. I 
doubt if she ever received any severe 
punishment. 

After the murder of Guldensuppe 
in New York. William Thorn went to 
the chair. His guiltier partner in the 
enterprise, Mrs. Nack, served a few 
years in prison. These are reasons 
why my chill heart was unmoved, 
when, in the first act of The Trial of 
Mary Dugan, the accomplished actress 
was removed shrieking, in protest 
against the death sentence. 
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“ agree with Mitzi, that Luckies 
“lare distinctive” | 


Said Madeleine Northway to 


' FAIR 


4 SA « 
1 AS GF __ ~~ s\ her partner, George Chiles, be- 
_. Me gy ; = SS —— fore presenting their dance 
e ~. numbers at the Cascades at the 
Biltmore Hotel, New York City. 








MADE OF 


THE CREAM OF 
TOBACCO CRop 


THE 


im | You, too, will find that LUCKY 
it | STRIKES give the greatest pleasure 
‘it | —Mild and Mellow, the finest ciga- 
“| rettes you ever smoked. Made of 
| the choicest tobaccos, properly aged at 
~ | and blended with great skill, and ee 

‘| there is an extra process—“IT’S Light Opera Prima Donna 


writes: 


D Mr. 99 
my TOASTED —no harshness, not aA “To me cigarettes have a personality just as 
people have. That’s why eight years ago I 














itchell ° o 

tied, bit of bite. selected ‘The Lucky Strike’ for my own use. 
we It has a personality that gives great pleas- 
| —«66 eq ue besides it never affects my voice, and 
supe | x what more can one ask for in a cigarette?” 
ent to ‘ 

= It’s toaste NM rte’ 
=a 

ia of No Throat Irritation-No Cough. it 
protest 
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“Travelogue on 


(COLOR 


“Please send me your Color Harmony 


Chart in 
corites a 
T okyo ° 


requests Our 


your 


earliest convenience 
gentleman 
. and from Austria another 


Ja paie AY ed 


“ingenious folder 


» 


from 


“colors 


to wear?” From England, Europe, 


South Asmerica 


Come. 


. from great cities 
. and small colonies, requests have 


Everywhere in the civilized world 
men are dressing better . . . demand- 
ing a greater degree of harmony in 
their clothes. It is a matter of appear- 
ance, and so men are seeking better 
style—and getting it. They know what 
they want and when they see it they 


buy. 


But what the average 
cannot ale ays 


what he 


man cannot see, 
determine, is 


quality. This intangible property is sel- 


dom visible in any article. 
“sterling”; gold is 


quality is stampec 


Silver of 


measured by carats, other things have 
their standards. In woolens the stand- 
ard is virgin wool. Every yard of the 
colorful Strong-Hewat fabrics is vir- 
gin wool, because virgin wool, alone, 
is capable of producing the richest 
color effects, and alone provides that 
durability which everyone has a right 
to expect of good clothes. 


A request will bring you your copy of 





our “Cotors To Wear” color har- 

mony chart. 
: ——-— 
1 cack | 
This is_the Strong-Hewat Color Harmony | 
| Chart. Check your color hair and mail this | 

! coupon tor a tree copy 
I | 0 Light Hair 0 Dark Hair [J Auburn Hair | 
| | O Biack (and Grey) Hair 
| | T usually buy my clothes at... | 
| | My favorite Brand is 
LerCE Ss Te WEALD | 
| | Nane | 
Well Dyessed Par 

a | Strect & | 
| cy > bela! | 
| ES ee ee | 
ee ee Seliceeeetianeetitaetienestitametianetitoetionettcnedinees tiesto aa 
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STRONG, HEWAT & COMPANY, INC., 


President 


25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 











VANITY FAIR 


Aesthetic Dancing for Ladies 


(Continued from page 74) 


Asphodels, according to our reputable 
source-book on the subject, are also 
dainty movements, whilst Peering Into 
Elysian Spring, the Fair Narcissa pre- 
sents aninteresting problem in balance. 
depending upon whether the lady will 
content herself with peering at the 
springs or attempt to dive into them 
headlong. The Butterfly, the Lily, 
and a One-Two-Three, as the name 
implies, is slightly more intricate; and 
the novice must master completely 
the ability to leap, pounce, bend from 
the waist and spring into the air, 
kicking the heels together as she 
alights, and spinning thrice on her 
ankles, coming to a halt at last with 
her back to the audience, still stagger- 
ing slightly. 

This brings us by natural steps to 
the beautiful Pirowette, an excellent 
all-around number for beginners, 
since it combines in the course of its 
execution most of the intricate figures 
which we have already considered. 
The pirouette resembles in execution 
the military “right-about-face” in that 
it is done with the feet. The attitude 
of the young lady before this number 
should denote complete confidence. 
the head thrown back smilingly and 
the arms outspread. Place the left foot 
directly in front of the right foot, toes 
at right angles, wind up the body 
and spin violently to the left, twining 
both legs about each other in the 
process and locking the left toe se- 
curely behind the right calf, where- 
upon milady will execute in rapid 
succession the principle motions of 
the Stag Scenting at Eve, Satyr with 
Fauns, Peering into Elysian Springs, 
and The Butterfly, the Lily and a 
One-Two-Three, concluding the entire 
movement by sitting down with a dull 
thud, her legs extended horizontally 
and all the wind knocked out of her. 
This final figure is entitled Salutation 
After the Pirouette. 

After a mastery of these preliminary 
figures, and a generous rub-down with 
Sloan’s Liniment, the novice is now 
ready to explore the higher fields of 
Interpretative Dancing. And what more 
entrancing picture than a group of 
these earnest maidens, in their roomy 
bloomers. black hair-ribbons and 
pince-nez glasses, as they leap, collide 
and rebound about the greensward, 
each intent on her own individual in- 
terpretation of the dance! How mind- 
ful of the Greek maidens before 
Bacchus, or yet elfin moonbeams in a 
pixie-haunted vale! Now perhaps they 
are circling in a brisk ring-around- 
a-rosie, now they are bouncing gay 
bubbles aloft with their palms (a 
thoroughly satisfactory bubble for the 
amateur pageant, our authority states. 
may be made by covering an old 
hasketball, or even an ordinary brick. 
with red or green crépe paper), and 
laughing and ducking as these col- 
ored spheres float down gently again 
upon an unsuspecting head. 

Although it is far from the inten- 
tion of the author at this point to 
disturb the happy innocence of these 


young ladies who even now are 9 
blissfully cavorting before him. nor 


yet does he wish to breed unseemly 
thoughts in their virginal minds, yet 
he cannot refrain longer from warn. 
ing these nymphs in time of a certain 
depraved and vicious dance which has 
come of late into a highly questionable 
vogue among the younger set. This 
depraved exhibit is known as The 
Dance of the Seven Veils, and in jt 
(so I am informed) the brazen per. 
former circles about the dance floor 
before her leering audience, 
off in tantalizing succession one after 
another of the cheese-cloth wrappings, 
with which she is clothed, until for a 
finale she strips the seventh veil from 
her shameless shoulders and reveals 
to all eyes a complete lack of furthes 
attire which can only be called down. 
right suggestive. Earnest young neo- 
phytes who attempt this dance. how. 
ever, may preserve their own self. 
respect by the sly forethought of plac. 
ing an eighth veil underneath the 
other seven. 

No doubt when our class has pro- 
gressed to a point of sufficient conf. 
dence, they will next desire to give an 
exhibition of their proficiency in their 
art to a selected group of relatives 
and (female) friends. This exhibition 
usually takes the form of a pageant. 
or masque, which is written by one of 
their own number, whose previous 
literary work has consisted of a poem 
written for the local paper on Arni- 
stice Day. This typical _ patriotic 
pageant «will be entitled The Crajt 
Guild System Down through the Ages 
or Three Times Three is Thirty- 
Three, and will read as follows: 

Miss America, and her handmaidens 
The United States Senate and _ the 
House of Representatives, set out in 
the field of Patriotic Endeavor, 
guided by the twin spirits of Osmosis 
and Capillary Attraction. She meets 
eleven maidens, representing _ the 
Twelve Months of the Year, who warn 
her of the Wicked Witch. Self De- 
termination of Species, and give her 
a magic charm called Melody. By 
playing on Melody, the heroine sum- 
mons to her side any number of 
aesthetic dancers in their gymnasium 
suits, including The Spirit of the 
American Indian. The Spirit of the 
Red Cross, The Spirit of St. Louis, 
Conservation of Wild Life. Ten Tasty 
Recipes for Midsummer Salad, and 
Hook and Ladder Company Number 
Seven; and the affair winds up in a 
general crush in which four potted 
palms are overturned and = Miss 
America badly trampled. 

The first step in staging — this 
pageant is to select from our earnest 
group of students the one maiden who. 
in the opinion of her comrades, is 
most qualified by her beauty. talent 
and natural charm to enact the part 
of the heroine. Miss America. The 
method of choosing this young lady 
will be discussed in detail in the next 
article of this series, entitled: Pugi- 
lism for Ladies. 
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craft-ancestor of Towle, William 
Moulton of 1690. Permanent beauty 
that will pleasantly recall the giver 
all its long and useful life! Ask the 
more exclusive jewelry stores to 
show you their Towle Sterling. 
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This truly gorgeous tea and coffee set in 





the new SEVILLE pattern matches the 
SEVILLE flat silver in the interesting 
modernity of its Spanish motif. Five 
pieces $400: waiter $350: coffee, sugar 


and cream, $250. 
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That attractive compote for bonbons or small cakes 
is $30. Useful and beautiful dishes like that in the 
background for fruit salad, pudding or ice cream 
in 10-inch size cost $30; in 12-inch, $50. Similar 
pieces for sandwiches, cakes, baked potatoes, 9 
inches, cost $20. The graceful and unusual two- 





light candelabrum is $ 


SEVILLE—newest Towle pattern 





This handsome 10-inch bowl is $55. With flower- 
holder, an attractive centerpiece. A similar bowl 
without base, useful for desserts. costs $35. The 
good-looking water pitcher is $115; the goblets to 


match, $19.25 each. 


LOUIS XIV pattern— Towle 


(Matching the flatware) 


Matching the Louis XIV flat silver is this charm- 
ing 10-inch sandwich plate at $28. Heavy service 
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plates similar in design cost $250 a half-dozen. 


The 12-inch fruit salad dish costs $° 
coffee pot, $110. Sugar to match $15; cream, $4. 
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blue, ivory and silver with helpful, interesting chapters on Silver design. 

Pugi- , ence ‘ef ce 2 BOS KS table-setting, choosing one’s pattern, etc. Delightfully illustrated. This book 
t Eight lovely Sevilledessert forks can be had costs us one dollar te print, but it will be sent without charge to those inter- 

for $26, while 8 Mary Chilton salad forks be 

will cost only $23.34. Eight Louis XIV 

teaspoonswill cost $15.34; Lady Constance 


| ested enough to fil! out the following coupon in full and send 25c for mailing 
and handling costs. The Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Mass. 


soup spoons, 8 for $28.00. Two Virginia NAME = 
Carvel tablespoons can be had for as little H 
STREET 


as $8.75. D’Orleans coffee spoons are 8 
for $12.67: 8 La Fayette butter spreaders, 
$18.67; while 8 Lady Mary dessert knives 
will be only $27.34. 
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You'll Never Feel More 


Like “Dressing Up 
Than You Do Aboard Ship 


























Times have changed and customs with them. Expe- 
rienced ocean travelers today invariably take wardrobe 
trunks when they go abroad. 


The Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk is an absolute neces- 
sity—ashore and on shipboard. So much so, that all the 
great liners make ample provision for wardrobe trunks in 
the staterooms. More and more, going abroad is synony- 
mous with dressing appropriately for various occasions. 


Trying to travel with “hand luggage” is not only entirely 
unnecessary but means that one is “out of it” most of the 
time thru lack of apparel your Hartmann will easilycarry. 


Wherever you travel, there’s no longer the vestige of 

an excuse for not having suitable and immaculate ap- 

parel right with you at every stop. And — wherever 

you travel, you'll find people who know, using the same 

trunk as yourself, if your wardrobe is in a Hartmann. 
NOTE: The Hartmann line, on display at local, 


authorized Hartmann dealers, includes the trunk you 
want at the price you want to pay—$39.50 to $350. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 


M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 


J.B. eee & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 
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Lady Politicians 


(Continued from page 43) 


inexperienced people. The illusion is 
by no means confined to women as 
anyone can see by examining the 
glittering constitutions of backward 
nations. But it is an illusion to which 
women are liable because so few of 
them have as yet had executive re- 
sponsibility in large organizations. 
The effect of this illusion has been to 
divert the attention of women in 
politics from the central issues in 
politics to a fringe of high-sounding 
and generally futile petty issues. 
These moral questions are, to put it 
quite bluntly, toys. They prevent 
women in politics from centering their 
attention upon those questions of 
power and privilege which are the real 
subject matter of government. These 
attempts to perfect the moral prac- 
tices of mankind are so great a dis- 
traction that they have almost neutral- 
ized the political influence of women. 
While they are toying with morality, 
which is a matter of custom and of 
education, they are failing to under- 
stand or to make themselves important 
in the affairs of state. They have 
achieved theoretical equality, but prac- 
tically their are centered 
largely on side-shows. 

They have beguiled themselves with 
the notion that political machines are 
inherently bad, that political favour- 
itism is due to the greed and im- 
morality of a class of bad people, and 
that it ought to be very easy to clean 
up public life if all the good citizens 
would only vote together. This is a 
complete fallacy. The machine with 
its hierarchical form of organization 
is the very essence of government. 
That is the way human affairs are or- 
dered, regardless of the constitutional 
forms, in every large human society. 
I know of no exceptions, and when you 
come to consider it there is no other 
way conceivable by which an amor- 
phous mass of voters can gather itself 
together into an instrument for 
governing. 

The framers 
pecially of democratic ones, 


energies 


of constitutions, es- 
have 


usually ignored this fact. They have 
tried to ignore the need of political 
parties, and when they could go 
longer ignore them, they have tried 
to ignore the need of machines within 
the parties. But necessity is neces 
sity, and if masses of men cannot act 
except when they are gathered about 
a hierarchy of captains and lieuten. 
ants, it is worse than useless to pretend 
that this is not so. The result of such 
pretense has been to make the real 
governing power in democracies, the 
machine hierarchy. extra-legal and 
more or less invisible. The constitu. 
tional forms fail to organize the peo. 
ple for governing, and so behind the 
legal forms there are created informal 
organizations to exercise the powers 
of government. These organizations 
are unrecognized and tend therefore 
to be furtive. Their needs have not 
been candidly studied, and .so their 
needs are met by fraud and corrup. 
tion, by patronage and graft. When 
the hierarchic principle is recognized, 
as in aristocratic forms of government, 
open privileges and honours do to 
some extent replace the squalid pecu- 
lation which is endemic throughout 
democratic societies. 

The cry of the inexperienced re 


former that the machine must be | 


smashed is, I have come to believe, a 
reactionary cry. The machine cannot 
be smashed except by another ma 
chine. For there would be no govern 
ing if there were no machines to 
govern. The usual effect of these 
spasmodic assaults on the political 
machine is to drive the politicians to 
invent subtler forms of patronage and 
privilege, and to discourage the growth 
of that sense of responsibility and 
noblesse oblige which are the real 
hope of improvement in the public 
service. 

If Mrs. Knapp has shown women 
that the current theory of poliiical 
redemption is naive, she has been well 
worth the price of admission. She will 
in her humble way have helped to 
destroy an illusion. 


Young Men Contemplating | Marriage: 


(Continued from page 59) 


realized how foolish I was. I thought 
a rich, handsome, faithful, temperate, 
young, popular, charming and witty 
man would make an excellent hus- 
band for me. ... 

Tue Seconp: Never! He is the type 
of man one cannot divorce! 

Tue First: But I don’t want to 
divorce him! I want to marry him! 

Tue Seconp: That's merely an illu- 
sion. Marriage because, 
alas! the world has not yet discovered 
how to divorce without first going 
through the silly process of marriage. 
Now listen to the modern truths: don’t 
follow your mother’s advice because 
she belongs to a generation whose fatal 
fault was to judge suitors from the 
point of view of marriage and not 
from the point of view of divorce. 
The man who is eligible for marriage 


is necessary 


is ineligible for divorce. And since it 
is extremely easy to marry but consid: 
erably more difficult to obtain a di 
vorce, the essence of contemporary 
marriage lies not in the marriage-tie 
but in the divorce knife. Consequently, 
I don’t need a good husband. What! 
want is a good divorce-subject. And 
when you consider him from that 
point of view, your candidate is worse 
than useless. 

Tue First: You're absolutely right. 
I shall give him his congé. 

(And if anyone wishes to have 4 
more poetic ending to this little dia 
logue, I beg of him to imagine the sun 
slowly sinking into the waters of the 
Venetian lagoons, gilding, with is 
last rays, the enchanting blonde heads 
of these two charming young cred 
tures.) 
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Camel 


The cigarette that leads 
by billions 


Just to state a great truth in 
another way—Camel is so ex- 
actly what so many smokers 
want that no other brand is 
even a close second. 


If all cigarettes were as good as 

Camel you wouldn’t hear any- 

thing about special treatments 

to make cigarettes good for the 

throat. Nothing takes the place 
of choice tobaccos. 





© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Look for this label on 


the seasons smartest shirts 
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ONLY a few of the leading shirtmakers of the country 


are authorized to use the “K.T.C.” oreen and gold label. 
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as being made of genuine Wamsutta fabrics, in patterns 
&Y which are the exclusive design of Kahn of Worth Street. 
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you all of these new patterns, and many more in a wide 





selection of attractive colors. 
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Kahn Textile Co. Inc. Distributors, 33 Worth St. New York 
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& Wamsutta Mills » Founded 1846 » New Bedford, Mass. 
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Progress 


(Continued from page 69) 


of their respective religions. The 
fact that most of these saints lived 
centuries ago is a sufficient proof 
that in religion as in art it is the in- 
dividual spiritual faculty which 
counts, not the acquired knowledge. 

In the sphere of ordinary everyday 
morals, tradition and education are 
obviously efficacious, up to a point. 
Children take for granted the code 
of morals with which they are brought 
up. Habit makes them regard the 
doing of certain things as necessary 
and right, the doing of other things as 
wrong and almost unthinkable. The 
refinement of the traditional code may 
lead to a genuine moral progress 
throughout a whole society. Thus, in 
Western Europe and North America, 
cruelty to animals is, for many people, 
unthinkable. Two hundred years ago 
such cruelty was not so strictly con- 
demned by the current moral tradition. 

Let us beware, however, of being 
led by such examples into a pharisaic 
self-satisfaction. Laws and_ ethical 
traditions may be improved; but it 
is, after all, the individual who has to 
choose between good and evil. Like 
the artist, he has to solve each par- 
ticular problem from the beginning, 
as though there had never been any 
moral beings before himself. The be- 
lievers in progress are apt to think 
too much in terms of society and the 
community—in terms of laws, ethical 
systems, social conditions, economics, 
of everything and anything except 
the individual with his soul and his 
liberty of choice. The satisfaction 
which looks at abstract figures about 
humanity at large finds it fairly easy 
to believe in moral progress. The 
orthodox Christian, who considers the 
individual soul, does not. For every 
individual soul has its share, in 
theological language, of original sin. 
All that social rearrangements do is 
to make it easier for the individual 
to avoid one kind of sin and harder 
to avoid other kinds. Thus the pacifi- 
cation and commercialization of a 
warlike society will naturally result 
in a reduction of the amount of vio- 
lence and cruelty and an increase of 
covetousness and fraud. We congratu- 
late ourselves sanctimoniously on being 
less bloody-minded than our fathers; 
but we forget that our avarice is as 
deadly a sin as their anger. Similarly, 
the enrichment of classes previously 
poor may lead to a decrease of envy 
and diminish the temptation to steal; 


but concurrently it tends to increase 
pride and self-satisfaction and to mul- 
tiply the possibilities of sloth, gluttony 
and lust. A close inspection reveals 
the fact that most so-called. moral 
progress is really not a progress at 
all, but merely a_ re-valuation of 
values and a re-distribution of temp- 
tations. Every society has its char- 
acteristic vices and virtues. The in- 
dividual will tend to magnify the vir- 
tues and belittle the vices of his par- 
ticular community. Thus, at present, 
we hate violence and condone covet- 
ousness, pride and gluttony. In the 
ages of chivalry, men admired courage 
and magnanimity and set little store 
by our commercial virtues of pa- 
tience, prudence and industry. Anger 
and its violent manifestations were 
for them venial; but they hated 
avarice and they all theoretically ad- 
mired, while not a few actually prac- 
ticed, asceticism and humility. Have 
men morally progressed since the time 
of the Crusades? Very little, I 
should imagine. The most we can say 
is that the commonest virtues and the 
most prevalent vices are not the same 
as they were seven hundred years ago. 

Summarizing our previous argu- 
ments, we may conclude with a few 
broad _ generalizations. Evolutionary 
progress of the species has not been 





perceptible within historical times and 
may, for all practical purposes of 
record or prophecy, be left out of ac- 
count as non-existent. Uninheritable 
progress, due to tradition, has gen- 
uinely taken place in the realm of 
science and technology, where each 
worker stands on the shoulders of his 
predecessors. In the realm of morals, 
the refinement of traditional codes 
may lead to a certain ethical prog- 
ress throughout a whole society. But 
the greater part of what is called 
moral progress consists merely in 
changes that are entirely without 
ameliorative direction. Progress in the 
arts is very limited and, as soon as 
the technique of artistic expression is 
perfected, ceases altogether to exist. 
Every artist starts from the beginning 
and depends for success on his per- 
sonal talents alone. Something anal- 
ogous is true of religion. Even in the 
material world the idea of progress 
is untenable. We are to-day very rich 
because we are living on our cosmic 
capital. When that capital is ex- 
hausted, mankind will be bankrupt. 
Nothing could be more obvious. 


The Holidays 


(Continued from page 66) 
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every bone in your miserable body! 

The burglar had a vague instinct 
that these worthy citizens did not wish 
to be mixed up with the police. 

“What did you want to hit me for?” 
he asked. “I won’t go unless you give 
me back my tools.” 

Mr. Thiran looked at his wife for 
advice; then, having unloaded the 
revolver: 

“Here,” he said. 

“There’s something else I want— 
%’s not to have had my trouble for 
nothing—give me ten francs for a 


glass or two to pull myself together.” 

“Oh give him his ten francs, Papa!” 
begged Gabrielle. 

Some minutes later, the burglar, 
free of his bonds, and with two five- 
franc pieces in his pocket, was led 
to the landing by Mr. Thiran. 

“A regular prize-fighter, that old 
fellow,” he thought admiringly as he 
went down. 

And the old fellow, leaning over the 
railing, called out by way of adieu: 





“And don’t be an idiot and go 
boasting of all this to your friends!” | 
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Fheve’s One 


New Year 
Resolution 
Easily Settled 


















Pieces shown above: Ridgway’s Old Ivory with colorful flower deco- 
ration. Dorothy pattern Vi-6686. Tea Service, 24 pcs., $18 
set.~. Grenadine or Rose Color Candlesticks, 12", VF-6110 $28 pair. 


lve A PLEASURE to Carry out resolutions dealing 
with dull or barren spots in the cupboard. For all 
that one need do is to stop in at Plummer’s on the 
next shopping trip and we warrant you'll seek no 
further. China, in an inexhaustible variety embrac- 
ing every well-known make, is available here. Glass, 
both serviceable and decorative . . earthenware. . 
pottery ... all gloriously set out to be admired or 
acquired, as you will. And (we’ve been holding this 
until last) you’ll be delighted in the spacious new 
arrangement of this shop, the result of extensive 
and recently peueine alterations. 
An efficient Mail Order Departm d for those who cannot call in person. 


Wn FA. PLUMMER 6G 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 East 35th Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 
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Crossing In The 
“Aquitania” Carries 
As Much Prestige As 
Twenty Letters of 


Introduction...! 








“What did you cross in—?” The inevitable question ... 
at dinner parties at the Ritz... at week ends in the 
English counties—at Ascot—on the Lido...! 


To answer ‘The AQUITANIA’ (with that half-lifted 
eyebrow that says “of course”) is to give the password 
into that inner circle of people who “always cross in the 
AQUITANIA” . .. as they always ‘stop’ at Claridge’s 
—always go to Palm Beach or the Riviera in January 
... to Newport, or ‘abroad,’ in June ...! 


People who seek their own kind, on sea, as they do on 
land . .. who insist on appointments luxurious and 
well-bred . .. who are accustomed to the best food in 
the world ... and the best servants in the world... 
find all these things in the passenger-list, the staff, the 
food, the equipment, of the AQUITANIA. 


The AQUITANIA, BERENGARIA, and 
MAURETANIA constitute the 
world’s fastest ocean service 
to France and England. 


Aquitania - Jan.6 + Jan. 27 March 21 
Berengaria - Feb.10 - March 2 + April 4 
Mauretania - April 11 - May 2 + May 23 








See Your Local Agent 


1840 . EIGHTY - EIGHT - YEARS - OF - SERVICE - 1928 
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But It Is Art 


(Continued from page 45) 


bricks of commerce have faded into a 
dull salmon shade while mine are 
pink and flaming. 

Having accomplished this much, it 
seemed fitting to go further in the 
embellishment of a dingy city space. 
Once I had thought of calling in some 
landscape architect to do me terraces 
and flowers, but this seemed hopeless 
since the dog was less than sympa- 
thetic. The only passions which he 
manifests toward growing things are 
fatal for them. Accordingly, I have 
set high up on the back fence a 
flourishing tree and two beds of as- 
sorted blossoms. They do not follow 
the design of any plants to be had at 
the florist’s. Mine can be gray and green 
because those are shades I fancy. 

This is not the end of decoration 
in the garden. Upon the fence I have 
a scene of mountains, two views of 
Manhattan’s skyline and a spirited 
marine. So far the only disappoint- 
ment lies in the reaction of the neigh- 
bours. Round about that yard tall 
towers abound with steam heat and 
various conveniences much too good 
for the barbarians who enjoy them. 
It is the custom of the tenants to 
hang out of their windows and jeer 
whenever I appear with paint and 
brushes. I leave my orange smock in- 
doors and try to be as inconspicuous 
as possible but even so there is never 
any lack of audience. Some make loud 
and fool suggestions while others 
confine themselves to scornful giggles. 
To be sure, most of the mockers are 
only little children who can hardly 
be expected to know better. 

Once I disliked that old prophet 
of the Bible who called the bears to 
worry his tormentors, but by now I 
would use the formula of Elisha if 
only I possessed it. Failing that, about 
the best I can do is run and summon 
the truant officer. Why aren’t these 
brats in school absorbing some of that 
comprehension of aesthetics in which 
they stand in such dire need? Still 
one other form of revenge has come to 
my mind and been discarded. As yet 
I have kept my art clean beyond any 
quibble but if the little children con- 
tinue their annoying interest I will 
put something up upon my fences 
sufficient to surprise them. At least I 
would if my talents extended to erotic 
subjects but I’m afraid that consti- 
tutes an advanced course. 

Why is it that the public in gen- 
eral is so unfriendly to the painter 
and particularly to the one who is 
perhaps still budding? The Customs 
judge who sat upon the case of Bran- 
cusi’s bird statue wanted to know of 
a witness whether if he saw such an 
object in a forest he would raise his 
gun and shoot it. That seemed to me 
a bioody-minded and a foolish ques- 
tion. Even a hunter might be struck 
by the beauty of Brancusi’s creation 
enough to spare it. And still another 


eager rifle man might take a shot at 
a judge if he heard him rustling in the 
underbrush unaccompanied by any 
shout of “Ovez”. 

Again, there was that man in Pitts. 
burgh who sent a picture to the 
Carnegie exhibition and had it ae. 
cepted. John Kane is his name and 
he is sixty and by profession a house 
painter. At night when work is done 
he turns to oil and canvas which 
seems to me the most glamorous and 
romantic busman’s holiday of which 
I've ever heard. Here is a story having 
much the charm and pattern of the 
tale of Cinderella, for after years of 
effort the gallery gods broke down 
and hung his Scene From Scottish 
Highlands. 

But were the newspapers in any 
way friendly and sympathetic? They 
were not. An editorial writer in the 
World expressed annoyance. He had 
never seen the picture, but he did 
not hesitate to form a fixed opinion 
upon the basis of mere black and 
white reproduction. He asked “to 
be excused from taking it seriously” 
and refused “to thrill over the prod- 
uct of sheer ineptitude.” 

But certainly painting is the least 
interfering of all the arts. If a mod- 
ern composer lived in the house next 
door I might have reason to complain 
if he fashioned ballets in celebration 
of the first Ford or the last one. Also a 
modern novelist can make himself a 
pest, for if he puts his big book in my 
hands it contains, conceivably, enough 
material to bore me through long 
nights and days. Many of those who 
lean out from their tall windows to 
scoff at my outdoor landscapes are 
singers or the children of singers. 
They are, I imagine, artists who have 
not yet won full recognition. If there 
is scolding to be done it should be my 
privilege. Butterfly dies every after- 
noon in two floors of the house next 
door. Even with all doors and win- 
dows shut I cannot quite keep out the 
notes of anguish. 

But my painting is a silent process. 
It rattles against no ear-drum or even 
necessarily offends the eye. When one 
dislikes a picture the remedy is so 
easy. Even though the canvas hap- 
pens to be the product of a friend 
no great amount of effort is entailed. 
One hasty glance and the usual re- 
mark, “Nice colour,” will suffice for 
all the demands of the situation. The 
thing can be done in half a minute. 
Ignoring a picture is no strain what- 
soever upon the backbone. When first 
I took up the art of painting it was 
my dream to win recognition and to 
attract attention. 

By now I long for solitude and the 
complete indifference of mankind and 
children. The issue ought to lie just 
between God and me and as yet He 
has loosed no lightning or shown any 
other indication of displeasure. 





JAN 
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HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN 
PAINTING 


By Samuel Isham and Royal Cortissoz 


HIS is both a comprehensive history and authorita- 

tive critique of American painting, in a book whose 
beauty is consonant with the subject it treats. With Mr. 
Cortissoz’s new material added to the classic survey 
of Mr. Isham, the text now covers the whole range of 
American painting from Colonial days to contemporary 
artists. And more than one hundred and fifty illustra- 
tions make the whole work an esthetic delight. $12.50 


Cw 


CHINESE ART 


HE work of the foremost Chinese artists and crafts- 

men is shown in 100 magnificent color plates. The 
noted authority, R. L. Hobson, has written the intro- 
duction, in which he says, “so much of Chinese art-work 
is good, and so little really bad, that in a contest of 
artistry they would surely be acclaimed the most gifted 
nation in the world.” This collection of plates goes far 
to bolster that opinion. The book will delight the con- 
noisseur, $12.50 
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Solid Gold Attachments 


3 eenee 
With Six Diamonds and 
Solid Gold Attachments 


ATTACHED TO 
YOUR WATCH 
As strong as genuine pearl 


bracelets costing a hundred 
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STRUNG ON CHAIN 


From your jeweler. If he cannot 
supply you, write us. 
JACK J. FELSENFELD 
1S Maiden Lane New York 
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A Parody Interview 


(Continued from page 78) 


and Mr. Covarrubias’ Come to Jesus; 
and surely there is a singleness of 
method in their unique ability to sug- 
gest this satire in shading, in line, in 
the form itself. Perhaps the simultane- 
ous appearance of the collected work 
of these two geniuses was more than 
a coincidence. 

(Georce W. BELLows: 
GRAPHS. Knopf: $15) 
(Necro Drawines, by Covarrubias. 
Knopf: $7.50) 


His_ Litno- 


might happen to what is termed, af. 
fectionately, our National Mind. Once 
again, at least, Clarence Darrow has 
done his best for it. 

I can never write of Mr. Darrow 
without becoming personal to an em. 
barrassing degree. To me this grim, 
lonely war-horse from the West, snort. 
ing for battle still in the long, hopeless 
campaign against American hokum 
and American stupidity, is by all odds 
the grandest figure in our national 








The Ten Best Books 


According to a gentleman in a red-leather armchair, with two Rus- 
sian wolf-hounds at his elbow, an underslung pipe, and a smoke- 
coloured library which is decorated with trophies of his recent hunt 
in Sumatra: 

Trader Horn, by Horn and Lewis; Men Without Women, by Ernest 
Hemingway; Negro Drawings, by Covarrubias; Archy and Mehitable, 
hy Don Marquis; Trails Plowed Under, by Charles M. Russell; Litho- 
graphs, by George Bellows; Always Belittlin’, by Perey Crosby; Red 
Sky at Morning, by Margaret Kennedy; Morrow's Almanack, edited 
by Burton Rascoe; Revolt in the Desert, by T. E. Lawrence. 

According to a white-moustached connoisseur of the arts, cultured 
and suave, with a boudoir manner, a nice discretion in wines, and a 
cosmopolitan taste in literature and lovely ladies: 

The Journal of Katherine Mansfield; The Magic Mountain, hy 
Thomas Mann; The Counterfeiters, by André Gide; My Heart and My 
Flesh, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts; The Miracle Boy, by Louis Gold- 
ing; The Ugly Duchess, by Lion Feuchtwanger; The Grandmothers, by 
Glenway Wescott: The Woodcutter’s House, by Robert Nathan; Men 
Without Women, by Ernest Hemingway; Cities of the Plain, by Marcel 
Proust. 

According to the retired lawyer who lives with his wife on West 
End Avenue, plays a little bridge, subscribes to a lecture course at 
Carnegie Hall, is childless, and, on the whole, prefers biographies 
to fiction because there’s more meat to them, by George: 

Our Times, by Mark Sullivan; Joseph Conrad, Life and Letters 
(two vols.), by G. Jean-Aubrey; The Prohibition Mania, by Clarence 
Darrow; Lithographs, by George Bellows; Right Off the Map, by C. E. 
Montague; Trader Horn, by Horn and Lewis; Father Mississippi. by 
Lyle Saxon; Bismarck, by Emil Ludwig; Boss Tweed, by Denis Tilden 
Lynch; Aspects of the Novel, by E. M. Forster. 

According to the current collegian, tall, young-old, and very weary, 
with a crushed felt hat and a raccoon coat, the New Haven stoop, 
and a lady awaiting him (for two hours) in a speakeasy on Forty- 
Ninth Street: 

Dusty Answer, by Rosamund Lehmann; The President’s Daughter, 
hy NaN Britton; Love in Chartres, by Nathan Asch; Move Over, by 
E. Pettit; Children of the Ritz, by Cornell Woolrich; Little Sins, by 
Katherine Brush; U/nkind Star, by Nancy Hoyt; Men Without Women, 
by Ernest Hemingway; Something About Eve, by James Branch Cabell; 
Kitty, by Warwick Deeping. 

According to the man who is blind in both eyes, deaf as a post, lives 
in Chicago, does odd plumbing, and as a matter of fact has never 
learned to read: 

Move Over, by E. Pettit; Him, by E. E. Cummings; The Book No- 
body Knows, by Bruce Barton; A Good Woman, by Louis Bromfield; 
Children of the Ritz, by Cornell Woolrich; Barberry Bush, by Kathleen 
Norris (unless by this time she has brought out My Best Girl) ; Love 
in These Days, by Alec Waugh; The Royal Road to Romance, by 
Richard Halliburton: The Glorious Adventure, by Richard Halliburton. 
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CLARENCE DARROW 


I have not read Professor Fisher’s 
hook, to which Mr. Darrow’s The Pro- 
hibition Mania, is admittedly in an- 
swer: but I have no doubt that by now 
it has been blasted into ribbons by 
these full-charged cannons of rebuttal. 
For here is a clear, cold analysis of the 
entire question of Prohibition, if ever 
there was one: a masterful summary 
of the entire issue and its present 
aspects. free from the strangling in- 
vectives of blind prejudice, presented 
with the dispassionate dignity of a 
scholar and a gentleman. If this book 
finds one tenth of the readers it de- 


serves. then something conceivably 


life today. Of the three earliest objects 
of my child-like confidence, Clarence 
Darrow, Santa Claus and the sanctity 
of womanhood, my faith in Clarence 
Darrow still remains unshaken. When- 
ever our Rotarian fathers commit 
some particularly incredible bit of 
asininity, when a Bryan makes a mon- 
key of himself in Tennessee or a 
Mayor Thompson kicks out with his 
hind legs and starts the second Chi- 
cago fire, I only murmur easily to my- 
self: “Well, Clarence Darrow will get 
after that, never fear.” 

Now Clarence Darrow is _ after 
Prohibition; and, with a sigh of re 
lief, I can be sure that somehow, 

(Continued on page 110) 
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“T shouldn’t decide 
it alone”’ 


A MAN with a few thousand dollars to invest has 
a perplexing range of possibilities before him. 
Values must be appraised, past records studied 
and future trends estimated. But the investor 
should not try to decide alone. He can get the 
considered opinion of a world-wide investment 
organization—it is his for the asking. National 
City judgment as to which bonds are best for you 
is based on both strict investigation of the security 





and analysis of your own requirements. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES - INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES +» INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 
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Epicure Epicures 
the Epicure 


O the greatest of the great in the 

art of eating, to whom dessert 
usually is desert and fromage is not 
fromage, there is at least one personal 
indulgence. 


THE palace suddenly was 
silent. The Sultan was 
Sam whispering. His favorite 
started, her handstrembled, 
her eyes popped; for he said: 
“Take one cup Welch’s 
GrapeJuice. Six tablespoons 
Martini & Rossi Vermouth 
(Italian or Extra Dry). Half 
cup water. Two table- 
spoons sugar, juice large 
orange. Dissolve sugar in 
water. Cut three thin slices 
orange; garnish glasses. 
Rest of orange squeeze and 
strain. Add Vermouth and 
Grape Juice. Mix. Chill on 
ice. Pour into glasses.” 
Write for “Happy Days 
Vermouth Recipes” 
= to W. A. Taylor & Co.,94F 
Roe Pine Street, New York City 


MARTINI & ROSSI 


Vermouth 






The epicure looks guilty of being very 
good to himself as he delves into the 
Tiger Emmental-Gruyére cheese. 





> fact that all Europe eats it dots not : 

ter him. m7 

—— vw EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 
When her mother happens in upon the pet- 
ting party ... be nonchalant ... light a 


MURAD CIGARETTE 


He excuses its popularity because of the 
five centuries of the making of cheese 
in the Emmental of the Swiss. 


Look for the Tiger. Precious cheese 
Tecipes on request. Roethlisberger 


& Co. Inc., (Origin 1856) 178 
Franklin St. New York City. M : | R A D 


BRAND i . ° i 
Emment al-Gruy: ow For those who feel entitled to life’s better things 


Cheese 
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She whotesome 


HAPPY SKINS 
SLL OTL 


the Pacific Coast 
trust their firm, fine 
texture to Santiseptic! 


HE PACIFIC COAST discov- 
; | ered Santiseptic first— 

and has adopted it whole- 
heartedly. No toilet case out 
west is complete without its 
bottle of Santiseptic—97% of 
Western drug stores carry it in 
stock. 


Santiseptic heals and vitalizes 
the skin, so gently, so refresh- 
ingly, that its use is a delight. 
Surface irritations vanish— 
skin wounds fade away and 
leave clear, flawless texture. 
Its healing properties make it 
invaluable during sunburn 
time. Men use it after shaving 
to restore the close, firm tex- 
ture of the skin relaxed by 
lather and razor. Women use 
it as a skin tonic, as a powder 
base—or even as a liquid pow- 
der, to bring their skins back 
to normal, ruddy health. 


Santiseptic is the natural com- 
plement of a Happy Skin. You 
will delight in its healing, vi- 
talizing action. Apply Santi- 
septic lightly to your face. 
Notice the tingling, velvety 
feel of your skin. Watch the 
texture of your skin improve 
as daily use of Santiseptic 
gives you a Happy Skin. 

If you can’t get it at your 
druggist’s, use the coupon. 


TISE 
teri 
Wad 


Makes Happy Skin} a 






ESBENCOTT LABORATORIES, 
Portland, Oregon 

Gent lemen—Help me discover the secret of a Happy 
Skin. Here is my dollar—please send me a full-sized 
bottle of Santiseptic, the hing, healing, snvigor- 
ating, lotion for skin. 





Name...... : 
Address iia 
Drugeist's Name and Addrass...... 
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A Parody Interview 


(Continued from page 108) 


sometime, he will manage to pull us 
through again. (THE PROHIBITION 
Mania, by Clarence Darrow. Boni 
& Liveright) 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


The finest compliment you can pay 
to “America Finding Herself,” the 
second volume of Mark Sullivan’s 
Our Times, is that it is just as good 
as the first: the most rollicking, fas- 
cinating, altogether readable history 
that you could imagine. It is full of 
the sly nudges, the anecdotes out of 
school, the photographs from Leslie’s 
Weekly, the gossipy foot-notes, and a 
wide conversational variety of infor- 
mation about the theatre, fashions, 
books, sports, scandal and _ political 
tiffs that makes the whole period 
spring vividly to life. Mr. Sullivan 
drives his facts before him, across the 
span of Our Tres, like a meandering 
flock of tinkling sheep, letting them 
browse here and there over the pas- 
tures at their own free will, unhurried 
and happy; and somehow their hap- 
hazard wandering, as is the habit with 
sheep, manages nevertheless to leave 
the whole meadow cropped clean be- 
hind them. 

(Our Tres, by Mark Sullivan. Scrib- 
ner’s) 


YE ED., HIS ALMANACK 


And Morrow’s ALMANACK (Burton 
Rascoe, Philom.), is by all odds the 
most original book of the year. Mr. 
Rascoe has made a good job of a good 
idea; his burlesque of the old-time 
annual, with its pompous pronuncia- 
mentoes on health, sex and the wea- 
ther, is hilarious with the same aston- 
ishing comedy of unrelated facts which 
brightens the early afternoon editions 
of the New York Sun, wherein a 
column report on the tax investigation 
is apt as not to conclude suddenly 
with a hot news item to the effect 
that a queen bee lays upwards of 
9,000,000 eggs a year, or a very good 
quality butter may be made from the 
milk of zebus. In addition to this ency- 
clopaedic array of useless information, 
his Almanack is further enhanced by 
a wide collection of contributions 
from celebrities, or their press-agents, 
among whom (which is enough in it- 
self to prejudice Mr. Riddell unani- 
mously in the book’s favor) are found 
Mrs. Dorothy Parker, Mr. Frank Sul- 
livan, Messrs. Nathan and Mencken 
of the American Mercury, and Mr. 
David Cort and Mr. Corey Ford, 
local boys. 

(Morrow’s ALMANACK, edited by Bur- 
ton Rascoe. William Morrow) 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


It is strange that New York City 
should have waited so long for an 
honest chronicle of its highways and 
byways, and then have these two fine 
books about New York come out at 
once, with the result that a very nice 
analysis of your own taste is necessary 
before you can decide which one of 
them will be your own particular 
choice. For here are two volumes of 
the storied memories and the current 
flavour of Manhattan Island, from 
the Bowery to Harlem, so complete 


each in its way, so coloured in anec- 
dote, so happy in illustration that the 
choice is no easy one. 

If you, for example, think New York 
is a fascinating place to visit but for 
living give you the lil’ old country 
every time, if your impression of Man- 
hattan night-life terminates with a 
Cinderella-like abruptness in the 11:52 
New Haven local, then Stephen Gra- 
ham’s New York Nicuts will be your 
luminous Baedeker to the scandal- 
holes you have always heard about, the 
mythical life-after-dark which is fea- 
tured by iron basement-gratings and 
drawn shades, the whisper of the 
Bowery, the crass blaze of Texas 
Guinan’s and the infinitely-exploited 
blacks-and-tans of 135th Street. Mr. 
Graham is wide-eyed and_ slightly 
shocked by it all, but he is never 
maudlin or cheaply sensational; and 
his book does make all-fired vivid 
reading, whether you devour it on 
Central Park West or in the public 
library of Kalamazoo. 

Or if, on the other hand, you belong 
to Manhattan heart and soul, if you 
still thrill in spite of yourself at the 
dead shuffle of Broadway, a traffic-cop 
on a horse in the rain, the sudden 
skyline of Central Park, then you will 
relish HIGHLIGHTS OF MANHATTAN by 
Will Irwin. For here is a book of New 
York that observes the whole pano- 
rama and digests it slowly, gratefully; 
whose detail is as sharp and unhur- 
ried as a steel engraving; a book that 
catches with uncanny art between its 
covers, in the affectionate prose of 
Mr. Irwin and the exquisite illustra- 
tions of E. H. Suydam, that supreme 
thrill of rediscovery that you can only 
feel once or twice when you come back 
to New York after a long time away. 
Mr. Irwin knows New York with the 
first-hand knowledge of a _ veteran 
newspaper reporter, and describes it 
with a rare combination of humour 
and patience and a genuine zest that 
make his book perfect of its kind. 

It is hard to choose between two 
volumes so excellent as these. Per- 
haps the simple solution would be to 
get them both. 

(New York Nicuts, by Stephen Gra- 
ham. Doran: $4.00) 

(Hicuiicuts of MANHATTAN, by Will 
Irwin. Century: $6.00) 


ENCOMIA AND DISMISSALS 


Some Peopte, by Harold Nicolson. 
(Houghton, Mifflin). These sketches 
are of just the length to promise highly 
terse, highly pleasant reading; and, 
with an uncanny eye for brisk detail 
and a discreet irony, Mr. Nicolson has 
made his book just that. It is gor- 
geously happy stuff, from the vivid 
flash of Miss Plimsoll, who “objected 
to the seven pickled fingers of the 
assassinated Bulgarian Premier” to 
the portrait study of Miriam Codd, 
who “came from Tennessee and dis- 
cussed sex repression with a Polish 
neuropath while crossing the pitiless 
sands of Arabia.” 

De Nicut 1n De Front FROM 
Cureemas, by Milt Gross. (Doran). 
At last, more to our sorrow than to our 
surprise, the weary Mr. Gross shoul- 
ders his worn bag of tricks and starts 

(Continued on page 114) 











VANITY FAIR 


If I were 
traveling 


I’d choose a companion that 
would serve as a faithful 
bodyguard—a good flash- 
light. I’d pack it in the grip 
for every trip, and park it 
alongside my bed at the hotel. 

To make sure that it would 
deliver the goods when I 
pressed the button, I’d see 
that it was loaded with gen- 
uine Eveready Batteries— 
the kind that gives the 
brightest light for the long- 
est time. Because they’re 
built to do just that! 

Get the flashlight habit. 
It’s good travel-insurance. 





Learn at Home 


INTERIOR 


Make money in professional 
decorating, or beautify your 
home 


ETHER you make Interior 
Decorating your profession, or 
take it up to beautify your own 
home, in either case you will find 
learning by this easy home-study 
way a joy! No previous experience 
necessary. Prominent New York 
Decorators give you personal in- 
struction; and you gain, in a few 
short months, the practical benefit 
of their many years of experience. 
Start your preparation now. 
Then decide which you would like; 
a dignified full or part time oc- 
cupation; a profitable business of 
your own; an authoritative source 
of information on how to keep your 
home charmingly artistic and attrac- 
tive; a definite means of increasing \ 
your cultural knowledge and _ social /\ 
prestige. | /| 
H 
{ 


Free Booklet Tells All } / | 
Our new 40-page illustrated book ex- / / 


| 
| plains in detail the splendid oppor- / 
| tunities in Interior Decoration, as well A 
| as this most successful home-study / 
method. Write for your copy today. 
National School of Interior Deco- 


ration, Dept. 671, 119 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 


National School of Interior Decoration, 
Dept. 671, 119 West 57th St., New York City. 


You may send me, FREE and without obliga- 








| tion, a copy of the new book ‘‘Interior Decoratin: 
| for Profit.’ 

Name. 
| Address. 

City State. 
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FLANUL FELT $ 7.00 
Ee .4 BEAVER FELT $70.00 

Models for Town and Country Spring. se eae ra 
Requisites most appropriate 
and Southern Resorts. Our 
the Finest that France and E 


Flanul Felt Hats are made of fine quality Hatters 
Furs to resemble Flannel in appearance and softness. 


To be had. in all shades at 


B. Altman & Co. 


i ia Fifth Avenue 
NS imifast 7A LA New York 

FELT AD SUNFAST HATS 

Lpitablishedr ARE SOLD IN EX- 

AD CLUSIVE SHOPS 

IN PRINCIPAL 
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SUNFAST HATS, INC., DANBURY, CONN. 


FLANUL FELTS introduced by D. L. DAVIS 
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Worrying a 
little about 
your hair? 


ERHAPS your hair seems 
thinner, less healthily vigor- 
ous... you want to help it! 


Two common scalp troubles 

cause thinning hair—dandruff and 
sluggish scalp circulation. This 
simple treatment corrects quickly 
both these hair ills: 
EVERY MORNING wet your hair 
and scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s 
Eau de Quinine. Then, with your 
fingers pressed down firmly, move the 
scalp vigorously in every direction, 
working the tonic into every inch of 
the scalp. Move the scalp, not the 
fingers! Brush the hair while still 
moist. It will lie smoothly just the 
Way you want it. 

Give yourself this Pinaud treat- 
ment every morning! 

Feel the new glow of swift, hair- 
nourishing scalp circulation! 

Notice the absence of dandruff— 
Pinaud’s quickly destroys the dan- 
druff germ. Soon your hairis thick- 
er, younger, more vigorous! You 
won’t need to worry over yourhair. 

You can buy Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine at any drug or depart- 
ment store. Look for the signature 
of Ed. Pinaud in red on the bottle. 
Pinaud, Paris, New York. 





PINAUD’S 


Eau de Quinine 


Copr. 1928, Pinaud, Inc. 
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I Try Out a One-Man Theatre 


(Continued from page 80) 


Then Howard, the actor, stops sud- 
denly. 

“This is a terrible line to say,” he 
bursts out temperamentally, “ ‘I be- 
lieve I am known as a Deputy Assis- 
tant Mortician.” What does that mean? 
Am I kidding or am I serious?” 

He appeals to the stage manager. 

“Well—”, murmurs the stage man- 
ager, mutely appealing to Howard the 
author. Howard the author seizes a 
pencil and pores over the script. 

“I’m sorry,” he says finally, “I can’t 
change it. That’s what I mean. Say it 
anyway you like.” 

“Well—,” mutters the stage manager 
appealing now to Howard the director. 
Howard the director rouses himself 
with an effort and considers the mat- 
ter. 

“T agree that it’s a rotten line,” he 
announces at last, “but you don’t say 
it any too well. Why don’t you try it 
with your back to the audience?” 

This sort of thing goes on for weeks. 
The Tenth Man would probably have 
viewed these proceedings with some- 
thing approaching alarm. But the 
crazy Nine would, I am sure, have been 
intensely interested. 

Finally there comes the first per- 
formance—in Boston. Howard the 
author stands trembling in the wings 
as the curtain rises. Of course he looks 
like Howard the actor as he is dressed 
and made up as the leading man. But 
all that is a mere shell. He is really 
Howard the author in disguise. He is 
listening intently. At the second line 
of his play someone in the audience 
laughs. The author’s heart turns over. 
It is quite impossible to describe, to 
the Tenth Man, the appalling thrill 
that comes from that first laugh at the 
first performance of a first play. Par- 
ticularly when the author has never 
thought it at all funny himself. He 
thinks, of course, “I am even cleverer 
than I thought.” And when the entire 
audience laughs out loud he nearly 
faints. This is assuming that it is a 
comedy he has tried to write. If it 
were a drama he probably would faint. 

By the time Howard, the actor, got 
mto the stage at this first performance 
he had decided that it didn’t really 
matter about his being an actor at all, 
seeing that he was such a perfectly 
grand author. And the Boston news- 








papers confirmed it. So did the Phil- 
adelphia newspapers, and the news- 
papers of several other points west of 
New York. “Brilliant comedy” . 
“witty” “sparkling dialogue” 
- . . “splendid entertainment” .. . 
all kinds of things like that. So that, 
by the time the play opened in New 
York, Howard the author was strongly 
in the ascendant, especially in his 
own mind. 

But the New York critics didn’t all 
seem to be so carried away by the 
play’s scintillating brilliance as those 
of the other cities. One was even un- 
gallant enough to say, in effect, “As a 
playwright Howard is an _ excellent 
comedy actor.” Which, though it may 
have disturbed Howard the author, 
gave an evil satisfaction to Howard 
the actor who instantly started putting 
on airs again. Howard the director got 
somewhat lost in the shuffle. 

At the end of the first week in 
New York, the gentleman who goes 
round the Shubert theatres paying sal- 
aries paused at my dressing room 
door. 

“Name?” he asked. 

“Howard,” I said boldly. 

“Tnitial ?” 

“L,” I replied more nervously. 

“L. Howard,” he repeated vaguely. 
“You don’t seem to be on the list.” 

“T ought to be,” I remonstrated 
gently. “I’m in the play.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Yes,” I said eagerly. “And I wrote 
aig 

“Oh, yeah? Did you stage it too?” 

“Why, yes,” I admitted modestly. 
“But it was really quite easy.” 

“T suppose,” said the gentleman. 
“that you painted the scenery and are 
also the ticket taker and the head 
usher?” 

Now I didn’t resent his not believ- 
ing my story. What annoyed me was 
that he plainly regarded me as a 
lunatic. And then, suddenly, I rea- 
lized that he was a Tenth Man who, 
by some mistake, had gotten into the 
theatre business. And so, in defiance, 
I just want to tell him, and any other 
Tenth Men who happen to read this, 
that I am liable to indulge in the same 
sort of insanity again, and at any 
moment. 

I find it highly amusing. See! 





VANITY FAIR 








Interesting 
Importations 





A distilled product, imported 
direct from London. Contains 
all the famous Holloway fla- 
vour minus only the alcohol. 
Also, the well-known “Old 
TOM” and “SLOE” are es- 
pecially prepared for the 
American market under the 
Holloway label. 


aie B TED 1N FRANOE 


NUYENS 





In 1809 Nuyens invented 
Crerne de Menthe. It has been 
the foremost brand ever since. 
In non-alcoholic form, it re- 
tains all its former flavour and 
delicacy. 


Interesting also are Nuyens’ 
Creme de Cacao, Apricotelle, 
Prunelle, Curacao, Chartreuse, 
Benedictine, French Ver- 
mouth and Grenadine. 
GHOULD your dealer not carry 
these goods fill in and mail the 
coupon below. You will then receive 
our booklet with interesting infor- 


mation, and advice as to where these 
importations may be purchased. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your new, illustrated booklet, 
“IMPORTATIONS”, | free............... 


my Grocer's name is... 


B. B. DORF &Co. 


CORPORATED 


247 Park Ave. 
New York 
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© World of Music at your Command 
in this newest WuRIIZER 


WURLIIZER 


Treasure Chest of Music 
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Alan Odle’s “Candide” 


By DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON 


Odle’s harlequinade of drawings 

for Voltaire’s “Candide” tends 
to confirm a suspicion that the late 
lamented Lord George Sanger is the 
spiritual father of Dr. Sigmund 
Freud. For the psychological jugger- 
naut is turned by Mr. Odle into a 
vehicle for satire and sent jingling 
through the town with monks on the 
box and monkeys in the rumble. 

It has been said that when the 
verities become acrobats we can judge 
them. But when, one may be permitted 
to ask, have the verities been anything 
else? Never, certainly, to ringmaster 
Voltaire, lashing and laughing with 
inexhaustible gusto at the antics of 
his delightful puppets. 

Much of Voltaire’s gusto, his keen 
eye and a clear echo of his exuberant 
laughter are to be found in Mr. Odle’s 
circus. All three, with a touch of 
pathos added, are present in the draw- 
ing representing the return of Don 
Issacher, where a bemused, pierrotes- 
que Candide is discovered—sans 
breeches—in a peculiarly, though not, 
perhaps, exclusively, eighteenth cen- 
tury predicament. They are present 
also in the more lively accents of 
“The Illness of Candide in Paris”, 
where frank naughtiness and a wealth 
of frenetic circumstance are skil- 
fully caught in a drawing of great 
speed and vigour. Here the laughter 
of Congreve joins that of Voltaire 
in a joyous crescendo that reaches its 
climax in “The Crucial Incision”, an 
eighteenth century nightmare a la 
Fuseli, amusingly jazzed. Clocks, pic- 
tures, and other movables, join the 
dance, lustily claiming acceptance of 
their farcical activities. This vigor- 
ous turn, number seven on the bill, 
is the star turn of Mr. Odle’s circus. 
For his Pope Urban Xth, escaping 
banality only by the skin of his 
breviary, flounders in a morass of 
Renaissance rhetoric and “Mr. Wasp 
at his Club”, for all its boisterous 
business, its drunkards puking ever 
so gracefully into perukes, is spoiled 
by the ineffectual effort of the wasp 
to look convincingly waspish. 

But it is the interlude that is the 
test of the performance. And in his 
interludes Mr. Odle regains himself 
completely. Since Rottiers and Row- 
landson the tailpiece has been gradu- 


(oes basin of Mr. Alan 





ally shedding its tail. Beardsley made 
intermittent efforts to restore it. But 
his attenuated genius was powerless 
to arrest the evolutionary process that 
ended in the formal vacuity of the 
post-cubist decorator. It has been 
left to Mr. Odle to re-create the van- 
ished organ. With him the tailpiece 
becomes once more what it was when 
it lashed from the pages of illustrated 
Moliéres and La Fontaines, the fully 
equipped imp of satire. He endows 
it with a new psychological rdéle in 
the deliberately contrived erotic sym- 
bolism of the divided sheep, where 
Voltaire’s unconscious obsession is 
used against him with telling effect. 
Then there is the Abbé of Perigord, 
smiling crafty benevolence at the all 
too gullible Candide, and Candide 
himself coquettishly embracing a 
shovel-hatted sheep, Candide arguing 
with Dr. Pangloss in the garden of 
Voltaire’s immortal exhortation, whilst 
rabbits nibble the neglected cabbages 
and the teeth of Dr. Pangloss fall, 
one by one, to the earth. And at the 
end of the first chapter of Part II is 
a lineal epigram; at once a graphic 
illustration of the preceding episode 
and a criticism of Voltaire’s criticism 
of the materia subtilis. It is quite the 
funniest thing in the book and a per- 
fect example of artistic economy. 
Well-matched in excellence with 
these philosophical captions are the 
plaques of figures on the stage of 
Mr. Odle’s tremendous _ overture, 
where, from the black cavity of a 
monstrous wig—symbolical of eight- 
eenth century thought?—Dr. Pan- 
gloss looks out upon Voltaire’s world. 
And there is a single drawing set 
above on a page just inside the cover; 
banished perhaps by its proportions 
from its proper place as tailpiece to 
chapter VIII. A happy accident for 
it is worthy of a page to itself. It 
is a masterpiece of draughtsmanship. 
The horror of the detail, a Bulgar 
whirling a rope of blood from a 
corpse flung dismembered into the air 
upon his transfixing bayonet, is lost 
in the vigorous perfection of the 
lineal gesture. This drawing stands 
as a prelude to a show not consciously 
“new”, but considerably extending 
what has gone before; a show that 
is, taken in all, an illuminating ex- 
pository of Voltaire’s high-spirited tale. 


ALAN ODLE 














LIGHTING 





the charm, or the ruination, 


C 


overhead glare. 


of an interior 


OSTLY hangings, fine furniture, careful 
colour scheme, and the hostess’ own 
beauty can all be ruined by one harsh white 


. . . On the other hand a 


room may look furnished with nothing but 
a delicate wall surface, good proportion, 
and such lovely Georgian brackets as this 
one. House & Garden’s Second Book of In- 
teriors tells you, among a thousand other 
things, how to light all the important rooms 
in a house. 


Hundreds of colour schemes. All 


about the peri 
orations. 


making. Every 
taken up in det 


loads of photographs and draw- 
ings of the best work of the finest 


men and wome 


Scientific 
kitchens. Curtain measuring and 


ods. Nursery dec- illustrations—for 


and pretty 


room in the house With it there is a 


ail by experts, with 


n in the profession. copy now with the 


House & Garden's 


And all of this—220 pages, 700 


only $5—less 


than the cost of a new lustre bowl, 
or a passable luncheon doily. 


list of the ad- 


dresses of the best decorators, a 
bibliography, a list of catalogues— 
all practical as paint. Order your 


coupon below. 


Second Book of Interiors 


$5, net 


At fine bookstores everywhere, 
or by mail from House & 
Garden. Postage 20c more. 


700 illustrations 


HovsE & GARDEN, Greenwich, Conn. 
C) For $5.20 inclosed, send me 1 copy of House & Garden's Second 


Book of I 


nteriors 


220 pages 


CL) For $5.20 inclosed, send me 1 copy of House & Garden’s Second 
Book of Gardens 
inclosed, send me 1 copy of House & Garden’s Second 


OO For $4.20 
Book of } 


Iouses 


[1] SPECIAL: For $12 inclosed, send me 1 copy of ALL THREE 
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The Shops of ‘Oanty Jar 











The House of Sie the Orient 
ete. 
New Be York, 


L’ Orient 
A Coral Necklace 


The rosy warmth of Chinese seed 
\ } corals, a dash of blue beads for 
mh, / chic, a gilt pendant for delicacy,— 
j 


c/ / a gift of enchantment! $15. 
f f Other Gifts of jewelry, kimonos, 
f f Oriental furniture, and rare art 


treasures. 
Send for Gift Catalogue F-2. 


VANTINE'S 


664 Fifth Ave. — 52%~53* St. 

















T is undoubtedly true that 

l its ingratiating service and 
superlative cuisine are respon- 
sible in large measure for the 
popularity of THE ROOSEVELT 
among discerning folk. 
It is equally true that THE 
ROOSEVELT dispenses such hos- 
pitality without the penalty 
of excessive cost. 





Ben BERNIE 
and his 
ROOSEVELT 
ORCHESTRA 





1100 Rooms—Single or En Suite 


%e ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
NEW YORK 





Epwarp Curnton Focc—Managing Director 











English Bench-Made Shoes for Men and Women 


FORTNUM & MASON, Ltd. 
London, Est. 1710 









By appointment to 
H. M. KING GEORGE V 


Tan Semt-Brogue for Men 


In willow calf with perforated toe caps 
Heavy weight sole, wide last $22.50 
Light weight sole, medium last $20.00 


Model 62 


Catalogue sent on request 


BRITISH BOOTS INC. 
FO & MASON, lad PICCADILLY - SON 


719 madison avenue Bet. 63d & 64th Sts. NEVV YORK 
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A Parody Interview 


(Continued from page 110) 


down the long, long road labeled “Hack.” 

Ricut Orr THE Map, by C. E. Mon- 
tague. (Doubleday, Page). Twinkling 
fury that must belong to your list of 
required readings: all told, a pretty 
grand attack upon our international 
shibboleths by a loving satirist with 
good manners. 

Roarinc Bones, by Prince William 
of Sweden. (Dutton). They say that 
the Prince is an awfully nice fellow on 
a hunting trip. 

Lay Sermons, by Margot Asquith. 
“The affair between Margot Asquith 
and Margot Asquith will live as one 
of the prettiest love-stories in litera- 
ture.’—Dorothy Parker. 

Boss Tweep, by Denis Tilden Lynch. 
(Boni & Liveright). One of the most 
spectacular and engrossing of a season 
unusually fecund in biography: a 
wide canvas of the Gilded Age, paint- 
ed with humor and zest and _ utter 
fidelity to fact. 

Cow Country, by Will James. 
(Scribners). It is handsome stuff about 
the West, as Mr. James’ accurate pen- 
cil has translated the West for the 
magazines; but it hasn’t the burrs in 
its chaparrals that you will find in 
Remington or Charles Russell or Ross 
Santee. 

Greorce Sanp: THe SEARCH FOR 
Love, by Marie Jenney Howe. (John 
Day). SeveN Strincs oF THE Lyre: 
Tue Romantic Lire or Georce SAND, 
by Elizabeth W. Schermerhorn. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). A Coney Island picnic, in 
which two industrious ladies dig up the 
Sand witha none-too-affectionate shovel. 
The tide will wash it all clean again. 

Move Over, by E. Pettit. (Sears). 
This one so transcends the limits of 
veracity and good taste (not to men- 
tion good writing) that most decent 
journals have exercised their own cen- 
sorship and refused to allow it adver- 
tising space. If Mayor Bill Thompson 
needs a bit of fuel for his projected 
fire on the shores of Lake Michigan, 
he need look no further. 

Frontier Batiaps, by Charles J. 
Finger. (Doubleday, Page). With that 


curious capacity which an old song 


has for trooping a whole cavalcade of 
associations in its wake, this faithfy] 
collection of ballads of sea and plain, 
peoples its own background with the 
authentic, roistering, honest compan. 
ions of Mr. Finger’s wanderings: gold 
hunters in the Andes, South Sea smug. 
glers, sealers, bartenders, and fellows 
in the calaboose. Not the least fasci- 
nating feature is Mr. Finger’s own 
good-humoured “account of the man. 
ner of their singing.” 

Fatuer Mississippt1, by Lyle Saxon, 
(Century). Enough of the scandalous 
misbehaviour of this prolific Father of 
Waters to put the Mississippi in its 
place. Mr. Saxon writes of the South 
glamourously; his chronicle is told 
with beauty of phrase and respect for 
fact, and a dramatic pace that makes 
his long history fairly gallop. 

My Pious Frienps anp Drunken 
Companions, by Frank Shay and John 
Held, Jr. (Macaulay). $2.00. A 
collection of bibulous, if  expur. 
gated, folk-songs that is invaluable 
if only for the supremely funny 
wood-cuts with which Mr. Held has 
decorated the book and right hand. 
somely, too. 

Tuts Smoxinc Wortp, by A. E. 
Hamilton, (Century). “Tobacco smoke 
is the one element in which, by our 
European manners, men can sit silent 
together without erabarrassment, and 
where no man is bound to speak one 
word more than he has actually got to 
say. Nay, rather every man is enjoined 
by the laws of honour to stop short of 
that point . . . and take to his pipe 
again the instant he has spoken his 
meaning.’"—Thomas Carlyle. 

CotteEcE—Wuat’s THE Use? by 
Dean Herbert E. Hawkes. (Doubleday, 
Doran). The genial head of Columbia 
College leans back in his swivel chair, 
tucks his left foot under his right arm- 
pit and, with twinkling eyes, pro- 
pounds a number of wise and worthy 
questions for somebody else to answer. 

Days anp Nicuts 1n MONTMARTRE, 
by Ralph Nevill. (Doubleday, Doran). 
Feeling about Paris as I do, even if 
this book was good I wouldn’t like it. 





When only the best will do! 


N formal evening clothes you meet the 
occasions that demand your best ap- 





pearance. The right shirt, collar and tie 
make all the difference. As specialists, our 
evening accessories insure unique design 
and absolute correctness. 


Our dress shirt is made in the new 
narrow-bosomed style, lately introduced in 
London, to increase smartness and obviate 
bulkiness. Ready-to-wear in all sizes with 
sleeve lengths to suit every individual re- 
quirement. 


It is fashioned by experienced custom 
operators in our own workrooms and fash- 
ioned entirely by hand. The materials are 
our best importations; the bosom and cuffs 
of French piqué or fine linen, and the body 
of batiste. By mail postpaid, price $7.50. 
Necessary now is the new narrow tie ($2.) 
and the wide-winged linen collar ($.50). 








NOTE: In ordering please 
specify (1) material wanted 
(2) collar size (3) sleeve 


length (4) whether you pre- " 
fer the model with two studs & 
to show for Tuxedo wear (as 

Established 18 


15 East 40th St., flow York 


Shirtmakers—Importers—Haberdashers 


illustrated) or the one stud 
model for Full Dress. 
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fhe Shops of Vanity Jair 


— 
FURNISHERS 
& DECORATORS 


To H. M. KING GEORGE V. 











We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 


Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, tt. 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
&7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1 











iilaa 
EVENING CLOTHES 
—the prerogative of the gentleman— 
tailored by Luxenberg in the unmistak- 
able manner that is the accepted style. 


Tuxedo $39.50 
Write for style booklet 





CLOTHES 


37 Union Square New York 
Between 16th and 17th Sts. 





The Story of the Black Panther 


(Continued from page 57) 


slipped swiftly through the company 
and into the magnolias and water-pines 
that bordered the garden... ” 


How ridiculous, Maurice Slade ex- 
claimed to himself, now decisively 
putting the book aside. A woman 
turned into a panther. It was prepos- 
terous; indeed, it insulted the intelli- 
gence of the reading public. Nothing, 
he knew, was too fanciful, too wild 
and unreasonable for writers, but he 
had never before had occasion to 
realize that Oriental authors too were 
mad. Very well, they all were mad. 
The very act of authorship seemed to 
throw them into a fever, they at once 
imagined that they could say anything, 
authorize anything. It was a kind of 
irresponsibility, the penalty for an 
initial gesture of omniscience that in- 
toxicated them to a point of clever- 
ness where they knew what didn’t 
exist. But the farthest reach of im- 
pudence, he knew now, was to trans- 
late a woman into a panther. 

He was standing at the full-length 
front window looking out into the 
dark, when a taxicab drew up before 
the house. After a moment his wife 
stepped out and the cab drove away. 
Seeing his body silhouetted against 
the light, she waved to him and in 
reply his hand described a stiff arc. 
Presently she was with him in the 
room, looking into his face in a strange 
and guarded access of affection. Un- 
accountably, he embraced her with a 
sudden, clenched arm. She said nothing, 
made no movement, but abruptly her 
head fell wearily against him. 

Maurice was confounded suddenly 
by an awkwardness that was intensi- 
fied when his wife said quietly, “You're 
a nice person, Maurice.” He sensed in 
the woman who leaned against him an 
exhaustion of will, a baffled helpless- 
ness, and he sensed also that his was 
not the power to relieve it. His was 
not the hand on her heart and whether 
he were cruel or kind was, to her, a 
matter for final indifference. 

This thought was still in his mind 
as, later, he awaited sleep in a dark- 


ness that dissolved into the outlines 
of the room where the vagrant re- 
flections of a distant street lamp in- 
truded. Drowsily he heard his wife 
stirring in a first uneasy sleep. He told 
himself how perfectly defended from 
his inquiry were the figures that popu- 
lated her dream; they were proof even 
against his imagining—the fragmen- 
tary images, the echoes of emotion, the 
half-realized faces—or a face. Was it 
his face? He had not before realized 
how important it was to him that it 
should be his face. 

With the knowledge, he came full 
awake. It was imperative to Maurice 
at that moment to look closely at his 
wife and he rose from his bed and 
stood beside hers, looking down at the 
vague whiteness of her face, so dif- 
ferent from the whiteness of the pil- 
low. This vagueness, which to his sense 
of sight had no more character than a 
mist, was then, the symbol of his utter- 
most possessions, the prize of ten years’ 
familiar proximity. And then he real- 
ized that it was absolutely strange to 
him, more strange to him than to some 
man he had never seen, it was stranger 
to him than was the face of any woman 
he passed on the street, since his loss 
was that an old gift had been with- 
drawn or, worse, rendered valueless by 
having been given again. He was alone, 
but, by her own will, Lydia was alone 
too. To his unhappiness was added pity. 

He was still looking steadily at his 
wife when she gave a little cry in her 
sleep. He bent to kiss her. As his 
face neared hers, he perceived, with 
a strange terror, that he did not recog- 
nize the features of the woman; the 
gloom seemed to close around her, 
two points of light pricked her eye- 
lids, a shimmering darkness accented 
the nose, an expression of savage and 
arch cunning formed fleetingly and 
Maurice Slade drew back sharply from 
the black muzzle of a panther. The 
image of illusion dissolved at once 
from before his eyes but he knew that 
nothing would ever again erase, from 
the face of his wife, the super-imposed 
imprint of his mind’s illusion. 
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The Shops of Uanity Fair 








Hand-wrought reproduction of 
Charles Dickens’ Travelling 
Inkwell in Sheffield Plate 


$25 


Also made in Sterling Silver. 
Original in collection of Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 


21 EAST 55th ST. +» NEW YORK 














TURE-LOS 





LIDO PEAK—in Midnight Blue 
The last word in pei attire. 
Under artificial light this hand- 
some fabric becomes a rich, deep 
black. .. blacker than black itself. 


Special at $65 (Formerly $85) 


562 Fifth Avenue NewYork Cily 
Entrance on 46th Street 








Direct from the HEATHER 


MAAAPSHPP} 


“3 
AUS 





The Prince $12 


Flat last; blucher cut, wide, 
low slipper heel. Smartly tai- 
lored in appearance and as 
easy and comfortable to walk 
in as a moccasin. 


ce Cornel 


Conte ar 
ae: 
Booklet " other Styles 
on Request 


122 West 45th Street, N. Y. 
In Hotel Knickerbocker 





KRANZ 


14 East 45 Se. 
New York 





ys you walk through 
the middle forties, just 
east of Madison Avenue you'll 
find a circle of men’s shops 
notable all over the world for 
the cut, the smartness, and the 
general excellence of their 
merchandise. . . . Here, in the 
very center of this circle, you'll 
find us. And just now you'll 
find we’re showing remarkable 
overcoats at prices that begin 
at $45.00, also new —— 
suits, a great many of them, 
beginning at $40.00. And 
Haberdashery of course, well 
chosen as well as moderately 
priced, 















The Wales 


A narrow toe wing- 
tip shoe, built on a 
lastmadeinEngland 
expressly for Brom- 
ley’s. Mail orders 
promptly filled in 
black French wax 
calf at $13.50, or tan 
Russia calf at 


(2. 50 


S WEST FORTY-SIXTH STREET, N.Y. 
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that is Sweeping America 


peer the sport of Kings! Set the 
pace to suit your fancy—get the 
tingling vibrant health-giving thrill of 
a brisk canter, a snappy trot, a racing 
gallop—without leaving your own 
home. Whip the rich color into your 
cheeks, send red blood coursing 
through your system; tone up your 
muscles; banish that dull listless feeling; 
get .rid of flabby fat and build solid 
healthy flesh. Fifteen minutes daily 
astride this ingenious appliance will 
double your joy of living. The Battle 
Creek Health Horse is a vigor 
builder, a creator of fine youthful 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT CO. Ride 
GOOD HEALTH BLDG. _ Battle Creek, Mich./ Wa You 


© s.E. co. HEA LO 


‘The Battle Creek Bugl 
HEALTH HORSE 


figures, a zestful tonic--all in one. 

Hundreds of world-famous people, 
prominent statesmen, big business ex- 
ecutives, leading society women—are 
now using the “Mechanical Horse” to 
keep physically fit. The Battle Creek 
Health Horse reproduces exactly the 
health-giving benefits of horseback- 
riding without the risk and expense 
of keeping a live animal. Easy to op- 
erate, sturdily built, always ready for 
service. Send for Free book “Ride 
Your Way to Health” telling about 
the enjoyable new way to keep well 
and young. Write today! 





Suite T 101 









VOGUE’S BOOK of ETIQUETTE 


The reasons for good manners, and 
the rules and customs which families 
of breeding and tradition observe to- 


day in social intercourse. 530 pp. $4. 


Order from 


VOGUE 
1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York City 














PARIS 





O'ROSSEN 
the tailor 
of distinct 


10, Place Vendéme 


——— re 
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America Colonizes France 
(Continued from page 44) 


L. A. Mercy has installed a collection 
which resembles that of the old gen- 
eration of the Rothschilds. Finally, 
since his presence has a demoralizing 
influence on prices at the local markets, 
he incurs the hostility of the village. 
Thus he is held captive between 
heaven and earth, suspended between 
Italy and France, above the rocky 
promontory of Monaco, like an aero- 
naut who had not loosened his guide- 
rope in time. 

How describe for you now the new 
American settlers in France! I hope 
that I shall be able some day to take 
you to spend a week-end at the home 
of Mrs. Jonathan Quick, from Min- 
neapolis. For the present we must be 
content to say that Mrs. Quick has a 
villa at Deauville and an exact replica 
of this villa at Biarritz. When things 
are dull in one of these two places, the 
guests are immediately transported 
by aeroplane, in four hours and twenty- 
six minutes, from one end of France 
to the other. 

Tell a janitress of Paris that there 
are some Americans without much 
money and she will Jaugh in your face. 
There are, nevertheless. And it is they 
furthermore, who enlist our sympa- 
thies—the youngest, the most sensitive, 
the most poetic, and often the hand- 
somest of the Americans. They have a 
furnished room, a few books, and a 
rucksack which they carry on their 
backs because, when they cross France 
or Europe, they do so on foot. If they 
give a supper, it is for two or three— 
as Balzac says, “one of those secret 
celebrations hidden under the roofs 
of Paris like pearls beneath the sea.” 
The most of their time they spend 
hard at work. How many friends dur- 
ing my youth did I have among these 
charming and studious Americans? 
Do you recall, my dear and illustrious 
Hugh Gibson, when we were both 
pupils of the noble School of Political 


Sciences, studying for the diplomatic 
service? In the evening after dinner 
we would go over our courses in inter. 
national law together. Do you remem. 
ber your room on the rue de l’Univer. 
sité? At midnight you would accom. 
pany me with an oil lamp to the foot 
of your stairs; sometimes we were 
talking with such animation that the 
discussion would be prolonged down 
the street, as far as my own home— 
and how astonished the people pass. 
ing at this late hour must have been 
to meet on the sidewalk a tall Ameri. 
can in a dressing-gown walking beside 
a little Frenchman and carrying a 
lighted lamp in his hand? 

And now that I am on the subject of 
reminiscences, have you kept the 
memory of that expedition to Mont. 
martre which we made together? We 
had decided that the night cabarets 
have their authentic character only at 
dawn, and we were not wrong. But 
since my parents would not let me 
spend the night away from home, and 
also since our resources as students 
did not permit us to drink champagne 
in evil haunts while waiting for the 
day, we decided to don evening dress 
when we awoke, around five o'clock 
in the morning, and to go up to Mont- 
martre then. I recall perfectly that we 
ordered chocolate with rolls in a little 
shop which still exists and is called 
Au Capitole. These two young men 
with the fashionable and wearied air 
of romantics who, with their “opera 
hats” cocked on one ear, would seem 
to have passed the night at gambling, 
wine, and debauchery as they came 
back through a Paris of springtime 
which was being swabbed like the 
deck of a ship by street-cleaners. 
Were they not the future author of 
Open All Night and the youngest and 
most illustrious of the Ambassadors of 
the United States, destined soon to be- 
come one of America’s great statesmen? 


The Cannes Country Club 


(Continued from page 82) 


comes me cranking in” says Hotspur in 
Henry IV and so says the golfer at 
Mongins as, just when he thinks that 
he has an easy and open shot to play, 
he observes the “bouillide” cranking 
in and making him steer his ball on to 
a tapering “strath” of turf. It looks 
such a jolly innocent little brook as it 
goes bubbling along, as if intending no 
harm to anybody, but in fact it is the 
most persistent and insidious enemy, 
understanding human weakness only 
too well. 

The greens are a little new and 
rough as yet or so they seemed to me; 
but then I admit I was suffering from 
that dreaded disease, putto-phobia. I 
had been in the Riviera some ten days, 
just long enough to become terribly 
frightened of lightning, hand-baked 
greens, not long enough to acquire as 
it were a second wind of courage. All 
over the south of France one may see 
victims of this disease, crouching over 
the ball with bent knees and noses 
ever nearer the ground, and giving 
the ball a timid push or prod. “The 
ball maun be hit.” Then it will go in 
but, my goodness! it is difficult to hit 


it. This is a digression and in fact my 
remarks apply less to Mongins than 
to other courses; for there really is 
grass there and the ball may be hit by 
comparison boldly. I imagine that no 
treasurer of care or money can make 
Riviera greens quite equal to the best. 
The sun beats on them too fiercely but 
Ido not doubt that these Mongins greens 
will soon be more than passing good. 

Finally what I should like to con- 
vey about Mongins, besides the peace 
and charm and good golf, is the im- 
pression of friendliness. Everybody 
seems to know nearly everybody else 
and I am not sure that some people 
do not come out there as much for the 
lunch and the pleasant laziness as for 
the golf. When one has been elsewhere 
fighting to put a ball down and then 
waiting patiently for that ball’s turn 
to come and then again waiting, im- 
patiently this time, for the fat old 
gentleman in front to play his fourth, 
Mongins appears a paradise indeed. I 
suppose Mr. Hillis can hardly put up 
a statue of himself and I certainly 
think there should be one of the shep- 
herdess who led him to the olive mill. 


JAN 
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Do You Keep Pace with Life? 


Do You Go to the Theatre? 


Vanity Fair gives you a good idea of what to choose, and why. If a new actress 
rises to fame, Vanity Fair gives you an understanding estimate of her genius. If 
there is a new technique, a new dramatist, a new dancer, a moving picture of 
artistic worth here they are. Gilbert Gabriel covering the new shows. 


News, Criticism, Portraits 
in every issue of 


VANITY FAIR 





Do You Enjoy Literature? 


In no other magazine will you find such amusing essays, such brilliant phrasing, 
such audacious thinking as Vanity Fair publishes. The men who will be classics 
of tomorrow contribute every month to Vanity Fair. No stereotyped love stories, 
no silly fiction, no success stuff, no sensational confession, but the very best work 


of the best living writers. Original Thinking, Well Put 
in every issue of 


VANITY FAIR 





Do You Appreciate Art? 


Do you know something about the new schools, rising sculptors, young painters? 
Vanity Fair shows you their work, with critical comment. Is there a striking new 
work by a man of repute? Vanity Fair reproduces it. And from its very begin- 
ning, Vanity Fair has been celebrated for its satirical sketches by such observant 
artists as Luks, Benito, Covarrubias, Fish, Belcher, and masters of black-and- 


hite h broad. ° 
icanaaeiiidiamenelie You See Their Best Work 
in every issue of 


VANITY FAIR 
Do You Follow Sports? 


Golf, for instance? Bernard Darwin writes for us. Interesting reports and 

articles by Bobby Jones and others appear in our pages. Bridge? The leading ex- 

perts write of its ultimate refinements. Tennis? Occasional articles on other 

sports in season. 

" All Well-bred Amusements 
are reported in 


VANITY FAIR 





Are You Up with the Times? 


Whatever and whoever is noteworthy and new appears in Vanity Fair. Its “Hall , 
of Fame” itself is famous. Its portraits of world figures, great artists, new beauties e 
are unmatched. Its news of world affairs, trends of thought, significant events o 
of the moment are a necessity to the well-informed. + 
CONTRIBUTORS The Mirror of Modernity Pes 
ete — 1s the current @ ee 
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Cunard To Egypt And 


The Mediterranean... 


Society Makes up 
Its Mind... 


Born fastidious . . . society nat- 
urally chooses this Mediterra- 
nean sailing of the Mauretania 
- men of affairs who relax in 
the English club atmosphere of 
rich comfort .. . gourmets who 
scent the way toa culinary Nir- 
vana... debutantes who com- 
plain of the family butler after 
experiencing CUNARD service. 


ett Ay. 4 { The Mauretania becomes a mo- 

3 eee tif for smart dialogue ... in the 
ibd i vine drenched gardens of Mor- 
' gano’s in Capri . . . in Cairo 
during the season . . . at the 
Excelsior in Naples . . . the 
words ‘Cunard to the Mediter- 
ranean’ are a password to cos- 
mopolis . . . the expression of 
early habit which marks a 
sahib’ traveller . . . Apply to 
losal agents or 25 Broadway, 
New York. 


CUNARD 
MAURETANIA *: ee 





From New York 
February 21, 1928 < 
Rates: $275 up 











We Visit Schools 


The Condé Nast School Service 
recommends schools, not from hear- 
say, but from personal knowledge. 
Experienced members of our school 
staff visit the schools advertising in 
Vogue, Vanity Fair, or House €& Gar- 
den, and make confidential reports on 
them for our school files. 





That is why we are able to make 
conscientious and intelligent recom- 


mendations when readers ask us 
“What school is best for my child?” 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





VANITY FAIR VOGUE HOUSE & GARDEN 


1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43d, New York | 
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A Sentimental Journey 


(Continued from page 46) 


house as the darkness came he de- 
scribed the journey. 

It was an oddly dramatic recital. 
Joe had the gift. There was really no 
necessity for his starting off in such 
a rush. He might have waited until 
the roads were broken after the great 
snow, 

The only explanation he could give 
was that he could not wait and the 
boy was sick with loneliness. 

And so, since he had been a boy, 
Joe had wanted to see the outside 
world and now, having seen it, he 
wanted back his hills. He spoke of 
the happiness of himself and the boy 
trudging in the darkness in the deep 
snow. 

There was his woman in his cabin 
some eighty miles away in the hills. 
What of her? No one in the family 
could read or write. She might be 
getting out of wood. It was absurd. 
Such mountain women can fell trees 
as well as a man. 

It was all sentimentality on Joe’s 
part. He knew that. At midnight he 
and the boy reached the cabin where 
they had left the horse and getting 
on the horse rode all of that night. 
When they were afraid they would 
freeze they got off the horse and 
struggled forward afoot. Joe said it 
warmed them up. 

They kept it up like that all the 
way home. Occasionally they came 
to a mountain cabin where there was 
a fire. 

Joe said the trip took three days 
and three nights and that he lost his 
way but that he had no desire to 
sleep. The boy and the horse had, 
however, to have rest. At one place, 
while the boy slept on the floor of a 
mountain house before a fire and the 
horse ate and rested in a stable, Joe 
sat up with another mountain man 
and played cards from after midnight 
until four in the morning. He said he 
won two dollars at that. 

All the people in the mountain 
cabins on the way welcomed him and 
there was but one house where he had 
trouble. Looking at “E” and myself 
Joe smiled when he spoke of that 
night. It was when he had lost his 
way and had got down out of the hills 
and into a valley. The people of that 
house were outsiders. They were not 
hill people. I fancy they were afraid 
of Joe, as “E” and I had been afraid, 
and that being afraid they had wanted 
to close the door on him and the boy. 

When he stopped at the house and 
called from the road a man put his 
head out at a window and told him to 
go away. The boy was almost frozen. 
Joe laughed. It was two in the morning. 

What he did was to take the boy in 
his arms and walk to the front door. 
Then he put his shoulder to the door 
and pushed it in. There was a little 
fire in a fireplace in a large front room 
and he went through the house to the 
back door and got wood. 


A man and his wife, dressed, Joe 
said, like city folks,—that is to say 
evidently in night clothes, pajamas 
perhaps, came to the door of a bed. 
room and looked at him. What he 
looked like, standing there in the fire. 
light with the old hat pulled down over 
his face—the long lean face and the 
cold eyes—the reader may imagine. 

He stayed in the house three hours, 
warming himself and the boy. He 
went into a stable and fed the horse, 
The people in the house never showed 
themselves again. They had taken the 
one look at Joe and then going quickly 
back into the bedroom had closed and 
locked the door. 

Joe was curious. He said it was a 
grand house. I gathered it was much 
grander than ours, in which he sat: 
talking. The whole inside of the house, 
he said, was like one big grand piece 
of furniture. Joe went into the kitchen 
but would not touch the food he found 
there. He said he guessed the people 
of the house were higher-toned than 
we were. They were, he said, so high 
and mighty that he would not touch 
their food. What they were doing with 
such a house in that country he did not 
know. In some places, in the valleys 
among the hills, he said such high. 
toned people were now coming in. 

And, anyway, as Joe said, the people 
of the grand house evidently did not 
have any better food than he some. 
times had at home. He had been 
curious and had gone into the kitchen 
and the pantry to look. I looked at 
“E”, I was glad he had seemed to like 
our food. 

And so Joe and the boy were warmed 
and the horse was fed and they left 
the house as they had found it, the 
two strange people, who might also 
have heard or read tales of the danger- 
ous character of mountain people, 
trembling in the room in which they 
had locked themselves. 

They got, Joe said, to their own 
house late on the next evening and 
they were almost starved. The snow 
had grown deeper, After the first heavy 
snow there had been a rain followed 
by sleet and then more snow. In some 
of the mountain passes he and the 
boy had to go ahead of the horse 
breaking the way. 

They got home at last and Joe did 
nothing but sleep for two days. He 
said the boy was all right. He also 
slept. Joe tried to explain to us that 
he had taken the desperate trip out 
of the mining country and back into 
his own hills in such a hurry because 
he was afraid his wife, back in her 
cabin in the hills, would be out of 
fire-wood but when he said it he had 
to smile. 


“Pshaw”, he said, grinning sheep- 
ishly, “there was plenty of wood in 
the house.” 


It had after all been only the snow- 
covered hills that had called him back 
out of the world. 











JAN 
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NOW THAT MAN HAS WINGS 


A GIANT all-metal plane drones overhead 
carrying the mail westward. , . . A man- 
driven machine leaps into the fresh sea winds 
of New York, to appear a few weeks later 
high over the jungles of Indo-China. ... A 
winged car circles the lifeless ice-fields of the 
North Pole. . . . Flocks of planes dart 
upward through the clouds, and away from 
city to city, following lighted airways across 
the continent. . . . This is the world of today! 
Now that man has wings he flies! No 
power in the world can hold him back! 


At Le Bourget, in France, twenty-seven 
passenger planes leave daily on fixed sched- 
ules. At Tempelhof, in Germany, Lufthansa 
fights are guided by traffic police. The planes 
that fly from Croydon, in England, have an 
established record for dependability and safety 
that has brought insurance rates to Paris down 
toone-third less than by land and sea. 


And yet America is already outstripping 
anything abroad! 


A steady stream of mail is carried along the 
established airways from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from Detroit to Dallas, Texas. 
Ford planes, with an extraordinary record 


for reliability, have carried four and a half 
million pounds of express for merchants and 
manufacturers who know the value in com- 
petition of more speed and wider markets. 


The planes of one American air-express 
company fly farther in-a single day than all 
the combined flights of Lufthansa, and twice 
as far as the combined flights of the Imperial 
Airways. ... 

One hundred American factories are busily 
turning out new planes to meet the steadily 
increasing demand. . . . Close to a thou- 
sand air-ports are being rushed to comple- 
tion to care for American planes flying in 
all directions. . . . A Bureau of Aeronautics 
has been established in Washington. 


And as fast as the U. 8. Government de- 
fines new routes with lights and ports, air- 
traffic increases proportionately. 


We are about to see a repetition of the 
history of the automobile on a broader scale. 
This does not mean we anticipate an airplane 
in every man’s garage, or that the airplane 
will lessen the streams of automotive traffic 
that pour over the highways everywhere. 
But it does mean that everyone will soon 


recognize the airplane as a means of extending 
the radius of human activity far beyond the 
scope of any vehicle that moves upon the 
surface of the earth. 


Don’t let sensational failures in the air 
blind you to the steady progress of non-sensa- 
tional commercial flying. The prairie trails 
marked by the wrecks of Covered Wagons 
were soon enough obliterated by farm trac- 
tors and disk harrows! And the wrecks of 
wooden trains have not checked the swift 
smooth rush of all-steel limiteds, binding the 
nation together. 


The Ford Motor Company has set the high- 
est standards for its own accomplishments. 
Its rust-resisting, all-metal planes, tri-mo- 
tored for unfailing dependability, are piloted 
by men whose preliminary training is based 
on 1000 hours of actual flight. Its great air- 
ports at Dearborn, with modern passenger and 
express stations, are the center of stirring 
activity. Every Lincoln automobile service 
station in the country is a potential service 
station for Ford planes. 

Now that man has wings he will open up 
new paths across the skies. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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HE American motoring 
public has never, perhaps, 
beheld a happier or more 
beneficent combination of 
names and of organizations 
than those of Fisher and of 
Fleetwood. These two famous 
body builders, joining their 
artistry and their master craftsmanship, are 
today creating the finest custom bodies 
ever presented to the discriminating public 
of America. The result is plainly evident in 
the luminous beauty and the princely ap- 
pointments of the Fisher-Fleetwood custom 
bodies originated for that brilliant motor 
car, the LaSalle, as well as in the surpass- 
ingly distinguished and luxurious Cadillac 
cars bearing the emblem, Fisher-Fleetwood. 


FLEETWOOD 
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FISHER-FLEETWOOD CUSTOM TRANSFORMABLE TOWN CABRIOLET ON LASALLE CHASSIS 
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Poignant, beautiful, and passionate, the music 
of Tristan and Isolde has unexampled power to 
stir the heart. For in this, perhaps the greatest 
of his operas, Wagner poured out the hunger, 
the hopeless and ardent longing of his unhappy 
love. Both from the standpoint of technique and 


emotional intensity it is an epic work. 











Wun the fingers of Richard Wagner 
first touched the keys of a Steinway in 
1879, its reputation as the world’s fore- 
most piano was already definitely estab- 
lished. That reputation has grown and 
expanded with the years. Today the 
Steinway is the universally accepted instru- 
ment, not only upon the concert stage, 


but in thousands of cultivated homes. 
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There are still Steinways in active 
service which sounded to the touch of 
childish fingers, rang beneath the impact 
of maturer hands, and continued to make 
their rich and sure return even to the 
second and third generation. . . . Such 
an instrument is more than an exquisite 
mechanism. It enters upon a personal, 
intimate relationship. It becomes a com- 


anion, a mentor, and a friend. 
P ’ ’ 


Viewed in the light of its amazing 
durability, the Steinway is actually among 
the least expensive of pianos. For 30, 40, 
and even 50 years or more it will serve 


you well, helping to shape the musical 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
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traditions of your family, yielding that 
joy of ownership arising from the best. 
And no matter which of the many styles 
and sizes you select, each will give the 
same lifelong satisfaction. You need 


never buy another piano. 





There is a Steinway dealer in your community, 
or near you, through whom you may purchase a 
new Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and 
the balance will be extended over a period of two 


years. Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Plus 


Prices: $87 5 and Up trarperretion 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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All-Weather Cabrioler 


It has been so wisely said that minute attention to 
detail makes perfection. This truth is admirably 
illustrated in the Lincoln All-Weather Cabriolet. 
Even to the smallest detail thisrichly appointed car 
offers the very utmost in motoring satisfaction. 
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Division of Ford 


Its interior fittings and appointments achieve 
a standard of comfort and convenience worthy 
of the satin-smooth performance of the precision- 
built Lincoln. The driver's compartment per- 
mits either Enclosed Drive or Town Car effect. 
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